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Labour in scapegoat charge 


HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent 


r 


Derek Lewis, the head of the 
Prison Service was sacked 
yesterday after the d amn ing 
inquiry into the Parkhurst es- 
cape, amid claims that he was 
being “scapegoated" for the 
errors of the Home Secretary. 

Michael Howard was facing 
resignation calls from froth 
main opposition parties last 
night as Mr Lewis went onto 
the offensive, accusing the 
Home Secretary of political 
interference and of blurring 
the lines of responsibility. 

He took the rare step of 
publishing his letter after Mr 
Howard had told die House that 
Sir John '‘has not found that ary 
Iky decision of mine, direct- 
of indirectly, caused the 
escape" from Parkhurst 
Mr Howard emphasised in 
the Ccmunons that Sir John had 
said that “responsibilities ulti- 
mately reach Prisons Board 
level and that the criticism 
stops there." He said later: 
“If these criticisms had been 
made of me, I would have i 
but they were not ... You 
to look at what and at whom, 
the criticisms were directed.” 
But Jack Straw, Labour's 
home affaire spokesman, said he 
could find not any refenmees in 
the report which cleared Mr 
Howard from blame and added: 
“The Secretary of Stale and his 
fellow ministers haw interfered 
daily in the running and oper- 
ation of the Prisons Service. 

“Given the state of the Pris- 
ons Service today, the way in 
which it has been ran ragged by 
continual mHifcteri”! interfer- 
ence, the constant changes of 
policy, will you not now under- 
stand that if anyone is to go, it 
must be you?” 

Alan Berth, the Liberal 
Democrats' home affairs 
spokesman, said: “How is the 
sacking of Derek Lewis sup- 
posed to discharge all ministe- 
rial responsibility for the 
appalling state of affairs? Who 
was he reporting to, sometimes 
several tunes a day, but the 
Horae Secretary?” 

Mr Howard rejected “ab- 
solutely" allegations of minis- 
terial ' interference. "It is 



Defiant Derek Lews bit back 
swiftly after his dismissal - 


essential, if I am to be proper- 
ly accountable to this House and 
(his country, that I am proper- 
ly informed about what happens 
in our prisons.” 

Last night the Home Office 
said Mr Lewis's severance pack- 
age was being negotiated But 
last April, the former television 
executive had already been put 
on probation by Mr Howard, 
following a wave of criticism, 
engulfing the Prisons Sendee. 

There was not only the 
Whitemoor and- Parkhurst 
but the suicide in. Win- 
son Green of Hed -West,: ac- 
cused of the 
murder^, ri ots .at Bw att 


Learmont: The 
main points 


phdufd^ 

fbuBtfrigh security^ ^ 
wParitfwrst shtiriW be dewn- 
gradedas soon asposslble. 

■ Amied response imits should 
be set up for prisons^ *’ 
■The dkector-^Bhead of the 
Prison Sendee should bave reg- 
uiar coritactwfth ttwsevwthop- 
©rational restJonabtSties. ’ - 
Better training, for aff-sterfC. 
■The doctor-general must bal- 
ance keeping mfoistera, irir 
formed with the need toiuri the] 
Prison Service.' ; \i ’ 

■The Prison Service folate ur- 
gent action to cirt dpwrrthCi 
mountain ofj>apervvprk. 


Chapter of errors, pose 3 
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Another view, 13 
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Andrew Murr. 1.9 


accusations of murder against 
two prisoners on home leave 
and the embarrassment caused 
to the Home Secretary by the 
movement of IRA prisoners 
just after the ceasefire was 
announced. 

Sir John Learmont’s report 
said the Parkhurst breakout 
revealed “a chapter of errors at 
every level and a naivety that de- 
fies belief”. The report into 
prison security in England and 
Wales found Parkhurst was “ to- 
tally unsuitable’* for bousing 
some of the most difficult pris- 
oners in the system- The report 
identified “lax and unprofes- 
sional procedures which made 
it relativefy easy for the escapees 
to achieve their objective”. 

Sources suggested It was Mr 
Lewis’s failure to act on a 
warning about Parkhurst from 
Judge Stephen Ttinnm, Chief 
Inspector ofPrisons, that finally 
led to his dismissal. 

Mr Lewis was told in April 
that his three-year contact- at 
£125,000 a year plus bonus, 
due to end in January 1996 - 
would not be renewed. He 
would then go an what has been 
described as a “one-more-es- 
capg ran d-yo u ’re-out ” monthly 
contract Intact the whherifg 
Learmont inquiry left no. mar- 
gin for farther error. 

The sacking of Mr Lewis 
mtroducesmore instability into 
■a service suffering from low 
morale,- prison overcrowding 
and the difficulties -of privati- 
sation. The recent dampdown 
on home leave and the intro- 
duction of more austere 
regjmeshas led to increased ten- 
sions in overcrowded prisons. 
The Home Secretary’s latest 
tough law-and-order prison 
package, which is expected to 
lead to an increase in the 52,000 
prison population, wiD add to 

the problems. 

The treatment of Mr Lewis, 
appointed in 1992 on a re- 
forming agenda set by Lord 
Woolf, but who four months lat- 
er found he was dealing with a 
different programme oflodring 
up more, for longer, and in 
harsher conditions, means a 
successor may be hard to find. 
Richard Tilt, Director of Cus- 
tody, has stepped into the 
breach on a temporary basis. 


A million blacks take capital in their stride 
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Stepping out: Nation of Mam marchers making their way towards the Capitol in Waste i^£ton yesterday 


Photograph: Greg Gibson/AP 


In a huge collective rite of re- 
vivalism.. hundreds of thou- 
sands of Airican-Ahiericaiis 
yesterday assembled at die foot 
of the US Capitol to reassert 
their identity as blacks, and 
vow to overeome the crisis be- 
lting bladt America, 1 SAtone- 
ment” was the order of the day 
for the hfilSon Man March or- 


Rupert ComWell witnesses a collective rite of revivalism in 
Washington’s biggest blackrally since Martin Luther King 


by Louis Eanakhah, 
f the Nation of Islam. 


leader of: 

But as a crisp and sunny au- 


the rally would fall victim to his. 
sn bitter 


often bitter blade separatism 
abated. The mood was relaxed, 
evenjoyful, the air oat with cries 
of “God 1 Bless the black man", 
and and the aromas of barbe- 
cued beef and fried chicken. 

Beforehand the mood Of the 
establishment, black and white 
alike, bad been cautious, 
alarmed that the largest black 
rally here since Martin Luther 
King gave his “I have a dream" 
speech in August 1963, would 
turn into a vehicle for the anti- 
Semitic, white-baiting views of 
Mr Farrakhan. 

Speaking in Texas, President 
Clinton warned how “One mil- 


lion men do not make right one 
man’s message of malice and di- 
vision" - an unmistakeable al- 
lusion to Mr Fhrrakhan- 

Earlier General Colin Pt»w- 
eD, who along with several 
moderate black church, civil 
rights .and political figures, had 
sbuifoed the rally, said he 
wished “Someone else had had 
the idea of the March". De- 
fending his absence, the possi- 
ble presidential candidate said 
his presence on the speaker’s 
' podium would have given the 
Nation of Islam leader “more 
credibility than I would like”. 

More pertinently. Stevie 
"Wonder, the singer, told the 
crowd stretching away towards 
the Washington monument, 
that “this is bigger than one 
man". Marion Barry, the once 
disgraced Mayor of Washington, 
provided a personal cameo of 
the redemption theme. “Look 
at me. I have never been 
stronger and wiser," Mr Barry, 
who went to prison for drag use 


before returning to win back his 
old job, declared. “If the Lord 
can do it for me, he can do it 
for yon.” . 

“The powers have not treat- 
ed us well," declared the Rev 
Robert Smith as be gave the 
morning sermon, and a few 


placards attacked the police, 
savaged in the recent OJ Simp- 


son dial: “Chicago police, Nat- 
ural Born Killers,” proclaimed 
a slogan. Elsewhere a gigantic 
portrait of OJ Simpson, float- 
ed over the crowd. But the at- 
mosphere was festive and 
utterly unlhreatening. The few 
whites who were in attendance 
felt entirely at ease. 

Whether the March attained 
its statistical goal would only be- 
come dear later in the day. But 
by 10am Ben Chavis, the former 
head of the NAACP civil rights 
group, was claiming that a mil- 
lion people had already arrived 
and much of Washington - of- 
ficial and otherwise - had ef- 
fectively shut down, leaving the 


streets elsewhere in the city eeri- 
ly empty. The Million Man 
March drew more than a sprin- 
kling of black women to the 
Capitol grounds and the Na- 
tional Mitt. Cora Masters Bar- 
ry, wife of Marion Barry, 
declared from the podium: 
“Hus is the prettiest sight I've 
ever seen in my entire life." 

“1 pray my multirada] and in- 
ternational friends will view 
this gathering as an opportuni- 
ty for afl men, but particularly 
men of African- American her- 


itage, to make changes in their 
lives for the better,” said Rosa 
Parks, who became known as 
the “mother of the civil rights 
movement" after her refusal in 
1955 to give up her bus seat in 
Montgomery, Alabama, be- 
came a cause celebre. 

The ultimate hope, however, 
was reconciliation, a theme re- 
peated time and again by Pres- 
ident Clinton. Rejecting Mr 
Farrakhan’s separatism, he 
urged the country to heal “the 
rift we see before us that is tear- 
ing at the heart of America" and 
unite the black and white worlds 
“at last into one America”. 
Atonement and gaiety pages 10,11 


Lottery money counted as public purse 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 


Lottery foods are being tx 

hue, theTtoa- 


j j count- 
ed as public spending, 1 
sury admitted yesterday, in 
apparent contradiction of last 
week's pledge by William 
Waldegrave, the chief Secre- 
tary- . . ~ 

- •The admission came after a 
confidential letter revealed that 
the Welsh Office was treating 
Tottery money as pubtic'sector 
'funding and will fuel , 
suspicions that lottery 1 


be increasmglyused to help con- 
tain spending at a tube when 
the Government wants to cut 
taxes. 

A Treasury spokesman said 
yesterday. “Lottery funding 
counts as public spending arid 
always has done. Lottery foods 
are not designed to replace ex- 
isting hinds. But when it comes 
to the .stage of dispersal Of lot- 
tery funds, they count as pub- 
lic spending/ 


last week came after the leak 1 
a letter from Virginia Bottom- 


ley, Secretary of State for Na- 
tional Heritage, urging him not 
to cut her budget in the light of 
lotteiy awards. ■ 

Mr Waldegrave made no 
pledge to protect Mrs Bottom- 
ley’s departmental budget - 
but he promised that the so- 
called “additionality" principle 
would remain. The Govern- 
ment has repeatedly promised 
that lotteiy cash wiD not be used 
to fond hs existing programmes. 

■ But a letter from Jeff Pride, 
development director of the 
,to the Bre- 


con Jazz Festival withdraws a 
previous verbal offer of funding 
for an information centre, say- 
ing; “We are forced to take this 
course of action because we 
have been recently advised by 
the Welsh Office that lotteiy 
funding should be considered as 
public sector funding. 

“Under our ministerial 
arrangements we are required 
to restrict total public sector 
funding to 50 per cent of pro- 
ject cost This means that be- 
cause lottery fnndmg is deemed 
to be public sector funding we 


IN BKIKI 


Maxwefl 'bulled son’ 

Kevin Maxwell took to the 
witness stand for the first 
time yesterday to defend 
himself against charges of 
misusing pension funds, 
and described his father, 
the late Robert Maxwell as 
a “bully" who used “verbal 
brutality". Pag* * 


Mfesfs two faces* 

The victim of an alleged sex 


attack by Roseraaiy^TOst 
told Wm 


Winchester Grown 
Court that she “was like 
Jekyfl and Hyde, one mo- 
ment she had an aggressive 
voice and then the next she 
was being' all motherly 
again’ PageZ 


Bank braced for criticism 

The Bank of England was bracing it- 
self last night for a barrage of criticism 
from Singapore, which today publish- 
es its version of the collapse last Feb- 
ruary of Barings, the merchant bank. 
The build-up to the long-awaited report 
has seen increased diplomatic ten- 
sions between the Singapore and British 
financial authorities. Page 20 



Grafs double trouble 

Steffi Graf,' on the eve of the 
Brighton International women's 
tournament, described her misery 
in coping with a chronic back injury 
and the strain of a German tax in- 
vestigation. . 


Eubank to retire 

Chris Eubank, the 29-year- 
cJd former World Boxing 
Organisation super-mid- 
dleweight champion, is tore- 
tire after losing his title to 
Steve Collins. 
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have to enforce this 50 per 
cent rale in relation to your ap- 
plication.” 

Alex Cariile, the Liberal De- 
mocrat MP for Montgomery, 
mid-Wales, said the Welsh Of- 
fice meant that lottery money 
could not be used as “match” 
funding for projects. “The re- 
sult of this is that lottery mon- 
ey is being treated no differently 
from income tax or VAT by the 
Treasury." 

He added: “Following Iasi 
week’s tiff between Virginia 
Boltomley and William Walde- 


grave, it's clear that the Gov- 
ernment has been misleading 
members of the public who 
buy lottery tickets into thinking 


and additional contributions to 
charities, sport and the arts. 

The Welsh Office effective- 
ly conceded there was a con- 
tradiction of Mr Waldegrave 
saying: “We are looking at the 
rules to see if there are ways of 
relaxing them as they apply to 
the Wales Iburist Board and lot- 
teiy funding.'’ 

Grants defended, page 5 
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News analysis: The battle for the future of our 
countryside comes to Parliament Page 17 

Delia Smith: What is the secret ingredient of her 
phenomenal popularity? Page 19 

David lister reveals what John Lennon really 
thought of those recycled out-takes that are 
masquerading as new Beatles’ hits. Page 17 
Miles Kington’s view on proverbs and those 
other guides to life. Page 19 

Leading article: ‘After Saddam’s Victory 5 , now 
is not the time to lift sanctions on Iraq.” Page 18 


Weather: The South-west and northern areas of the UK will 
become drier and brighter after early drizzle. Elsewhere it will 
be sunny to start but may rain later. Section TVro, page 21 
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Rosemary West trial: Defendant 'was like Jekyll and Hyde’ as Miss A tells of assault of girls at C romwell Street 


Teenage girls ‘were tied up 



Will BENNETT 


A harrowing account of a sex at- 
tack on two girls allegedly car- 
ried out by Rosemary and 
Frederick West at 25 Cromwell 
Street was given to Winchester 
Crown Court yesterday. 

A woman identified only as 
Miss A wept as she told the 
court that she and another girl 
had been raped by Mr West and 
sexually assaulted by Mrs West 
after having their wrists and an- 
kles bound with tape. 

She said that during the at- 
tack Mrs West “was like Jekyll 
and Hyde. One moment she 
had an a gg ressive voice and then 
the next she was being all moth- 
erly again". 

Miss A denied a suggestion 
from Richard Ferguson, QC, 
defending Mrs West, that her 
account of the incident was a 
fantasy that she had invented. 
“I wish I had," she replied. 

But she admitted that she had 


the city. Mr West, who was 
charged with 12 murders, was 
found dead in his prison cell on 
1 January this year. 

The prosecution has alleged 
that seven of the victims were 
gagged with tape, tied up and 


kept alive while they were sex- 
ually abused. They were mud- 


liatric problems 
and that shehad had halluci- 


nations about Mr WesL 
Mrs West. 41. denies mur- 
dering 10 girls and young 
women whose remains were 
found at their house in 
Cromwell Street. Gloucester, 
and at their previous home in 


ley w 

fated and dismembered before 
being buried, five of them in the 
cellar at Cromwell Street. 

Miss A, 33. said that she was 
taken into care at the age of 13 
and went for assessment at 
Russett House, Gloucester. 
While there, she became friend- 
ly with a girl who took her round 
to 25 Cromwell Street 

Mrs West was happy to talk 
to Miss A about the problems 
she was experiencing in care and 
the two formed a bond. Miss A 
said yesterday: “She was very 
nice. She was like a big sister- 
cum -young mum. Miss A was 
then transferred to Jordans- 
brook children’s home in 
Gloucester but continued to vis- 
it Cromwell Street, going there 
eight or nine times. 

On one visit, Mrs West an- 
swered the door dressed only in 
bra and pants. On another oc- 
casion, Mrs West made a sexu- 
al approach. Miss A said: “She 
came quite close and started 



Mi artist's impression of Miss A telling the court of Mrs 
West’s sexual mood swings Illustration: Judith MeCavanagh 


kissing my neck and touching 
my breasts on the outside of my 
clothes.'* 

Miss A told the court that in 
the summer of 1977, when she 
was 15, Mrs West answered the 
door wearing a see-through 
blouse with nothing under- 
neath. They went upstairs and 
Mrs West led Miss A to a bed- 
room where Mr West was wait- 
ing with two young girls who 
were both naked. One was aged 
about 13 or 14 and the other, 
who had a tattoo on her arm, 
was 15 or 16. 

Mrs West started undressing 


Miss A and then got undressed 
herself. She went over to the 
younger girl and started ca- 
ressing her. Miss A said the girl 
“looked very distressed and 
frightened”. 

Miss A said that Mzs West 
then produced some brown 
parcel-type tape and Mr West 
taped the younger girl’s hands 
and wrists together in front of 
her and bound her ankles so 
tbat her legs were apart. 

The girl was then subjected 
to a sexual assault and Mr West 
had sexual intercourse with 
her. Throughout the attack the 


Wests were making sexual re- 
marks and saying thing; such as 
"enjoy" and “it’s good”. 

After they had finished with 
the girl. Mis West pulled off the 
tape off harshly and was "like 
Jekyll and Hyde" alternating be- 
tween aggression and gentle- 
ness. Miss A told the court She 
went an: “During die sexual bfts 
it was not asoft sexual voice like 
in passion. It was like This is 
what we’re going to do. Hus is 
how it’s going to be. 7 Af te r w ards 
she was teffinghwTt’s OK*m 
a very soft, gentle voice.” . 

As the first girl sat and wept 
Miss A said sbe realised "God, 
r m next” She added: T want- 
ed to scream, I wanted to kick, 
I wanted to ciy and I just felt 
numb," but she did no thing be- 
cause sbe was frightened; 

She said that Mrs West then 
tied her hands behind her back 
and bound her ankles with 
tape. Miss A was then subject- 
ed to several sexual assaults with 
a vibrator and what she believed 
to be a candle, which caused her 
pain. Mr West bad intercourse 
with her. •’ 

Brian Leveson, QC, for the 
prosecution, asked: "Was any- 
thing said?” Miss A replied: 
“ruster^, relax, and these sort 
of things ail the time. Rose said 


to Fred 'are you enjoying this’/ 
pulled the 


Mis West then pulled the tape 
off her rather brutally and Miss 
A sakL “I fefi horrible, dirty, and 
I ran to the bathroom and 
. washed. I just wanted to scrub 
away.” 

Alter leaving the house, she 
said die did not know whatto 
do. T couldn’t go to the police 
because there was a stigma be- 
cause if you were in care you 
were bad. I couldn’t go to my 
mum. I couldn’t go to my dad. 
There was nobody.” Later she 
stole a can of petrol from the 
children’s home and planned to 
throw it through fee letter-box 
of 25 Cromwell Street and set 

fire to it But she lost her nerve. 

Miss A told the court (hat sbe 
bad a<df«H a friend bf hers to 
contact a newspaper after the 
Cromwell Street murder in- 
quiry began last year and that 
she had signed a £30,000 con- 
tract for her story. 

Cross-examined by Mr Fer- 
guson, Miss A admitted that 
there had been inconsistendes 
in her evidence. When police 
first approached her last year 
she denied going to Cromwell 
Street and in her original state- 
meat she told of the attack on 


the other girl but not the assault 
on herself. She agreed that 


there were differences m what 

she had said in statements and 

what she had told the court 
about feeway her hands were 
tied and at what point m the at- 
tack die had gone to thetoflet. 

Miss A said that in 1977 she 
had nm away to live with Gra- 
ham Letts, Mrs West’s brother, 
and that she had 
fi«H a “crush on him". She said 
that when she went to Cromwell 

Street die did not know that he 

was Mrs West’s brother. 

Later, when she discovered 
that he bad begun a relationship 
with someone else, she sent him 

a photograph of a baby and told 

Km that it was his, which was 
untrue. . 

Miss A agreed that she had 
a history of psychiatric prob- 
lems, bad undergone electro- 
convulsive therapy and had 
twice attempted suicide. 

Since 1992, she had com- 
plained about "a man in black” 
who followed her around. She 
said the man was Mr WesL 
Sbe denied claims by Mr 
Ferguson that she had made up 
the story of the sex attack at 
Cromwell Street. As she fin- 
ished her evidence, she sobbed: 
“I know what happened. It is not 

a fantasy.” 

The trial continues today. 



Broadside view. HMS Victory shed all its scaffolding yesterday for the first time in 15 years. Nelson’s flagship remains enencumbered for only 
two weeks before restoration work at Portsmouth Historic Dockyard switches from starboard to port Photograph: Brian Harris 
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British blacks stage unity 
rally at Broadwater Farm 


PETER VICTOR 


As a million Hack men marched 
in the United Stales capital 
yesterday, hundreds of British 
black men and women were ar- 
riving at the community centre 
on Broadwater Farm estate in 
Tottenham, north London. 

News of the national black 
unity rally in Britain, called in 
sympathy with the Million Man 
March in Washington DC, set 
nerves twitching among resi- 
dents on the estate, the police 
and local politicians. All were 
united in their desire to say as 
little as possible in advance of 
the meeting. So was the local 
MP, Beraic Grant, who was due 
to address last night's meeting. 

A Scotland Yard spokesman 
stressed that the gathering was 
“a private meeting not an open 
air rally” and said policing 


around the estate would con- 
tinue in "the normal fashion”. 

Haringey council said none of 
its member would be attending 
“except in a private capacity”, 
while the Broadwater Farm 
residents' association said: 
“This meeting is absolutely 
nothing to do with us, nothing 
at all." 

Only the Jewish Board of 
Deputies, concerned about 
overtly anti-Semitic comments 
by Louis Barrakhan. the Nation 
of Islam’s American leader, 
was willing to openly condemn 
the meeting, describing it as a 
“cynical" stunL The concern 
centred around the keynote 
speaker, Minister Wayne X, a 
prominent member of the black 
separatist Nation of Islam. The 
Fruit of Islam, as the group’s fol- 
lowers are known, see the estate 
as a ripe picking ground. 


The death of Qynthia Jarrett, 
a Broadwater Farm resident, 
during a police raid 10 years ago 
sparked off the worst race riots 
Britain has seen. Constable 
Keith Blakelockwas hacked, to 
death and the estate has never 
lived down its reputation. Per- 
haps as a direct result it is an 
ideal recruiting ground for Far- 
r a kh an's se lf-empowe rmen t, 
self-help message. Unemploy- 
ment among young black men 
on the estate is also dispropor- 
tionately high. 

Although millions of pounds 
have been spent improving 
Broadwater Farm, including 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to build the communi- 
ty centre, the venue for last 
night’s meeting, the young black 
men who hang around the 
shops on the estate fed little has 
been done for them. 


Government 
firmTwdse 
Iran embargo’ 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 


The British government was ac- 
cused yesterday of knowingly 
breaking a United Nations amis 
embargo and its own guidelines 
preventing the supply of arms 
to Iran during the Iran-Iraqwar. 

The potentially explosive al- 
legation was made by Stephen 
Byers, MP for 'RbOsend and a 
liiboorwhip, maletterto Va- 
lerie Stracfaan, head of Customs* 
and Excise. Mr Byers claimed 
he had evidence detailing five 
shipments made by Royal Ord- 
nance, the&a state-owned ain- 
r mmitinn manufac turer, to Iran 

in 1985 and 1986. 

If proven, Mr Byers’s claims 
would cause maximum damage 
to the Government as it awaits 
publication of the Scott inquiry 
report into arms exports to Iraq. 
The Royal Ordnance alk^ations 
could hong into question the rote 
ofMichael Hesettme, fee Deputy 
Prime Minster, wiw was, for part 

for Defence, in ultimate control 
of Royal Ordnance. This could 
be the first rimeMrHesehiae’s 
name has been dragged into the 
embargo-breaking scandals cul- 
minating in the Scott inquiry. Un- 
like several of his Cabinet 
colleagues. Mr Hesdtme is ex- 
pected to emerge with dean 


who instigated that inquiry. 
BMARC sent naval guns to Iran 
via Singapore, in contraven- 
tion of the UN blockade and 
government export gtrideHnes. 
Mr Byers, h o wever, claims to 
hare obtained evidence of direct 
shipments to Iran, and, most 
embarrassingly <rf all, says they 
were made by a government- 
owned company. 

A “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” between Royal Ord- 
nance arid the Government 
makes it dear who was in 
cbarge:fec co mp a ny had tosrf?- 


xnit an business plan to 
for 


hands from fee Scott report 
Mr Byers requested that Cus- 


toms extend its current investi- 
gation into possible breaches of 
arms controls by BMARC, the 
defence supplier which once 
counted Jonathan Aitken, for- 
mer defence minister, among 
its directors, to cover Royal 
Ordnance. It was Mr Heseltme 



Aitken: Investigated 


the Secretary of State for De- 
fence and could not enter into 
iMi-hreim c- trading agreements 
without his approval. 

Thirty-five pages of docu- 
ments, including ships* mani- 
fests, sent to Customs, 
apparently map out five ship- 
ments from Royal Ordnance: 

■ From a Kent part in Sep- 
tember 1985. On board were 11 
contamereofpropeflant powder 
and one of tefryL The ship 
went to Zeebrugge, then to 
Rijeka in Yugoslavia and on to 
Bandar Abbas in Iran where the 
cargo was unloaded on 26 Oc- 
tober 1985. 

■From a Kent port to Iran with 
three containers of tetxyl, in No- 
vember 1985. 

■ 54 cases of tetryl to Iran in 
April 1986. 

■ 104 cases of Royal Ord- 
nance-manufactured tetryl to 
Bandar, Abbas in June 1986. 

■ 2,600'bases of explosive pow- 
der to Bandar Abbas in July 1986. 

Mr Byers obtained hispapers 
from sources in the United 
States and Scamfinawa. They re- 
fer to Royal Ordnance's partic- 
ipation in a tight-k nft group of 

hirers. Another British ammu- 
nition-maker is I CL It is 
understood ICI management 
ordered the co mpa ny to take no 
part in the trade with Iran. 

The consignments were or- 
ganised by Scandinavian Com- 
modity, according to Mr Byers' 
documents, with the shipping 
arranged by TSransammo of 
Antwerp in Belgium. In some 
cases, claims Mr Byers, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland is 
shown as acting as banker. 

A Customs spokeswoman 
said they had yet to receive Mr 

Byers’ letter and it was too ear- 
ly to comment 


Cricketer wins damages for loyalty jibe 



Devon Malcolm: Committed 


The England cricketer Devon 
Malcolm yesterday accepted 
substantial undisclosed libel 
damag e s over a magazin e arti- 
cle which questioned his com- 
mitment to the team. 

The Jamaican-born Der- 
byshire fast bowler, who leaves 
for the winter tour of South 
Africa tomorrow, attended the 
High Court to hear his sohri tor, 
Naynesh Desai, tell the judge, 
Mr Justice Morland, of the 
great offence caused by the 
item m fee July issue of Wisden 
Cricket Monthly. 

Headed "Is it in the blood?", 
the article suggested that Eng- 
land players of overseas origin 
would lack real commitment to 
fee England team and would be 


motivated solely by a desire for 
personal advancement and 
achievement 

It named Mr Malcolm, who 
has 32 caps and has taken more 
than 100 Test-wickets, in such 
a way as to question his suit- 
ability to be selected for Eng- 
land, his patriotism and his 
loyalty. 

Mr Malcolm found the alle- 
gations, which were entirely 
untrue, racist and highly offen- 
sive, Mr Desai said. 

He had always been a fully 
committed England player and 
supporter and took pride in 
playing for his country. 

Rupert Elliott, for the de- 
fence, said the publishers Wis- 
den Cricket Magazin es Ltd and 


fee magazine’s editor dissoci- 
ated themselves from the afle- 


ndent contributor, 
sc article was published in 
the belief that it was a contri- 
bution to a legitimate debate but 
it was now accepted it should 
not have appeared. 

They had already published 



agreed to pay 
damages and his legal co$L 
Mr Malcolm,, of Oakwood, 
Derby, left court smiling after 
fee judge added his best wish- 
es for the tour. 

"T hope Mr Malcolm can re- 

L!. J : I J.»TL. A V n 


Justice Morland comment- 


ed, referring to fee bowler’s haul 
in 1994 of nine South African 
wickets for 57 runs. 

Afterwards, Mr Malcolm said 
he intended to pay a share of fee 
damages to fee Derbyshire 
Cbfidren’s Hospital and the 
Devon Malcolm Cricket Centre 
for young people in Sheffield. 

“I am delighted that my com- 
mitment to fee England team 

has been recognised. 1 hope no 
one will ever again question fee 
dedication and loyalty of sports- 
men ^ and women because of 
their dace of birth or ethnic ori- 
gin," ne i said. 

“It is important to me to pro- 
mote multi-racial sport I am 
looking forward now to playing 
for England in South Africa." 


C- 
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Clinton aide targets 
Ulster deadlock 

Tbny Lake, President Clinton’s 
National Security Adviser, met 
officials at Downing Street yes- 
terday as part of efforts to re- 
vive the Northern Ireland peace 
process with a plan for an in- 
ternational commission for de- 
commisaowng IRA and lqyaBst 
paramflitaiy weapons. 
^There are hopes the propos- 
al wffl be agreed before bfeGni- 
ton’s visit to Britain at the end 
of non month. , . 

Dick Spring, fee Irish Rareign 
Minister, and Sir Patrick May- 
hew, fee Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, will meet in 
Belfast today to discuss securi- 
ty and political plans for mov- 
ing fee peace process forward. 

Crash charges 

The articulated lony driver in- 
volved in a head on crash with 
a car which killed five young 
British medics working in 
southern Africa is to fare 
charges of “culpable bomnade , 
Swaziland police said. Inquiries 
into the accident near Lavumisa 
are continuing but fee driver, 
from Durban, South Africa, is 
to be remanded for trial. 

Oil spill toll 

A factory that spilled 2 tons of 
heavy fuel oil into t he M ersey 
polluting a five-mile stretch of 
the river estuary could fere 
prosecution by the National 
Rivera Authority. More than 
100 birds were affected by fee 
spillage from a soap and wash- 
ing powder works m Warring- 
ton, Cheshire. 

Brain injury award 

A seven-year-old girl stuck with 
the mental age of a six-month- 
old after suffering brain dam- 
age at birth was awarded 
£785,000 agreed damages at 
fee High Court in London. 
Lucy Piper was asphyxiated 
when her mother went into 
Iflhmir at Famhorougfa hospital, 
Orpington, Kent 

Footballer lined 

Footballer Steve Kirk, 32, a de- 
fender wife Scottish premier di- 
vision team Falkirk, was fined 
£250 after being found guilty of 
in juring a 12-year-old girl when 
he recklessly kicked the ball into 
fee crowd when another play- 
er was injured during a game 
against Hearts in Apm. 

Author dies 


Wffliam Murray, fee creator of 
the Peter ana Jane reading 
books for young children, has 
died aged S3. More than 80 mil- 
lion copies of fee fee 37 Lady- 
bird. keyword reading scheme 
books be helped devise over 30 
years ago have been sold. 

£l-6m drug haul 

Cannabis resin with a street val- 
ue of £1.6m was seized at 
Heathrow in the largest seizure 
of fee drug at London airports 
this year. A detector dog found 
the 500kg of the drug in a con- 
signment of machine parts from 
Holland. 


Wheelchair attack 


Police were hunting four youths 
who knocked a disabled grand- 
mother out of her wheelchair 
after demanding cash and 
kicked her unconscious. Jeanne 
Aird, 52, of Havant, Hampshire, 
suffered a broken cheekbone. 


Irish brain drain 


The number of students from 
the Irish Republic entering 
United Kingdom universities 
this year has soared to a new 
high, figures showed. Numbers 
last year leapt by 50 per cent to 
4,500, prompting fears in 
Dublin a teenage brain drain. 


Child abducted 

Police were questioning a 
20-year-old man after a nine- 
year-old girl was abducted and 
sexually assaulted in Derby. 

Criminal logic 

A questionnaire of 130 criminals 
found that town centre securi- 
ty cameras would not only have 
deterred them from offending 
but also prevented them from 
becoming victims of crime, fee 
police newspaper The Law said. 

Plastic improvement 

North Yorkshire County Conn- 
ed ia replacing its aluminium 
road signs with plastic ones to 
fod thieves stealing them to mek 
down for cash. More than 300 
signs have been stolen since 
February at a cost of £20,000. 
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‘Chapter of errors’ led to Parkhurst escape 


STEPHEN WARD 

In the dark of a January 
evening, a dog handler at 
Parkhurst noticed a hole cut in 
the wire perimeter fence. It took 
30 minutes for staff to discover 
who was missing, and by that 
time three prisoners had been 
on the run with money and 
weapons for two and a half 
hours. 

The Learmont inquiry into 
the episode tells the story of dis- 
aster at eveiy stage, “a chapter 
of errors at every level and a 
naivety which defies befieF. The 
break-out was not based on any 
“new or ingenious” plan, but 
amply on the ability of the 

Prison 
chief sad 
not to 
complete 
his term 

Jojo Moyes looks 
at the brief and 
difficult tenure of a 
‘career manager 1 

Few were surprised when it 
emerged earlier this year that 
Derek Lewis bad not been the 
first choice to head the Prison 
Service. 

A career manager, whose 
previous charges had included 
motorway services, television 
rental and Granada Television, 
he had no prison or public 
work experience when he was 
appointed in 1993. More im- 
portantly, he had no experience 
of dealing with ministers. 

Mr Lewis's tenure did not 
take place in the easiest of 
times and many feel he has been 
an “unlucky” Director Gen- 
eral. In his two years in the ser- 
vice the prison population has 
jumped from 40,000 to 51,600, 
and four months after his ap- 
pointment he inherited Michael 
Howard as Home Secretary, a 
man with a very different view 
of the prison regime. 

Detractors admit that he has 
improved many parts of the 
prison service. But Mr Lewis, 
who was paid an unprecedent- 
ed £125,000 ayear, was atom? 
popular for following ministers’ 
advice against research, and 
for implementing privatisation 
reforms and market testing, 
which demoralised staff and 
overwhelmed governors with 
administration. 

He also presided over some 
of the worst lapses in security, 
and it was tnc furore sur- 
rounding these that led to his 
dismissal yesterday. 

Whitemoor prison in Cam- 
bridgeshire has been one of Mr 
Lewis’s greatest bugbears. Five 
IRA terrorists tried to shoot 
their way out of the prison last 
year and Scmtex explosive was 
later discovered inside. 

Mr Lewis was also criticised 
over the transfer of IRA pris- 
oners; Brighton bomber fctrick 
Magee was sent back to Ulster 
on the day the Northern Ireland 
ceasefire started. The escapes 
from privatised security firms, 
the Everthorpc riots, the suicide 
of alleged multiple kfller Fred 
West while on remand, and 
the murder of a Woohvorth’s 
shop assistant by murderer Ian 
Kay while cm prison leave com- 
pounded the pressure. 

But it was the escape of 
three dangerous prisoners from 
Parkhurst in Januarythis year 
that ultimately made Mr 
Lewis's position untenable, es- 
pecially once a leaked copy of 
Sir John Learmoofs report an- 
gled him out for criticism. The 
report said lire policy of 


prisoners to follow a well-trod- 
den path through loose and in- 
effective security. 

The escape was the culmi- 
nation of long and detailed 
preparations which rivalled 
those of the British prisoners of 
war in Coldhz. The three men 
had made tools, a steel ladder 
and a gun, and had acquired 
blank ammunition. They 
also made a key — which they 
tested beforehand -to open all 
the doors and gates, andsome- 
how they managed to accumu- 
late more than £200. 

On the evening of the escape 
the three men had stayed on in 
the sports hall after exercise. No 
one noticed that the party of ten 


had shrunk to seven back on the 

wing. The men walked 200 
yards without being noticed, us- 
ing their key to open doors, in- 
cluding the training workshop 
where they picked up the tools 
they had prepared beforehand. 

They then cut their way 
through a mesh fence, where 
they were missed by closed- 
circuit television cameras, bef- 
ore scaling the perimeter wall 
using the bidder, still unseen by 
the cameras and unnoticed by 
prison officers. 

The staff wim were supposed 
to be keeping an eye on the tele- 
vision screens were untrained 
and distracted by other duties. 
Despite almost 20 years of cor- 


respondence and complaints, 
alarms had never been installed 
by the Prison Service on the 
perimeter fence. Some areas 
were not cowered by the closed 
rircuii cameras. The report says 
this neglect of technology was 
“quite extraordinary”. 

The escaping men were in 
their own cloches, with a good 
head start They walked to 
Newport and took a taxi nine 
miles to Sandown. They then 
spent four days frying to steal 
an aircraft, and several boats, 
undetected by the massive 
search now underway. Finally, 
they were caught after being 
spotted by chance by an off-duty 
prison officer. 



Final departure: Derek Lewis leaving his office yesterday Photograph; Geraint Lewis 


appointing business executives 
and dvil servants without oper- 
ational experience, to run the 
prison service had been “a 
disaster”. Mr Lewis, renowned 
for his planning and cost- 
evaluation skills, was reported 
to have been appointed over 
more obvious candidates be- 
cause of his fervent backing of 
prison privatisation. 

By early this year, however, 
there were reports that he was 
poised to quit; that he had told 
dose colleagues he wanted out 


of the hot seat and a return to 
industry. Meanwhile, relations 
between Mr Lewis and Michael 
Howard are said to have be- 
come increasingly strained, 
largely due to what ts seen as the 
Home Secretary's “interfer- 
ence” in the work of the Prison 
Service, 

Michael Howard yesterday 
told the Commons that it was 
“with some sadness” that he had 
concluded a change of leader- 
ship was necessary.” But Mr 
Lewis is said to be angry at 


having been used as a political 
shield by the Home Secretary. 
Mr Lewis has been described as 
Mr Howard’s “whipping boy” 
and has said he is deeply 
disappointed “not to finish the 
job off”. 

In his letter in response to the 
“sacking” he told the Home 
Secretary; “It is a great disap- 
pointment to me that in the 13 
months since the Whitemoor 
escape you have required so 
much paper but have paid so lit- 
tle attention to prisons.” 


Alcatraz-style jail planned 


HEATHER MILLS 
Home Affairs Correspondent 

A super-secure Alcatraz-style 
prison for high risk, sophisti- 
cated prisoners, another to take 
psychotic and volatile inmates, 
and the setting up of armed re- 
sponse units are central to Sir 
John Leannont’s blueprint for 
the future. 

His withering ISO-page report 
contains 127 reootnmendalmas 
for root and branch reform, de- 
signed to end what he described 
as: “a chapter of errors at eveiy 
level and a naivety that defies 
belief” 

As well as improving the 
physical security of the country’s 
pie, the report recommends re- 
structuring and streamlining 
management, a total reap- 
praisal of the risks posed by all 
inmates and major changes in 
their treatment. “This inquiry 
has found a great deal that 
needs to be put right within the 
prison service, spanning Jead- 


Service,” Sir John concludes. 

In what will be a controver- 
sial recommendation to a 
Home Secretary who does not 
want to appear soft on prison- 
ers, he also recommends to 
use of ifrcell' television as a 
means of control'. He suggests 
that its provision and the hours 
it can be used could be used as 
an incentive for good behaviour. 
“The fact that so many other 
countries have gone down this 
road is proof positive Of its ad- 
vantages.” He identifies as a pri- 
ority the need to end the drug 
culture in jails and suggests re- 
moving prisoners’ rights to pri- 
vate rash, which has allowed 
some to have access to thou- 
sands of pounds. All cash 
should be earned and jails 
should increase the amount of 
work available to inmates. 

Sir John suggests mandato- 
ry “dosed” visits, where visitors 
and prisoners are divided by 
glass screens, for ail exception- 
al risk inmates, like IRA pris- 
oners. He also says that Judge 
Stephen Tirmim. the Indepen- 


dent Chief Inspector of Prisons 
-who had warned about lax se- 
curity at ftokhmst before the es- 
cape -should have an enhanced 
role with an increased staff. 

The cost is estimated at over 
£134.5m in the first four years 
- the bulk of which is for the two 
new super-secure prisons. 

Denying that he had im- 
ported the idea from the Unit- 
ed States, Sir John said a 
well-respected architect had 
been brought in to design a 
British jail for the 21st cenluiy. 
It would have two control tow- 
ers, and although he makes no 
recommendation for on-site 
firearms, he does suggest the 
setting up of armed response 
units. Visitors would have 10 
pass through a tunnel into a 
prison divided into separate, 
self-contained units, with all 
recreational areas covered by 
anti-helicopter wire. Would-be 
would have to nego- 
tiate three walls and a fence. 
rfng^ cameras and alarms. 

The idea for an Alcatraz-type 

.jafl was fixst put forward 30years 


agp by Earl Mcruntbatlen, after 
his inquiry into the escape of the 



^aH the 

most dangerous criminals under 
one roof was rejected in favour 
of the current “dispersal” sys- 
tem - which spreads aD high risk 
prisoners among six top secu- 
rity jails: Parkhurst, white- 
moor, Full Sutton, LongLartin, 
Fraukland and Behnarsh. 

Sir John has reversed the 30- 
year penal policy after a series 
of security embarrassments, in- 
cluding those at Parkhurst and 
Whitemoor, which showed that 
the dispersal system was far 
from foolproof The humilia- 
tions began with the spectacu- 
lar helicopter escape in 1987 
from Gaitree prison by Andrew 
Russell. He was also among 
those who escaped from White- 
moor in September last year. 

Bui there remains deep con- 
cern about tiie new plans, not 
least from governors who daim 
it makes impossible the. break- 
ing up of gangs bent on escape, 
violence or intimidation. 


The inquiry revealed that 
one of the escaped prisoners 
was a qualified sheet-metal- 
worker who had been left, 
unsupervised, to make the lad- 
der out of some unwanted goal- 
posts. Another made the key, 
probably copying from memo- 
ry a prison officer’s key. He also 
made a tool which would help 
steal cars and aircraft. And, 
somehow, they made a gun. 

The cash and ammunition 
probably came in via visitors. 
There was no closed-circuit 
television in the visiting area, 
and the report says: “It was 
. known by officers that, in the 
confosioa and noise, illicit items 
were regularly passed to the in- 


mates.” Staff themselves may 
have brought illegal items in - 
they were seldom checked. 

Some of the weaknesses are 
blamed on the continual and 
disruptive building work at the 
Victorian jail, which had begun 
in 1988 and should have finished 
in 1993, but will now go on into 
the next century. Staff includ- 
ing the Governor, resisted tem- 
porary closure in order to 
protect their jobs. 

“A phoney stability was 
achieved at Park-hurst... by 
surrender to the prisoners of 
control over their daily exis- 
tence,” says the report. The 
prison was effectively run by the 
prisoners; there was no real lim- 


it to private cash holdings, and 
bullying and intimidation were 
rife, so money accumulated 
with the more powerful 
inmates. When 20 high-risk 
prisoners were transferred from 
the prison after the escape, the 
total private cash balance held 
on behalf of inmates fell by 
almost £15,000. Phonecards 
were used as currency for drugs 
and gambling. The Governor 
spent only two or three hours 
a week talking to staff and in- 
mates, and 50 on paperwork. 

Ifibejprisoo was incompetent 
in keeping prisoners in, it was 
even worse at catching them 
once they were out. The report 
describes the hunt as “chaos”. 


No one knew who should be 
called in to help, many radios 
and torches had flat batteries, 
and maps were illegible photo- 
copies. The report concludes: 
“The break-out could have 
been launched at any time with 
the same chances of success. 
There is tittle (o commend in Lhe 
way things were done despite 
the conscientiousness of many 
individuals. 

“The hopelessness of the sit- 
uation is perhaps best illustrat- 
ed by the comments of many 
honest prison officers who dur- 
ing interviews made the plea: 
‘Please come back and check 
that your recommendations 
have been implemented'.” 


‘Your objectives were achieved’ 


This is an edited version of the 
letter from Derek Lewis to Home 
Secretary, Michael Howard 

/ • Dear Michael, 

* lam responding to your 
statement given to the House 
this afternoon. Wfe met late 
yesterday morning, when you 
said that yoo had studied the re- 
port of the Learmont Inquiry 
You had also seen the consid- 
erable amount of material - set- 
ting out my assessment ~ of the 
report. 

-You said that the two views 
were not reconcilable and that 
you had to choose between 
them. You we&t on to say that 
you accepted the general thrust 
of the report but that the criti- 
cisms in it ... made my position 
untenable. 

You proposed that we should 
both agree, and that you should 
report to the House today, that 
it would be in the best interests 
of the Prison Service for me to 
give up the director generalship 
at the end of this calendar year. 

..J must reiterate the cir- 
cumstances and basis on which 
I was appointed by your pre- 
decessor, Kenneth Clarke. 

He and others had identified 
severe weaknesses in both the 
performance and the operation 
of the Prison Service ... it was de- 
cided to give the service agency 
status and appoint a new direc- 
tor general by open competition. 
On my arrival, it was dear that 
the actent of the perfbnnance, or- 
ganisational, structural and cul- 
tural weaknesses were far greater 
than had been described to me 
... It was also dear that achiev- 
ing the fundamental changes 
and turnaround required would 


Derek Lewis : The case tor and against 
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considered “in the round”... 

—It is significant that so many 
of the Learmont recommen- 
dations represent action lhal has 
already been taken, was al- 
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Reforms 
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be a matter requiring many 
years’ work -no less than five... 

Any assessment of our per- 
formance over the last two 
years must also take into ac- 
count the fact that the service 
achieved all of the objectives 
that you personally set for us last 


year and all but one of the ob- 
jectives set by your predecessor 
in the first year. 

... None of that under-esti- 
mates the extreme seriousness 
of the escapes from Whitemoor 
and Parkhurst Bails], but there 
is a need for performance to be 


posed to the inquiry by the 
Prison Service. 

I have considered your sug- 
gestion in the context of this and 
against the background of the 
unanimous confidence ex- 
pressed in my leadership hy the 
whole board ... 1 was, therefore, 
unable to accept your propos- 
al that I should resign. 

Events over the last 12 
months have highlighted the 
way in which the split between 
your responsibility for policy 
and mine for operations has be- 
come thoroughly confused ... 

The Learmont report also 
lightly points to tins very high lev- 
el of ministerial involvement in 
operational matters. The re- 
ports comments on “the personal 
pressures which the competing 
demands of the politicians, the 
media and successive opera- 
tional incidents must have in- 
flicted on [me]”. 

It is a great disappointment 
to me that in the 13 months since 
the Whitemoor escape, you 
have required so mucu paper 
but have paid so little attention 
to prisons themselves with only 
some six visits — fewer than in 
the preceding 13 months. 

- What the service most 
needs at tius juncture Is conti- 
nuity, consistency and genuine 
ministerial support. It is a mat- 
ter of great regret that you 
have not chosen to give it that 
support ... 

Yours sincerely ^ 

Derek Lewis / 



Call 0800 700 444 to apply for the American Express Card. 
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Tycoon ‘constantly tried to stretch the law 



JOHN WHUCOCK 

Financial Correspondent 

Kevin Maxwell took id the wit- 
ness stand for the first time yes- 


/ 
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An early 


Christmas box 
from Ford. 


OfU#h4 

Fiesta U 
LX 5 door 

Escort L6 
LX 5 door 

Mondeo 1.8 
LX 5 door 

Mileage 

12,000 pa 

12,000 pa 

12,000 pa 

Recommended Retail Price'" 

£8.610 

£11,995 

£13,185 

Estimated On-The-Road Price'” 1 

£9215 

£12,600 

£13,790 

Deposit (%> 

201 

20% 

20* 

Deposit (£) 

£1,843 

£2,520 

£2.758 

Balance 

£7,372 

£10,080 

£11.032 

Total Charges tor Credit 11 ' 

£1.755.18 

£2,393.95 

£2,599.68 

Total Credit Price 

£10,970 18 

£14.993.95 

£16,389.68 

Term (months) 

25 

25 

25 

Number of Monthly Payments 

24 

24 

24 

Monthly Payments 

£216.57 

£292.55 

£323.97 

Optional Final Payment to Purchase 14 ' 

£3.874 50 

£5,397.75 

£5,801.40 

APR 

16.0% 

15.8* 

I5.8S 

CHRISTMAS BOX CHEQUE 

£649.71 

£877.65 

' £971.91 


Drive away a new Fiesta LX, Mondeo LX or Escort 
Ghia, Si or LX model on Options between October 1st and 
November 30th, and Ford will pay you a sum equal 



to 3 monthly payments' For more information, contact your 
Ford Dealer or call 0800 111 222. It’s the only time you'll 
be able to open the box and take the money. 


Subiecl lg model ataibbiiilr Finance prcmiJrd sobiecf fo stilus Ip o*er ISs enljf GBdMr.lees isd iMtewntirs ba; be required. CetliM categories gl bosims aseis wilt be inelrtibla II) Including VAI jt 1751 as 11 (ViaiMr l iqqc 
i'2l Includes detuery. Jllitft. tael and 12 menus road lund licence (31 Includes £55 admnntrition lee {me VflTl parade uiib lbs fust inoolblf payneni 143 Furl tti rtaiges mj r bt mate subset! to milt see and anuliliot Written 
guotifions available turn Ford Credit Eu'ose jlc. ft] B;, 45 , Erer.r«:4 CH13 3AR Apjties to vehicles registered between 1/10/95 and 30/11/95. Financed under Ford Credit's 24 Booth Options Hire Porchasi Agreement 'Fbls uym»t will 
be made b) ford Hdor CcmpaBr ltd and shall not alJect the customer's liabilities under the Options Hire Parcbase Agreemraf with Ford Credit Europe pic aad shall eiclude rhe adninisliition lee and any Payment Protection Plaa premrwns 


■Hie Maxwell Trial 



Robert Maxwell, as a “bully" 
wbo used “verbal brutality”. 

After 19 weeks hearing the 
prosecution case, an Old Bai- 
ley jury heard Kevin Maxwell’s 
counsel, Alan Jones QC out- 
line bow he would defend him- 
self Kevin’s brother Ian, who 
also faces charges of conspira- 
cy to defraud the Maxwell pen- 
sion funds, listened as Kevin 
described their father “I was in 

awe of him as a child, I was very 

frightened.” 

He said bis father “was some- 
body ^ who dominated any busi- 
ness titathewas involved in and 
that domination was partly 
physical. He was a big man, he 
had enormous dharisma and a 
- commanding presence in a 
room. Given his' weight and balk 
he could dominate and did 
donnoate every meeting that he 
attended”. 

While Robert Maxwell did 
not consider himself above the 
law, the tycoon constantly at- 
tempted to “stretch the taw as 
far as it would go”. 

Kevin and Ian Maxwell, 
together with Larry Thachteo- 

1 the defence: Kevin Maxwell arriving at the Old Bailey yesterday where he took to the witness stand for the first time Photograph: Edward Webb - berg, a former Maxwell finan- 
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dal adviser, deny conspiracy to 
defraud the trustees and ben<> 
firtaries of the pension funds by 
misusing £22m shares m an 
Israeli company leva, by pledg- 
ing them as security fora loan 
in a vain attempt to prop up me 
ailing Maxwell empire after 
Robert Maxwell’s death m 
November 1991. Kevin Maxwell 
alone denies a si milar charge of 
ring with his father to mis- 
use £100xn shares in the Israeli 
company Scdtex to pay private 
Maxwell company debts. 

Mr Jones told the jury that 
the defence would argue that 
Kevin believed both sets of 
shares bad been legally trans- 
ferred from the pension funds 
to the private side of the busi- 
ness empire, Robert Maxwell 
Group (RMG), before being 
used for these subsequent deals. 

When Mr Jones asked Kevin 
who he believed the Scitex 
shares belonged to in July and 
August of 1991, just months 
before his father's death, he 
replied: “I believed they had 
been transferred to the owner- 
ship of RMG. I was told that by 
my father. I saw an amended 
version of a contract and I 
believed those shares to have 
been transferred.” 

As for the ownership of the 
shares in Tfeva, he said: “Again 
I believed the ownership of 
Tfeva shares had been trans- 
ferred from Bishopsgate [which 
administered the pension funds] 
to RMG. Again I was told by my 

father that ownership had been 
transferred-” 

Mr Jones also revealed that 
the defence would be calling 
evidence “as to how Robert 
Maxwell met his death”. He told 
the jury that after his father’s 
death, Kevin believed the banks 
would continue to support him 
and that an injection of£400m 
into the group would be forth- 
coming from an investor. 

- Kevin's case was that he had 
believed that while the Maxwell 
empire was suffering “liquidity 


problems’’ throughout 1991 it 

s still “saveable” because it 
had a number of very valuable 
businesses and would enjoy we 
continued support of ns banks. 
The defence argues that it was 
the bonks that caused the even* 
tual collapse of the group by 
wiihdrawtoffsupport.. 

Mr Jones said be was reluc- 
tant, because erf the widespread 
press interest, to identify at 
fois s t ag*? the witnesses who 
would be called, but they 
included Kevin’s wife Pandora. 

Kevin said his father was 
“somebody who inspired great 
loyalty and he was a real leader 
in that sense, a charismatic 
leader. He wasn’t motivated by 
money, he was motivated by 
power, the ability to influent* 
events, the ability to make a dif- 
ference, to change things, not 
only in this country but abroad^. 

He would bully his subordi- 
nates. he said. “The domination 
was in part physical, part dians- 
jnatir, and also he dominated by 
virtue of his success. The more 
successful he got the more peo- 
ple were willing to accept his 
judgment. He was capable of 
being extremely charming to 
people, he was capable of be- 
ing winning but he was also ca- 
pable of verbal brutality in 
meetings, public dressing- 
downs not only of his children 
but also his senior managers.” 

Kevin dcscribed how his fa- 
ther would hold daily meetings 
with senior managers at Mirror 
Group Newspapers. “If any of 
those managers had the mis- 
fortune to be reporting an event 
that displeased him, the guy 
would have a strip tom off him 
and the humiliation would be in 
public in front of his peers.” 

People were willing to work 
for Robert Maxwell despite his 
bullying nature because of the 
other, charming side of his 
character, said Kevin. ]*Therc 
aren't that many top jobs in 
Fleet Street How many editors 
of national newspapers arc 
there? If you are in positions of 
interest and power in an excit- 
ing environment, you put up 
wfth a lot" 

He even forced senior 
directors to open mail in the 
mail room at Pergamon Press 
and would harangue them if 
they dealt with it wrongly. “It 
was his way of imposing control 
and putting die fear of God into 
people,” Kevin said. 

The case continues today. 



Dominant character: Robert Maxweff 'buffed subordinates’ 

Delia’s perfect recipe 
for another bestseller 


RHYS WILLIAMS 

Media Correspondent 

The cookery author Delia 
Smith has stormed the au tumn 
bestseller list with her latest 
recipe book, Winter Collection. 

The book has sold 500,000 in 
its first week, taking it to die top 
of the hardback fist ahead of 
Enigma, Robert Harris’s long 
awaited foliow-up to Father- 
land, and Nigel Mansell’s ,4u- 
tobiography. 

Ms Smith’s publishers. BBC 
Books, had originally hoped 
the Winter Collection would 
pass the half-million mark by 
Orristmas, but extraordinary 
levels of demand - fuelled by 
the interest created by her last 
big book Summer Collection 
and vigorous price discounting 
- should see sales pass 700,000 
by mid-November. 

Smith's books have sold more 
than 8 million copies. The 
Cookery Course has never been 
out of the top 20 since its first 
appearance in 1978, while Sum- 
mer Collection published two 
years ago sold more than a mil- 
lion on the back of a television 




senes, which was repeated this 
summer. The launch of the 
Winter Collection was timed to 
coincide with a new television 
series starting last Wednesday. 

Such has been the interest in 
her culinary ideas that when she 
broadcast a recipe for truffle 
torte in December 1990, listing 
among the ingredients “liquid 
glucose (available from 
chemists)”, pharmacies the 
length and breadth of Britain 
promptly sold out. 

However, there is no doubt 
that the climate of discounting 
created by the collapse of the 
Net Book Agreement has con- ' 
tnouted significantly to the 
pace of the Winter Collection's 

f? e ^,^ t ? relone ‘ s “ selling 

the *15.99 book for £10.99, as 
are Woolworths and Sains- 
buty’s. 

Book Warehouse is offering £ 
a discount price of £9.99 - 41p 
cheaper than small independent 
snopscan huy the book whole- 
sale. This has led to feara that 
some bookshops will be priced 
out of business in their key gift- 
buying season. ^ 

Ever so English, page 19 
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Centre stage: £30m will turn Sadler's Wells into the theatre of the future', while £12. 4m will recreate the Globe (above right) in a Shakespearean past Photograph: Ed Sykes 



grants 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Reporter 

The Earl of Gowrie, the chair- 
man of the Arts Council, was 
thrown on the defensive yes- 
terday after a £30m lottery 
award to Sadler’s Wells theatre 
in London reignited criticism 
that lottery money was funding 
the entertainment of “toffs”. 

The award to Sadler’s Wells, 
one of London's most adven- 
turous dance theatres, was 
made in the sixth round of 
lottery grants from the Arts 
Council, which totalled just 
under £51m. 

Other grants included the 
delayed £12.4m award to 
Shakespeare’s Globe theatre 


to complete the main open-air 
auditorium; £750,000 to Eden- 
wood Productions to film A 
Midsummer Nigftt’sDrcam un- 
der the direction of Adrian 
Noble; and £lm to Picture 
MaceKhns toward the cost of 
adapting William Golding’s 
novel The Spire. 

The £30m grant to Sadler’s 
Wells - the largest since the 
Royal Opera House won £55m 
in July - will pay for the de- 
molition of the theatre’s flawed 
1930s building, which is unlist- 
ed, and the construction of a hi- 
tech “theatre of the future” on 
the same TsKngtnn site. 

But the size of the grant has 
weighted the balance of arts 
lottery funding even more heav- 


ily in London’s favour. Since the 
Alts Coundl be gan its handmrts 
in March it has spent £179m, 
69.8 per cent of winch has gone 
to the capttaL Lord Gowrie ac- 
knowledged that the balance 

wnold look “rather d amn ing " to 

anyone outside the capital, but 
said the pattern would change 
as more applications came 
through. He added that a num- 
ber or“in evitable factors” had 
caused the early dispropor- 
tionate spend - including the 
size of the country, which meant 
that the biggest cultural insti- 
tndonswerem London, and the 
fact that big organisations had 
the staff to process bids fast , 
In rejecting the criticism that 
the award to Sadler’s Wells, 


which boasts Tbny Blair's wife 
Cherie as an honorary adviser, 
was another example of fund- 
ing “art for tpfiEs”, Lord Gowrie 
add: “Wsare not sitting in a lour 
d'Ivoire. We are responding to 
real bads from real people... It’s 
untrue to say that all rich peo- 
ple like opera, or. the upper 
classes don’t Hke reggae.” 

His co mments were bached 
by Jan AJbeiy, chief executive 
of Sadler’s Wfehs, who said that 
the average price for a seat at 
the theatre was £10.70. He 
added: The key words which 

infra in everything we do are that 
access must be at prices that ar- 
tisans and labourers can afford." 

The work on the L50O-seat 
mam theatre and the studio 


theatre is due to start next aut- 
umn — if the theatre ran raise 
almost £9m by then in part- 
nership funding - and wul be 
completed in two years. 

Lord Gowrie also announced 
yesterday that the Arts Coun- 
cil was setting up a “trouble- 
shooting department” to 
oversee the way lottery money 
is spent on capital projects. He 
then surprised observers by an- 
nouncing that he would be pre- 
pared to give tottery funds to aD 
ait forms — including reggae 
bands. The former Minister for 
the Arts explained: T look 
upon culture as existing across 
a very, very wide swathe.” 

Bat Lord Gowrie quashed 
speculation that it was dancing 


to reggae music which bad 
caused his accident at the week- 
end, in which he cracked two 
ribs. That had been incurred by 
getting out of the bath too 
quickly. * . 

■ Virginia Bottomley, the Nat- 
ional Heritage Secretary, has 
given a dear hint that the Nat- 
ional Heritage Memorial Rind 
is reconsidering its rejection of 
the Neptune Hall scheme in 
Greenwich for a grant from 
lottery funds, following the 
intervention of Prince Phi 
as reported yesterday in the 
Independent. 

Mrs Bottomley said on BBC 
radio she expected the review 
to have “a positive” outcome. 

Letters, page 18 


Leader of Wee Frees’ dies 


ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs Correspondent 

The Moderator of the Free 
Church of Scotland, the “Wee 
Frees”, has died. The RevMur- 
do Madeod, 60, was minister of 
thecharefa in Storno w ay, which, 
with 1,000 members, dasned to 
be the largest Calvinist con- 
gregation in Scotland. 

The “Wee Frees”, who split 
from the Church of Scotland in 
'1843 over the stale appointment 
of ministers, are not as rabidly 
anti-Catbolic as the “ W» W* 
Frees”, the sect from "which 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord 


Mackay of Qashfem, was ex- 
pelled after he attended a col- 
league’s funeral mass. 

As Moderator of this year’s 
Assembly, Mr Macleod had to 
deal with the embarrassment of 
a visit by Cardinal Winning, 
head of the Roman Cathohc 
Church in Scotland, who ac- 
companied the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland, paying 
his annual ceremonial visit. 

The Cardinal had earlier 
pleaded .the cause of ecu- 
menism at the General As- 
sembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and been denounced 
by Mr Madeod. “Jt is shodring 


and appalling and a sad day for 
Scotland when a Roman 
Catholic Cardinal is invited to 
address the national church,” he 
said, before realising that the 
Cardinal had been smuggled 
into his own Assembly. 

Mr Madeod was praised yes- 
terday for his tactful hanrflmg 
of a long-running inquiry into 
allegations of sexual impropri- 
ety against one of the Wee 
Frees’ leading theologians, who 
was eventually cleared. The 
Reviver Martin, assistant min- 
ister, described Mr Madeod as 
one of the few “leadership" fig- 
ures in the church. 



Lard Mackay: Expell ed from 
‘WbeWto Frees’ 


Minister rejects 
calls for a ban 
on boxing 


havo a lot in common — 
both jHp on a theme. 




Call 0800 700 444 to apply for the American Express Card. 


LOUISE JURY 

The Government yesterday re- 
jected calls for a ban on boxing 
in the wake of the death of the 
fighter James Murray. 

Iain Sproat, the spprts minis- 
ter. said it was a “terrific sport” 
and added: “It would be a great 
shame if this tragic death were 
to weigh too heavily." 

Dismissing Liberal Democrat 
demands for an immediate roy- 
al commission on the sport, he 
said the British Bating Board of 
Control was already investigat- 
ing Friday night’s fight, which 
ended with Murray, 25, col- 
lapsing unconscious as fierce 
brawling broke out around him. 

An independent medical 
pane] which advised the board 
after the death of the boxer 
Bradley Stone last year was 
also reconvening. 

But as news emerged from the 
Philippines that a 19-year-old 
boxer also died on Sunday from 
injuries received in the ring, 
Labour MP Peter Hain stepped 
up the pressure for intervention. 

He said the Government 
should insist that any public 
money given to the sport was 
conditional on a “root-and- 
branch” reform. “Perhaps this 
should include a ban on punch- 
ing to the head, stopping dan- 
gerous dehydration. . . to put 
safety first, otherwise boring 
should be banned altogether.” 

Murray was pronotmeed dead 
on Sunday, two days after his 
bantamweight title fight at the 
Glasgow Hospitality fan against 


Drew Docherty. Restitute Es- 
pineli died the same day in 
Manila of a brain haemorrhage. 

The British Boxing Board of 
Control inquiry will also exam- 
ine whether new crowd control 
measures are needed to prevent 
the kind of violence witnessed 
at the Murray-Docherty fighL 
Simon Block, the board’s as- 
sistant general secretary, said 
there were very strict regulations 
for normal public fights and am- 
Dar roles for “(firmer fights”. But 
on Friday, 300 spectators Were 
allowed to stand behind the 400 
guests who bad paid £50 each 
for a four-course meaL 
Mr Block said this was very 
rare, although not unheard of, 
but said: “One of the problems 
of any governing body is the 
type of events change. You 
make legislation to cover the 
events you’re controlling then 
comes something that doesn’t 
come within the guidelines-” 
At public matches, crowds are 
not allowed to drink in the 
arena. At dinner fights, where 
they may, there had never been 
any record of trouble. 

Tbm Pendry, Labour sports 
spokesman and the British Box- 
ing Board’s safety committee 
chairman, said they were dose to 
“pretty radical proposals that-, 
mil show we’re doing all we can 
to make it as safe as possible”. 

Slratfa clyde police, who are 
investigating fore reported as- 
saults at the match, are to ex- 
amine photographic and video 
coverage to identify offenders. 

Fight goes on. Section TWo 


DAILY POEM 


Afterwords 

By Jenny Joseph 

When I am not with you 
Why, J may be on the Common; 

I may be on the tube 

On my way home with the thrortg. 

When Pm no longer with you 
I shall be the loser. 

You must not feel a lack ; 

Your thoitghts are always with me. 

My life filled up with yours 
Will come home with the others. 

When / am not with you 
And am no longer with you 
After the long release 

O, then J shall hear you singing. 

Who knows bid thoughts like birds 
May settle down on you? 

One day looking up 

When January smells of spring 

And a blackbird calls from dark azr, 

Feeling the sfyfitU of movement, 

Who knows but you may think: 

The thoughts of someone who loves us 
Are moving up there’? 

Jenny Joseph was born in 1932 in Birmingham. Her first col- 
lection The Unlooked-for Season (1960) won her a Gregory 
Award and she won a Cbolmondeley Award for her second 
collection; Rose in the Afternoon (19 74). Her Selected Poems 
was published by Bloodaxe in 1992. Last week she was award- 
ed the 1995 Forward Prize for Best Individual Poem, Tn Ho- 
nour of Love” which appears, like this poem, in her latest 
collection Ghosts and Outer Company published by Bloodaxe. 
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Bogdan was 
an ordinary 
man who led 
a quiet life, 
loved his wife 
and got on 
well with the 
neighbours. 
Unfortunately 
this did not 
save him from 
a fate worse 
than death. 

Bogdan was a lorry driver who lived in a town 
in the former Yugoslavia with his wife Sofija. 

' Even after war broke out they were on cordial 
terms with their neighbours, despite being of a 
different nationality. Bogdan was not involved in 
politics. No-one understood why the unmarked 
police car rook him away for questioning. He 
passed a lie-detector rest and was allowed to go 
home again. Three weeks later two armed men 
wearing army fatigues, claiming to be policemen, 
came to bis door and took biro away at gunpoint. 
He has never been seen since. 

Sofija has tried to End her husband. She went to 
the police station, to be told Bogdan was nor there. 
She wrote to rhe Red Cross, rhe country's 
Parliament, the Ministry of Internal Affairs, all to 
no avail Sofija lives in hope that Bogdan may be 
alive, but she can't be sure. Four years have passed 
since his "disappearance". As more years roll by 
without a word. Sofija s agony will never end. She 
will be denied the healing power of being able to 
mourn. Thar is why "disappearance" often seems a 
fate worse than death. 

Amnesty supports families in their search for the 
"disappeared". Join us or send a donation now. 

TOday is Tuesday 17 October. 
How many more days, 
how many more deaths, 
before you Join us? 

wish to become a member of Amnesty International"! 

I enclose: £21 Individual □ £27 F ami ly □ j 

£ 7.50 Student Q Under 22 O Claimant O Senior Citizen D ■ 

I wish to donate £500D £250 □ £100 □ £50 □ £25 □ £10 
Other 1 enter my Access/Visa/Mastercard No: . 


EL 


Total. 


Signed 


Card valid from 


If paying ty credit cud giveaddres where 3m) receive your credtr cud ML j 


.Surname. 


Mr/Ms. 

FLEAfE COMPLETE IN BLOCK CAPITALS 
AiMwac 


I 


D56 


.Town. 
-Rjsrcode. 


County 

ffyndomwaKio receive tnfbn&aoon shoot mailing* Fran 
sy n pw h e u e eqponrtna please ode this box. □ 

To join or make a donation, please call: 

0345 611 116 

Ci& wrif be charged at bed faro 

To Dept AA, Amnesty Ihiwil Kingdom 

Seaton. FREEPOST, London BOB 1HE 
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Police excluded 
from Guinness 
case, court told 


JAMES ClISICK 

A “star chamber" agreement 
was made to keep the police out 
of the investigation into Guin- 
ness's 19S6 multi -billion pound 
take-over of Distillers, the 
Court of Appeal was told 
yesterday. 

On the first day of the appeals 
of the four men convicted in the 
Guinness affair, counsel for 
Ernest Saunders, the former 
chief executive of Guinness, 
said the “crux of this case” 
would be that Department of 
Trade and Industry inspectors 
in effect became “evidence 
gatherers” for a prosecuting 
team that deliberately exclud- 
ed the police because they had 
less investigative power than the 
inspectors. 

Jonathan Caplan QC said 
that documents disclosed this 
year - five years after the first 
Guinness trial - had revealed 
what he called a “shameless fish- 
ing expedition”. 

In I9S6 the DTI first ap- 
pointed inspectors to investigate 
Guinness's affairs. The ap- 
pointments were essentially 
government-ordered and in- 
vestigated concerns that “con- 
cert party” activities centring on 
an illegal share support scheme 
had assisted Guinness in the 


takeover of Distillers. Accord- 
ing to Mr Caplan, the disclosed 
documents showed that the 
DTI inspectors were regarded 
as “more efficient” in uncover- 
ing facts than the police; and 
that the police, at key stages of 
the investigations, were “kept 
out" because they had less pow- 
ers than the inspectors. 

Under the then law the in- 
spectors had the power to com- 
pel those they interviewed to 
give answers and that failure to 
do so could end in imprison- 
ment. The legal privileges of 
avoiding se If-mcximinatio □ and 
the right to silence were thus de- 
nied by failing to bring in the po- 
lice at an appropriate time, 
said Mr Caplan. 

In 1990 Mr Saunders, along 
with the property tycoon, Ger- 
ald Ronson, and a former stock- 
broker, Anthony Parries, all 
received jail sentences over 
their involvement in the share 
price support scheme. The 
fourth man. Jack Lyons, a lead- 
ing consultant, received a £3m 
fine and was stripped of his 
knighthood 

The appeals - estimated to 
last a month - are expected to 
be based on the appellants' 
claims that they were denied 
their rights to silence and that 
the Serious Fraud Office also 


withheld key evidence from de- 
fence counseL 

The appeal is the latest legal 
battle in the Guinness saga 
that is so for estimated to have 
cost the taxpayer £27m. 

In court yesterday before the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Thy- 
lor, Mr Justice Macpherson 
and Mr Justice Potter, Mr Ca- 
plan argued that as there was a 
criminal prosecution of people 
involved in the Distillers take- 
over then it was wrong for the 
DTI inspectors and not the po- 
lice to be involved. 

Lord Thylor suggested that 
Mr Caplan was “sitting on a very 
narrow fence”. He said that all 
except Mr Saunders were ar- 
guing that even when all infor- 
mation was finally gathered 
there was still no case to argue. 

Mr Caplan was highly criti- 
cal of meetings between the 
DTI inspectors and the Office 
of the DPP which took place be- 
tween December 1986 and 
March 1987. “We criticised the 
fact that the inspectors were 
meeting the prosecution and 
discussing prosecution matters 
such as witnesses and evidence. 
These should never have taken 
place .. . This is the business of 
the prosecution not the business 
of company inspectors.” 

The trial continues today. 
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Over the seas; Michael Forsyth, Secretary of State for Scotland, on the controversial Skye Bridge, which he opened yesterday. The new ! |I a nd 
link to the mainland has meant the end of the legendary ferry service, and locals are dismayed by the size of the tolls Photograph: unew i-arreii 
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Judges’ claims criticised 
by Labour law chief 



STEPHEN WARD 

Legal Affairs Correspondent, 

The shadow Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Irvine of Lairg, claimed 
last night that some senior 
judges were challenging the 
constitution by saying they have 
the right to overturn some laws. 

Lord Irvine made the 
assertions during a speech de- 
tailing the developing relation- 
ship between Parliament and 
the judiciary, and the increas- 
ing use of the courts for judicial 
review of government policy. • 

Speaking to the Administra- 
tive Law Bar Association in 
London, he packed out examples 
of senior judges challenging 
the supremacy of Parliament 
while speaking outside court 
which all made assertions “con- 
trary to the established laws and 
constitution of the United King- 
dom _ since 1688”. 

He said: “Recently ... a num- 
ber of English judges, notably 
Lord WoolL have written extra- 
judidally that in certain purely 


domestic circumstances the 
1 courts may hold invalid statutes 
. duly passed by Parliament." 

The Law Lord, Lord Woolf, 
had argued that the courts 
“could justifiably refuse to 
recognise and give effect to 
legislative action which sought 
to undermine the rule of law by 
removing or substantially im- 
pairing the powers of review of 
the High Court”. 

, Lord Irvine also quoted a 
speech by the the High Court 
judge Sir John Laws in which he 
said that the democratic cre- 
dentials of an elected govern- 
ment could not justify its 
■enjoyment of aright to abolish 
fundamental freedoms. Sir John 
had added: “The need for high- 
er order law is dictated by the 
logic of the very notion of a gov- 
ernment under law ... The doc- 
trine of parliamentary 
sovereignty cannot be vouched 
by parliamentary legislation; a 
higher-order law confers it and 
most of necessity limit it". 

Lord Irvine died a second 


High Court judge. Sir Stephen 
Sedley, maintaining that sover- 
eignty lies not in Parliament but 
in the constitution, which con- 
sists of a framework of prinri- 
pies, such as democracy and 
respect for human rights which 
cannot be denied, even by Act 
of Parliament." 

Lord Irvine said there had 
been no suffiriently important 
abuse by Parliament to justify 
judges rewriting the constitution 
m this way. 

“Many would regard as in- 
conceivable, on the part of any 
Parliament which we can 
presently contemplate, any as- 
sault upon the basic tenets of 
democracy which mightcall for 
the invocation of the judiriol 
power daimed, and if there 
were an attack, the judges could 
probably do nothing about it. 

“I am as consdous as any of 
the need for eternal vigilance. 
But if there ever were such an 
assault, iL would surely be on the 
political battlefield the issue 
would be resolved.” 
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teaching standards: Rules for inspectors changed to put more emphasis on what goes on in the classroom 

Schools to be marked 


on 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Teaching standards in schools 
will be graded from one to sev- 
en and the results published in 
inspection reports, according to 
new rules published yesterday. 

The rules for inspectors from 
the Office for Standards in Ed- 
ucation (Ofsted) have been 


inspectors demand too much 
paperwork and spend too much 
time examining the way in 
which schools are organised. 

Reports under the new sys- 
tem will state the proportion of 
teaching that is very good 
(grades 1 and 2), the proportion 
that is satisfactory or better 
(grades 1 to 4), and that which 


. 5 to 71. There will still be no 
overall grade for schools. 

Chris Woodhead, Her Maj- 
esty's Chief Inspector, said “We 
believe very strongly that in- 


spections must focus on stan- 
dards of pupils and the quality 
of teaching m schools. "The new 
guidance “is better than the old 
because it is shorter, sharper 
and goes to the heart of the mat- 
ter: the classroom”. 

Inspectors will have to give 
examples of successful and un- 
successful teaching methods 
that they have observed in a 
school. The hew rules say that 
judgements about schools’ man- 
agement should be based cm the 
effect it has on raiang standards. 
Inspectors should establish 
whether heads know what is go- 
ing on in classrooms and are 
taking steps to improve h. 

Mr Woodhead will announce 
shortly the procedures for im- 
plementing the Prime Minister's 
plan for reporting the best and 
the worst- teachers to the head 
after an inspection. . 

Under the present scheme, 
introduced three years ago, 
schools are inspected, every 


four years by privatised teams 
of inspectors, and a team of 
experts may be sent in to take 
over schools that fail. inspec- 
tions. A school’s overall per- 
" fbnaance wED still be jucked 
on its management, discipline 
and attendance, as well as its 
educational standards. 

Mr Woodhead said that there 
were no ptans to publish overall 
grades for schools. "It is a 
balance between giving parents 
as much information as we 
have - and bombarding people 
with too much statistical 
information.” ~ 

All reports will have to con- 
tain pupils’ achievements, mea- 
sured against national targets 
and the schools' own targets. 
Inspectors will no longer try to 
measure pupils’ potential - 
which has proved difficult -but 
will look at their progress com- 


on the core subjects of English, 
Maths and Science. 

Reports mast be written in 


s present scheme, pared with their previous par- 
three years ago, lormance. The emphasis in 


reporting achievements will be 


to a predetermined formula. 
Peter Matthews, head of O Sl- 
ed’s quality assurance team, 
said: “Inspectors will be asked 
to make unequivocal judge- 
ments using appropriate adjec- 
tives. Reports have been 
criticised for being too vague 
and woolly. * 

Schools will not need topro- 
duce as many documents before 
the inspection. Doug McAvoy, 
general secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, said 
the redaction in bureaucracy 
was welcome bat added: “These 
inspections will continue to be 
a snapshot of what happens in 
our schools. There are no pro- 
posals for follow up support and 
advice, an essential element 
previously provided by local 
authorities out which has been 
a casualty of the new system 


New system put to the test 


The jury is still out on whether 
the new, privatised school in- 
spection system has led to bet- 
ter schools. Ofsted began 
inspecting secondary schools 
in 1993 and has so far visited just 
over half of them; primary in- 
spections began a year later and 
less than a quarter have been 
covered. 

It is still too soon for im- 
provements to be measured, 
though Ofsted did measure a 
drop m the number of unsatis- 
factory lessons between 1993 
and 1994 from more than a 
quarter to less than a fifth. 

However, a steady rise in ex- 
amination results started long 
before the inspection system 
was reformed, with the pro- 
portion of good grades at 
GCSE going up by 7 per cent 
in as many years. 

The battle still rages over 
whether these better results . 


mean higher standards in 
schools or lower standards 
among the examining boards, 
but while some schools may 
have cleaned up their acts, oth- 
ers certainly have not. 

Labour's education spokes- 
man, David Bhmkett, has just 
revealed that while the top 25 
per cent of pupils gain the 
equivalent of 12 GCSEs at 
grade C, the bottom 25 per cent 
get just one. The gap between 
the best and the worst of oar 
pupils -and our schools -is still 
far too* wide. 

Having said all that, inspec- 
tion has made schools scnitmoe 
every aspect of their lives with 
a new zeal Ofsted believes 
that the very prospect of in- 
spection has increased the mo- 


tivation of schools which have 
not been visited. 

There are some examples of 
improvement through inspec- 
tion. Crook. Primary in Co 
Durham was given a dean bill 
of health this year, 18 months 
after being the first mainstream 
school found to be fa flin g un- 
do- Ofeted. But its staff say that 
their experience - traumatic in 
the extreme and involving the 
early retirement of the head- 
teacher on health grounds - 
should not be repeated 

Experts agree that school 
improvement is down to the ef- 
forts of staffj governors and 
pupils. Here, Ofsted’s new 
framework can only have a 
moderate effect Seff-evaluaticm 
is still not central to the process. 
Unless schools play a bigger 
role, there is a danger that 
staff wfll simply heave a sigh of 
relief when the inspectors de- 


part, rather than setting to 
work on the necessary charges. 

Good schools benefit from in- 
spection because they already 
constantly monitor what they do 
and are used to making modi- 
fications. Ruling schools find 
that a bad report galvanises their 
local authorities into action on 
their behalf. But mediocre 
schools receive little back-up af- 
ter their inspections and may be 
left floundering. 

Without support, many such 
schoofefmd ft diffiafit to trans- 
late ciitkian into positive action. 
Under Ofsted’s new regime, 
inspectors will continue to go 
into schools, pass judgements 
and go away. They leave behind 
staff who feel beleaguered, ex- 
hausted, and simply relieved 
that the whole business is over 
for another four years. 
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news 

Labour 
policies 
attacked 
by GPs 

GLENDA COOPER 

The Labour Party’s policy to 
abolish GP fundholding would 
lead to worsening patient care 
and a growth in private medi- 
cine, with a “blade market” in 
health care developing, fund- 
holding GPs said yesterday. 

TTlfMr p rit ira r m mma n. D.._ 


FRAN ABRAMS Children at work: Crook Primary, Co Durham, after a traumatic time Photograph: North News 


the country’s biggest health in- 
surance company, launched the 
first “private GP” scheme. Sub- 
scribers to the scheme, called 
Health Direct, will pay £6 a 
month for unlimited advice 
from GPs over the telephone. 
Visits will cost £30, with surg- 
eries open as late as 9pm. Pa- 
tients will meet the full cost of 
any drugs prescribed. 

Aimed at London com- 
muters, the pDot is based in 
Reading and covers Berkshire, 
south Oxfordshire and north 
Hampshire, but if successful it 
could be introduced nationally. 

Dr Ian Bogle, chairman of 
the GPS' committee for the 
BMA, described the Bupa plan 
as “bad news” for the health ser- 
vice. “This is two-tierism by abil- 
ity to pay,” he said. “It’s an 
alarming development” 

But a spokeswoman for Bupa 
said the company was “reliev- 
ing the burden of care on some 
GP services. ■ ■ Fewer people 
wiD be troubling their family 
doctor." 

And Dr Rhidian Morris, 
chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Fundholding Prac- 
tices, urged Labour to think 
again over their commitment to 
phase out fundholding, other- 
wise the private sector would be 
able to take over an increasing 
amount of primary care. 

Fundholding gives GPs, 
rather than the focal health 
authority, the cash to pay for 
hospital and communfty services 
for their patients. Nearly one in 
three practices in England and 
Wales is now fundholding. 

Mr Moms said no party had 
promised more money for the 
NHS and where strict controls 
had been imposed in other 
countries, particularly eastern 
Europe, “they had developed a 
black market in health care”. 
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You close your laptop. You push back 
your seat and adjust your footrest. 


A taste of Brie. A sip of Bordeaux. 
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MP's defection: Loud cheers as Labour’s latest recruit crosses the floor 


Howarth 
wins rebuke 
in new role 



JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Alan Howarth, elected three 
years ago as the Conservative 
MP for Stratford-on-Avon, took 
his scat on the opposition 
benches 'yesterday to loud 
labour cheers. 

While in the Commons, be 
collected “probably 25” letters 
from Tory MPs, “not at all en- 
dorsing my decision, but people 
have been kind enough to re- 
spect my integrity", he said. 

The symbolic moment of 
crossing the floor of the House 
- the first lime an MP has 
tone from lory to Labour - was 
iimed to embarrass Michael 
H reel tine as he rose to take his 
first question time as Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

But Mr Howarth later fluffed 
Isis first words from the Labour 
ride, being rebuked by Michael 
Morris, a deputy speaker, for 
asking six questions instead of 
one when he intervened in the 
rpccch of Michael PortiDo, Sec- 
retary of State for Defence, 
whose party conference speech 
“of extraordinary xenophobia 
:>nd anti-foreigner prejudice'’ 
Mr Howarth said confirmed 
his decision to change parties. 

Mr Portillo returned the in- 


sult by noting that Mr Howarth 
had become “no less verbose in 
his transition to the other side 
of the House”. But he did not 
answer his question, about the 

dangers of British industry de- 
pending so heavily on aims ex- 
ports. 

Mr Howarth is the proud pos- 
sessor of a Labour Party mem- 
bership card, but is not yet 
technically a Labour MP. be- 
cause he is waiting for his ap- 
plication to take the Labour 
whip to be approved- But hewas 
warmly welcomed by all the 
Labour MPs he met 

Before his debut in the Com- 
mons, he had lunch as an hon- 
orary Labour MP, under the 
glare of the television camera 
lights, with Peter Snape and 
Dennis Turner, leaders of the 
West Midlands group of the Rtr- 
liamentaiy Labour Party. 

Mr Howarth then had to 
brave the photographers, the 
compliments of Labour MPs 
and mixed responses ofTbries, 
as he entered the Palace of 
Westminster in the Labour in- 
terest “I got up this morning 
and lookedat the tabfokls-they 
informed me I was going to have 
to run a gauntlet of hate. But 
it wasn't rally like that,” he said. 

Mr Snape ushered his new 





colleague into the tearoom, the 
MPs’ inner sanctum, where he 
“crossed the room” rather than 
the floor by sitting at the 
Labour end near the door. “I 
have never been poured so 
many cups of tea,” he said. 

Other practical arrangements 


had to be discussed as Parlia- 
ment reopened for business 
after the three-month summer 
recess. Mr Howarth has an 
office in the Palace, which he is 
likely to retain. And he said his 
secretary, Patricia Constant, 
would be true to her name. 
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Defector’s entrance 
sweeps away ‘Sooty’ 


T Whitehall about Michael 
Heseltine, the First Sec- 
retary of State and Deputy 
Prime Minister, and his Cabi- 
net Office colleague, Roger 
Fre eman, the Chancellor of 
die Duchy of Dmcaster. The na- 
ture of the relationship has 
prompted onlookers to dub Mr 
Freeman Sooty to Mr Hesd- 
tme’s Harry Corbett. Labour 
MPs, back from their summer 
holidays and their party con- 
ference, were not in the mood 
for the puppet yesterday during 
Mr Heseltine’s long-awaited 
appearance at his first question 
rime in his new role. 

“Sooty” took the first ques- 
tion and Labour MPs shouted 
“Hezza, Hezza,” as he rose for 
a second lime. “No substitutes," 
they yelled as Mr Freeman in- 
sisted he was the minister re- 
sponsible for deregulation. 

Mr Heseltine had glanced up 
at the press benches with a 
knowing Corbett-like smile be- 
fore the proceedings began and 
as the atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy mounted. In the event, 
the last laugh was on Labour. 
Tbry whips had done their best 
to arrange a united front on the 
government benches as a suc- 
cession of right-wing Euro- 


f 


New Labour Tory party defector Alan Howarth (centra) arriving at the House of 
Commons yesterday with the Labour MP Dennis Turner Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


■ Labour uses questions to Heseltine 
to introduce ex-Tory MP ■ Members 
pay tribute to former prime minister 

Mr Hain demanded to know is the one of my honourable 
w.u^aMm's nn the friend . . . who saw through the 


sarretsss; -ISESSS 

a wdcomefor Mr Howarth, mentmg^nunenLdrtrashe 
John Prescott, Labour's deputy 

leader, said: “Since you took getting the job he realty want 
charge of deception - 

- “cynicism of your own party 

i conference, which saw the lead- 

1 INSIDE erehip of your party denying the 

S D.nr,» irc\TT record of your patty for os long 
Jr ARLIAMENi. as I’ve been in active politics - 

a total and cynical abdication of 

HI Patricia everything that most Labour 

If] Wvnn D/ivis? MPs believe in”. Tb sec the con- 

Wynn JJUVICS cepl of oew Labour, With Mr 

•" Howarth and Dennis Skinner, 
the Bolsover leftwinger, on the 
competition policy, we’ve seen same side of the House was a 
a record number of new regu- “mesmerising thought . 
lations, a record number of It wfli go down as one^of 


Mr Howarth, whose defec- 
tion was announced the Sunday 
before Tbiy conference in an 
elaborate media operation, al- 
ready sounds like a partisan 
Labour MP. Last weekend he 
accused the lories of peddling 
“smears and lies” against him 


But a question from Peter 
Hain, Labour MP for Neath, fi- 
nally brought Mr Heseltine to 
his feet after nine minutes. 
That was the cue for Labour 
whips, grouped behind the 
doors of the chamber, to march 
in the Ibry defector Alan 
Howarth. The slick manoeuvre 
left Labour MPs cheering for 
both. Ibries watched grim-faced 
and forgot to hiss as a smiling 
Mr Howarth settled down on 
the opposition benches be- 
tween Eric Oarke and the dis- 
tinctly old Labour Uin Golding. 


larions, a record number of it win go oown a* ww ™ 
business failures and Britain has those Commons shows that 
slipped five places in the world never quite lived up to its ad- 

;# mum hr II in (T crmiinfl. 


MipUCU LiVC ill Hit wuuw Tl. . ■, 

competitive league. Isn’t it vance billing ground, 
about time on your own policies 

that the hop-along deputy Th s turned to paying 
shouted ’about turn’?" 1^/1 their respects to for- 

Dedaring the joke “pathet- i. ▼ Amer Tbiy Prime Min- 
jc", Mr Heseltine said he would ister Lord Home of Hirsei, 
have hopped a good deal bet- who did last week aged 92. 
ter had he- ahunrinning his f .eaHing the tributes. John Ma- 
prindples and policies, but still jor said he was “one of those 
felt driven to rake up the past people who light up politics with 
of the junior public service their integrity”. For Tbny Blair, 
minister, John Horam, sitting a the Labour leader, he was “a 
few feet away. “I think there is man of honour who stayed a 
abetter journey," Mr Heseltine man of honour ... not a man 
loftily declared as if the direc- from another age, but a rarity 
tion lessened the crime. “That in aity age". 


Elite forces to form joint 
rapid deployment unit 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

Britain’s fastest-moving dlite 
forces including Royal Marines, 
paratroops and elements of the 
SAS are to be placed under a 
new command designed to-es- 
abte them to intervene more 
swiftly and effectively around 
the world, Michael Portillo, the 
Secretary of State for Defence, 
said yesterday. - • • 

The “Joint Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force” wifl he available 
from August next year for op- 
erations on behalf rtf the UK, 
Nato, the Western European 
Union -European countries in 
m Nato -or the United Nations. 
Rather than cobbling forces 
together at tbe last minute in re- 
sponse to crises, the units from 
all three services, .will have 


trained together to enable 
quicker deployment 

An implementation team un- 
der a Royal Marines brigadier, 
Jonathan Thomson, is being 
formed to finalise the formation 
of the JRDFby 1 August 1996. 

The force will be based on 
10,000 troops of the 3rd Com- 
mando Brigade, , based at Ply- 
month, and the 5th Airborne 
Brigade, based at Aldershot 
The Marines’ Special Boat Ser- 
vice and the SAS can also be 
placed under command of the 
new force headquarters. 

These units have proved too 
tightly equipped for operations 
such as those in Bosnia and the 
JRDF headquarters will be able 
to reinforce them with ar- 
moured battle groups, each 
about 1,000-strong, with tanks 
and Wurior infantry fighting ve- 


hicles. Support helicopters, 
Hercules aircraft, naval ships, 
civilian ships and aircraft may 
also be available to the force. 

The idea for the force was an- 
nounced by the then Secretary 
of State for Defence, Malcolm 
Rifkind, last July. A joint head- 
quarters to mastermind opera- 
tions round the world is being 
set up at Northwood, Middle- 
sex. The MoD said recent an- 
nouncements on the purchase 
of Chinook and EH101 support 
helicopters and C-13QJ Hercules 
transport planes “all have rel- 
evance” to the new force. So do 
new amphibious ships. The 
new commando helicopter car- 
rier, HMS Ocean, was launched 
on the Clyde last Wednesday, 
and is now being fitted out at 
Vickers Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering at Barrow-in-Furness. 
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Feel bitter. Tea, coffee and sugar can make big profits for a few Name_ 
while leaving many more facing hardship. Think how many families Address 
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fair trade and a fairer world. 


Christian Aid 

We believe in life before death 
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Accused Briton ® venc hy classics bid Paris adieu 

fears drug gang 


STEPHEN VINES 

Singapore 

John Martin Scripps, the 35- 
year-old Briton accused of mur- 
dering a South African and 
two Canadians, gave evidence 
for the first time yesterday in 
Singapore’s Supreme Court 

He claimed that members of 
his family could be killed by a 
drugs gang if he revealed the 
name of an accomplice who, he 
alleges, disposed of the body of 
his South African victim. 

Mr Scripps, who is also 
known as John Martin, admit- 
ted that he killed Gerard 
George Lowe, 32, a South 
African brewery employee who 
was holidaying in Singapore. 
However, he claimed that Mr 
Lowe’s body was ’’disarticulat- 
ed' 1 by an unnamed British 
“friend’' who he said was an as- 
sociate from the past when he 
“was doing drugs”. 

He claimed he would be la- 
belled as a “grass” if he named 
the man, who he alleges is in- 
volved in a number of cr iminal 
activities and was supposed to 
have helped him buy clothes for 


a shop that he was opening in 
Mexico. 

Speaking hesitantly, and 
barely audible, Mr Scripps told 
the court: “I know what these 
people are capable o£ I just 
can’t give the person’s name. If s‘ 
my life or my family’s. I suppose 
it wiD have to be mine.” . 

His lawyer, Edmond Pereira, 
is trying to establish that Mr 
Lowe's murder was un- 
premeditated. Mr Scripps has 
denied kfifing two Canadians - 
Sheila Damude, 49, and her son 
Darin, 23 - in the Thai resort 
of Phuket However, yesterday 
he admitted - for the first time 
- that he had met the couple 
and shared a taxi with them 
from the airport to. the hotel 
where he occupied an adjacent 
room and, after they disap- 
peared, moved into their room. 

The court has heard evi- 
dence that the bodies of the 
Damudes were . expertly 
chopped up, as was die body of 
Mr Lowe. A Britishwitaess has 
also testified how he taught 
butcheiy skills to Mr Scripps 
while he was in prison. 

However. Mr Soripps said: “1 


didn't cut the body up. I’ve 
worked in a butchers but this 
is totally different/* 

- He daims that be accidentally 

killed Mr Lowe with a 331b 
hammer after he woke up to 
find the South African touch- 
ing his backside and smiling at 
him. The two men had met at 
Singapore's international air-! 
port and Mr Scripps said he 
agreed to share a hotel room 
with him because accommoda- 
tion was bard to obtain and he 
wanted to save money. “I just 
freaked out," he said. “I've had 
experience of such things in the 
post and I was very frightened.” 
He daimed that anlsraeli sol- 
dier-tried to rape him while he 
was in an Israeli prison in 1978 
for non-payment of a fine. Mr 
Scripps also said that two men 
attempted to rape trim in prison 
in Britain last year while he was 
talring a shower. “I tried to fight. 
I locked myself in my cell for a 
couple of days after,” he said. 
“I'm not gay, I don’t believe in 
that sort of thing.” 

Mr Lowe’s widow has testi- 
fied that her husband is not gay. 
The trial continues. 


Hansard ‘should be on Net’ 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Technolo®' Correspondent 

The daily proceedings and laws 
made by Parliament should be 
distributed freely over the In- 
ternet, replacing the present sys- 
tem which sells it commercially 
for at least £2300 a year, the 
Campaign for Freedom of In- 
formation says. Its views were 
backed by the Labour Party, 
which said it was “ludicrous'’ 
that the proceeding? were not 
more widely available. 

The Campaign also warns 
that the growing availability of 
machines which can. scan the 


contents of documents on to 
computers means that the copy- 
right of Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office on parliamentary 
proceedings will be broken any- 
way “sooner rather than later”. 

Maurice FrankeL the Cam- 
paign’s director, says that 
HMSO practices “unaccept- 
able commercial exploitation" 
by selling the contents of 
Hansard to interested parties. - 
A smgfe day’s copy casts £11.70. 
The Campaign, points out that 
in the US, “there is no cqpyr^bt 
in official information” and 
that the American equivalent of 
Hansard is easily available on 


the public computer network. 
Graham Allen. Labour MP for 
Nottingham North, said that the 
party wanted everybody to be 
able to access the internet, but 
he did not promise free access. 

Compiling Hansard costs 
millions of pounds each year, 
. but HMSO. like other govern- 
ment agencies, has come under 
increasing pressure in the past 
decade to charge for commer- 
tial use of its information- Agen- 
cies such as HMSO and the 
Ordnance Survey generate rev- 
enues of about £15 0m annual- 
ly from sales of data collected 
by public funds. 











Swan song: Givenchy (left) at his final show which featured ‘Sabrina’ dresses (right) Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


TAMS1N BLANCHARD 

Paris 

Hubert de Givenchy, the 68- 
year-old couturier who opened 
the House of Givenchy in 1952, 
bade his final goodbye yester- 
day with a collection of the clas- 
sic pieces that have earned him 
a loyal following over the years. 

Last July, there were tears on 
the catwalk and in the audience 
when one of the last great gen- 
tlemen of old school Paris cou- 
ture received a standing ovation 
for his last haute couture col- 
lection. Yesterday, the atmos- 


phere at the ready-to-wear col- 
lection for spring-summer ’96 
was not so emotionally charged. 
And even during bis swansong, 
buyers, clients and press could 
not help but compare this gen- 
tile collection with the wild, fan- 
tastical and byped-up show that 
Givenchy’s British successor, 
John Galliano, presented the 
night before. 

The spirit of Givenchy’s great 
friend and muse, Audrey Hep- 
burn, was with him as the mu- 
sic from Breakfast at Tiffany’s 
played to accompany 1950s 
cocktail dresses with bell- 


shaped skids like those worn by 
the actress in the film Sabrina. 
There were also timeless col- 
umn evening dresses that will no 
doubt continue to be worn and 
cherished by the women whose 
wardrobes have retied on 
Givenchy over the years, long 
into the new Galliano regime. 

For the daytime, there were 
simple jersey dresses, classic 
skirt suits and safari-style belt- 
ed jackets with matching pants. 
There was also the classic nau- 
tical look that women love- soft 
cardigan jackets and twin-sets 
in navy and white, worn with 


wide cream pants. Givenchy 
has always erred cm the side of 
discreet good taste. He has al- 
ways shown wearable clothes 
rather than show-stoppers and 
the clothes have been more im- 
portant than the models wear- 
ing them. As a characteristically 
discreet salute to his friendship 
with Hollywood, there were 
suits printed with a scattering of 
stars. 

His final bow was as low key 
and well-mannered as his col- 
lections. There was no hysteria, 
just a quiet and graceful wave 
goodbye. 


news 

Strike 
threat to 
NHS 
trusts 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

A hit list of “tight-fisted” Na- 
tional Health Service trusts was 
yesterday targeted for industrial 
action over pay by leaders of 
more than 300,000 nurses and 
other health workers. 

Unison, the largest health 
union, gave authority for ballots 
on disruption including strikes 
at 66 trusts which had failed (o 
offer an increase of 3 per cent 
“without strings”. 

The strategy was announced 
after the union revealed a four- 
to-one vote in favour of a new 
bargaining structure which in- 
cludes both an element of cen- 
tral and local negotiations. 

Because national pay rates 
will be uprated with reference 
to local outcomes, the union re- 
vealed its intention to max- 
imise offers by individual trusts. 

Bob Abberiey, head of health 
at Unison, said he was confident 
that local negotiations would 
yield 3 per cent, but said he was 
determined to back industrial 
action where trusts refused. 

Some of the trusts had of- 
fered less than 3 per cent, while 
others had offered the increase 
to some staff only. Unison cal- 
culates that out of 521 trusts, 472 
have made offers, 49 had to re- 
veal their intentions and 66 
were “unacceptable”. 

Under an offer this year 
nurses were awarded 1 per cent 
nationally with the opportuni- 
ty to negotiate up to 2 per cent 
more at local level. 

A deal to establish a frame- 
work for negotiations in future 
had attracted “overwhelming” 
support among the 325,000 
members of Unison involved. 

In the first part of a two-year 
cycle, pay rates will be thrashed 
out locally. 

In the second year, however, 
national minim um rates will 
be increased in line with local 
outcomes before further trust- 
based bargaining. 

The Department of Health 
welcomed the union's 
endorsement of the formula, but 
said local offers were a matter 
for trust managers. 


That depends on how far you’re going 
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A ‘million’ black men march on the capital 


JOHN CARUN 

Washington 


“There is nothing more painful 
to me," Jesse Jackson said a 
couple of years ago, “than to 
walk down the street and hear 
footsteps and start thinking 
about robbery, then to look 
around and see someone white 
and feel relieved.” 

Mr Jackson's famously can- 
did remark goes to the heart of 
the predicament black Ameri- 
can men sought to address in 
their Million Man gathering in 
Washington yesterday. It also 
went to the heart or my predica- 
ment as I ventured, a solitary 
paleface, into the alien throng. 

I was living, on the surface of 
things, white America's ulti- 
mate urban nightmare. Never 
mind the footsteps. 1 had black 
men to the right of me, black 
men to the left, black men be- 
hind and black men ahead. 
Hundreds of thousands of them 
flowing up and down the mile- 
long Malt, between the Na- 
tional Monument obelisk and 
the domed CapitoL 

It fell comfortable. Conspic- 
uous as 1 was, hardly anybody 
gave me a second glance. Those 
who did nodded and smiled, os 
if to reassure me. No one mut- 
tered a racist comment. 1 felt as 
if I'd stumbled into a giant 
family picnic. 

Vendors sold T-shirts, car- 
slickers, necklaces and quasi- 
African medicinal potions. 
Every third man appeared to be 
holding a camera. One posed in 
front of the National Monu- 
ment with a list held high in a 
black power salute and a big 
grin on his face. The elderly men 
sal on the Mall's park benches; 
some of the younger ones lay 
down on the grass. A lot were 
eating hamburgers and hot dogs 
and chocolate biscuits. 

After 10 minutes 1 saw my 
first white man. a beggar with 
three days' growth of beard and 
a torn baseball cap. He went up 
to a group of half a dozen 
young black men. He said 
something to them. One 
reached into a bag and handed 
him an apricot pie. 

Then I saw a white policeman 
reclining on a motorbike. A 
young marcher greeted him 
and asked if he would pose for 
a picture. The policeman 



‘Nation’ 
mirrors 
its leader 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 


The Nation of Islam, the sect 
headed by the leader of yester- 
day's Million Man Man*, is in 
the image of Louis Rtrrakhaii 

himself, conservative but mfli- 




uiu»ww> ; - _ 

tanr propounding family ' values 
with foe zeal of a Dan Quayle, 

yet ever ready to resort to mys- 
ticism, pseudo-science and 
hate-dripping rhetoric to press 

its message of Mack separatism. 

On the public platform, 
Louis FarraJthan and his lieu- 
tenants denounce Jews and 
Catholics, claiming that the 
white race was created 6,000 
years ago try a black scientist 
called Yakub, and that Aids and 
dru^ are plagues engineered by 
whites to decimate the black 
race. As they do so they are 
flanked by bodyguards drawn 
from the Nation's own para- 
military guard, called the Fruit 
of Islam - sinister young men 
turned out in well-cut suits, 
gl eaming white shirts and neat 
coloured bow ties. 

But even JRarrakhan’s ene- 
mies acknowledge the effec- 
tiveness of the programmes 
against drugs and crime run by 
the Nation in depressed inner- 

city neighbourhoods. 

The Nation’s historic home 
is New York and Harlem, the 
fief of Elijah Muhammad, the 
sect’s most famous leader, who 
died in 1975. 

Lon is Farrakhan himself 
joined the Nation of Islam in 
1955, a protege of Malcolm X, 
with whom be later fell out. 
Malcolm X was murdered in a 
Harlem ballroom on 21 Febru- 
ary 1965 . 

Upon Elijah Muhammad's 
death, leadership passed to his 
son, Warith Deen (Wallace) 
Muhamma d. But he broke with 
Lotus Farrakhan and set up his 
own group, Al Islam, to which 
the boxers Muhammad Ali and 
the recently-freed Mike Tyson 
belong. 


Raising their voices: Blacks on the march taking part in a chant during the rally on the Washington Mall 


Photograph: Ron Thomas/Reuter 


smiled, the young man held the 
policeman's hand in a com- 
radely grip and another man 
took the photograph. So much 
for the alf-policemen-arc-racist- 
pigs conclusion that black peo- 
ple are supposed to have taken 
away from the OJ Simpson 
trial. A couple of other 
marchers observed the scene 
with quizzical disapproval but 
there was no sign that they 
planned to exact any retribution, 
verbal or otherwise. 

This was what the T-shirts 
said: “We've lost more brothers 
to our own than to the Khi Klux 
Rian"; “I am my brother’s keep- 
er”; “Dare to keep kids off 
drugs”; “The black man is 
back”; “If you think all black 
men are criminals, dope-push- 
ers, wife-beaters ... then 
YOU’RE WRONG!”; “After 


400 years of slavery and op- 
pression we have identified our 
enemy ... IT IS US!" 

Half a dozen white demon- 
strators were standing under a 
free, holding banners saying: 
“We are against all racism - 
black and white”. Evidently 
they had a problem with Louis 
Farrakhan, the anti-Semitic 
Nation of Islam leader who or- 
ganised yesterday’s event Black 
men shook their hands and 
posed for group pictures. 

Attracting almost as much 
attention was a man in a suit 
wearing a yellow button which 
read “Operation Big Vbte”. He 
handed out forms and asked 
marchers to sit down for a 
minute and register to vote. 
Other “Operation Big Mate” ac- 
tivists were doing a busy trade 
all over the Mall amphitheatre. 


If there was one thing these 
marchers were not doing, it was 
planning revolution. They were 
not bowing out of the system; 
They were gearing up to turn 
out in greater numbers at next 
year’s presidential elections. 


thereby giving their stamp of 
legitimacy to the political-es- 


legitimacy to the political-es- 
tablishment that some of their 
leaders so deride. 

During the morning warm- 
ups, speakers whose faces no- 
body recognised kept up a 
constant babble. Some of them 
engaged m a little race-baiting: 
“We’re not at work today. Mr 
Charlie's gotta find someone 
else to fix his garden today!” 
A nice lady from Operation Big 
Vote explained that “Mr Char- 
lie” usually meant a white cop, 
but it could also just mean any 
white guy. 


But most early speakers 
tapped into the bem^n mood of 
atonement and spiritual re- 
generation which, corny as it 
might sound, was the reason 
most men gave for turning up. 

“Tbedifference with 1963,” 
one said, “is that we're dealing 
not with a physical problem - 
not with segregation - we’re 
dealing with a mental and eco- 
nomic problem. We have to go 
away with a message of love. Vfe 
have to go home to our fami- 
lies with love.” Those listening 
in the crowd applauded. 

Then 1 spoke to a couple of 
people. One was called Tom, the 
other Archie. Tbm, 63, said he 
had been passed, over for jobs 
all his life because of the colour 
of his slrin “Fm here because 
I don’t want what happened to 
me to happen to any man of 


colour.” Was he bitter? “Yes. 
I'm bitter, real bitter.” 

It was almost a relief to find 
someone who didn’t sound as if 
he’d eaten happy pills for break- 
fast. But then Tbm ruined it by 
saying that he had no problem 
with while folks in general just 
some: “You know, the best 
friend I ever had was a white 
man from Brooklyn.” 

As for Archie, who was 32 
and wore black glasses and a 
raincoat, he insis ted that the 
march was “not about colour”. 
Come again, I said. “No, itfs not 
about colour and it’s not about 
Islam and it’s not about Far 
rakhan,” explained Archie, who 
said he was an unpublished 
writer of short stories about the 
urban experience. “We're not 
going to behave in a racist way 
and stoop to the level of those 


we criticise. It’s about dealing 
with ourselves. It's about recog- 
nising that black women have 
been the backbone of blade men 
for too long. This is about say- 
ing to ourselves we must stand 
up on our own two feet and 
make our famili es and our com- 
munities fruitful” 

Whs it working? "Tve never 
felt this electricity before. You 
see that guy over there? Ordi- 
narily I would be afraid to 
catch his eye because he might 
attack me. Now, look, we 

smile .” 

Electricity was not really the 
word The atmosphere was too 
melkw.lt was a vast exercise in 
group therapy. Blade American 
men were feeling good -about 
themselves. They were hearing 
plenty of blade footsteps, and 
they were not afraid. 
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cars excite such loveand loyalty as a Lotus. Launched in 1948 
lapman, the Lotus aooeal is summed ud 
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-M_ . by its two most famous marques - Esprit ana Elan. Now a new 
thoroughbred joins the Lotus stable, the Efise. 

Launched to acclaim at the Frankfurt Motor Show in September, this 
fu turi stic two-seater is perhaps their most exciting car ever - and we 
have one to give away. 

Lotus describe their new model as “small, strong, ultra- ligh t, very fast 
and great fun to drive”. The low weight of 675kg benefits 
braking, handling and steering response. The 
adjustable driver’s seat gives firm yet comfortable 
jrt and the minimalist instrumentation 
lays clear, immediate information. 
Visually the car is stunning, the curva- 
ceous lines set off by unique five-spoke 
alloy wheels. The light weight and aero- 
dynamic shape makes the Elise a 


“green” machine, cutting down on 
fuel consumption and thus carbon 



dioxide emissions. 

The 1795cc 4-cylinder fuel- injected 
engine delivers a top speed of around 
■120mph and the Elise, worth approx- 
imately £20,000, comes with catalytic 
conv erter, engine immobiliser, cloth 
trim and black vinyl hood. 

Lotus are exhibiting the Elise at this 
month’s Motor Show at London’s Earls 
Court and to make it easier to view our prize 
car, there is a voucher on this page that gives £2 
off the normal entry price of £9. 

As well as receiving the keys to a Lotus Elise. our competi- 
faon winner vriD also get one year’s free insurance provided by Norwich 
Union dub Insurance. This service offers a 24-hour Club line which, 
should youhave m accident, connects you to a dedicated Club Incident 
Manager who will take immediate care of the problem. 
rJkfe “ a chance of winning our prize you must collect six dif- 

fer^tly numbered tokens from the 14 we are printing in the Indepen- 

1^^^i nd f pen ^ ent f n §2^ M Ieast one token must comefrom 
thelndependentcm Sunday. Tbday we are printing Token 3 and we will 

print an entry form at the end of foe com^tiS 
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£2 off Adult Entry or £1 
off Child/Senior Citizen 
Entry to the London 
Motor Show. This 
voucher entitles one 
person to the above 
discount for one day at 
the London Motor Show 
(Earls Court Exhibition 
Centre), Please present 
this voucher at the ticket 
office. Valid 20-29 
October 1995. 



RULES 


j i- Tb enter our Lotus BIse Prize Draw you 


need to collect 6 diffemntJy numbered tokens, 
including one from the /ndependenf on Sun- 
day. 

2. The closing date for entries is 17 Novem- 
ber 1995. Send to: Independent/Lotus EJise 

PrizE Draw. PO Box 203, Wetwyn Garden Crty. 
Hertfordshire AL7 11Y along with a completed 
entry form which will be printed on 20 and 
28 October. 

3. For previously pub fished tokens or an entry 
form send an SAE to: Independentfxtfus EBse, 
PO BoxSS. wetwyn Garden Crty, Hertfordshire 


AL7 1TX. Stats the amount of tokens you 
require (only 4 per application). Please mark 
ctearty on your envelope. Token Request or 
Entry Form, if you need both, please send 
separate SAFs. Requests must be received 
by first post 6 November 1995. 

4. Employees and agents of Newspaper 
Publishing Pte or those of ary other national 
newspaper company or any Arm connected 
with the promotion are not digibie to trice part; 
neither are the* relatives nor members of their 
families or households. Entrants must be aged 
18 or oven 


5. The Lotus Qise will be available in August 
1996. 

6. The winner must co-operate for publicity 
purposes if required and accept thet Iti^her 
name and photograph wUI be published in the 
paper. 

7. Photocopies of tokens and entry forms are 
not acceptable. 

8. The promoter reserves the right in their 
absolute discretion to dlsqualiiy any entry or 
competitor, nominee, or to add to, or waive 
any rules. 

9. No correspondence wtfl be entered into. 


Proof of postag; will not be accepted as proof 
of receipt The promoter will not take 
responsibility for entries lost or damaged in 
the post 

10. The competition tsonfyopento residents 
of the UK and the Irish Republic. The prize wiB 
be as stated, with no cash alternative. The 
Editor's decision is ffnaL 
U- The year's flee insurance is only available 
to .drivers aged 25 or over and is subject to 
a £250 excess. 

Premotor: Newspaper Publishing pjc f One 
Canada Square, London E14 5DL 
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as a nation examines its racial conscience 


Louis Farrakhan 
8 October 1995 


President Bill Clinton 
16 October 1995 


y We are coming lo Washington be- 
/ cause Washington is the capital of 

W our oppression, and it is the capital 

of those public policies that 01-affect 
o y peo ple ... We’re not coming to beg 
Wislungton. Our days of begging white folk 
to do for us what we could dolor ourselves 
is over. 

We’re coming to Washington to make 
a statementOur plea is to Almighty God. 
Our atonement is to Almighty God. Amer- 
ica is dying spiritualty, morally, political- 
ly, socially and economically, and the 
black community is as well. 

March 1995 speech: “Little Jews died 
while big Jews made money. little Jews 
were being turned into soap, while big Jews 
washed themselves in it” 

30 August column in the Final Call 
(the magazine of the Nation of Islam): 
“There is an increasingly conservative 
and hostile climate growing in America to- 
wards the aspirations of black people. 

The Contract with America proposed by 
the Republicans and thus far agreed by the 
Congress is turning bads die hands of time, 
depriving the black co mmunity of many of 


Martin Luther King 

28 August 1963 
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the gains made through the suffering 
and sacrifice during the Fifties and 
Sixties _ • •• • 

Aspects c£ the Crime Bill suggest that 
Mack males wffl be fining foe jafls of Aaaer- 
ica and win spend the rest of their lives 
working for lxtile or nor pay in the new 
prison-industrial coalition 
The unfair use of the death penalty to 
punish the Mack male is in fact a sys- 
lematfo genockialtoolbeioginsti- A - 
tutionalised to sigmficantty decrease y 
the blade population. S 


y Some -of those involved with the 
g march do have a history that is for 
• w from its message of atonement and 
recondfiatian _ one million men do 
■ not make right one man’s message of mal- 
ice and drriskm. No good house was ever 
brntteax a bad foundation, nothing good ever 
came of bate. 

- Tbday we face a choice. One way leads 
to further hate and bittdness, the otter path 
ofcourage and wisdom leads to unity and 
reconciliation _ African. Americans have 
lived too long with a justice system that con- 
dones to be m many cases less than just-, 
mare African American men are m oar cor- 
rection system ttm in our colleges ~ near- 
ty one in three young Mack men are in 
trouble with the law. Fahke every white per- 
son here to think bow he or she would feel 
if one in three white men were in similar 
circumstances. It's fashionable to talk of 
blacks as some kind of protected dassget- 

trng more thai> the i T fa*** share of jobs. That 

is not true. The truth is that blacks make 
about 60 per cent of what white people do. 
But blacks must understand and acknowl- 
edge roots of white fear. There is a It 
mate fear of violence, and violence for i 
people too often has a black face. 



The great potential for this march today, 
beyond its importance for blacks, is that 
whites will see a larger truth: that Macks 
share their goals, and their old-fashioned 
American values white racism may be the 
Made people's burden but it’s the winte peo- 
ple’s problem. We must dean our house, 
lb blade citizens I say, I honour your pres- 
ence in Washington and call on you to build 
ou this. In your house too, racism 
must be cleaned up. Tbo many seek a 
to use^viaon for tbeir own purpose, y. 

I ray, no more; we must be one. S 


y There win be neither rest nor tran- 
t qtdfityin America until the bright 

V day of Justice emerges .JBut the 
marvelous new militancy which has 
engulfed the black community must not 
lead us to a distrust of aO while people ... 
I st3I have a dream. It is a dream deeply 
rooted in the American dream. I have a 
dream that one day this nation will rise up 
and Gve out the true meaning of its creed, 
TVe hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal' 1 have a 
dream that one day on the red hills of 
Georgia, the sons of former slaves and the 
sons of former slave owners wfll be able 
to sit down at tbe table of brotherhood. 

I have a dream that one day even the 
state of Mississippi, a desert state sweltering 
with the beat of injustice and oppression, 
will be transformed into an oasis of free- 
dom. I have a dream that my four little chil- 
dren will one day live in a nation where 
they will be judged not by the colour of 
their skin, but the content of their 
character. 

I have a dream that one day the state 
of Alabama ... win be transformed into a 
situation where little black boys and black 
giris will be able to join hands with little 
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white boys and white girls and walk to- 
gether as sisters and brothers ... 

When we let freedom ring, when we let 
it ring from every village and every ham- 
let, from every state and every city, we wfll 
be able to speed up that day when all of 
God’s children, black men and white 
men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and 
Catholics, will be able to join hands and 
sign in the words of the old Negro 
spiritual: Tree at last. Ftee at last, (fc 
Thank God Almighty, we are free y 
at last.’ S 



Bye Bye Big Brother. 
Welcome Big Buddy. 
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Designed lor 



Microsoft ' 
Windows 95“ 


Olivetti Envision 

The new Learning, Communication and Entertainment PC, 


INSURE YOUR 
GAS CENTRAL 
HEATING 
FOR LESS 

Enjoy full protection and 
annual service 
From just £80 per year 

Ring now for a free quote ! 

0990 500 500 


first domestic 


CENTRAL HEATING BREAKDOWN INSURANCE 


Thanks to Olivetti, the whole 
world is opened up for you. 
Explore new places and things. 
Learn and play. Have access to 
the whole connected world. 

And Olivetti Envision makes it 
easier than you ever imagined 
it could be. 

• It’s a powerful PC with a 
Pentium® processor and 


Windows® 95 preloaded. 
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Balkan turning point: Zagreb 

Croat troops 
threaten 
last Serbian 
enclave 


poised for assault on Eastern Slavonia □ Waning armies silence guns in Bosnia ClaCS in 

last effort 


TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

Croat tanks and troops took up 
positions only 12 miles from the 
Serb-held enclave of eastern 
Slavonia yesterday in what may 
herald an offensive to recapture 
the last piece of Croatian ter- 
ritory in Serb hands. United Na- 
tions officials in Zagreb said it 
was premature to predict a 
Croat attack, but evidence is ac- 
cumulating that President Fran- 
co Tudjman has decided force is 
the best way to solve the prob- 
lem of eastern Slavonia. 



Tudjman: Delivering daily 
warnings of an offensive 

At last Saturday’s convention 
of his ruling party, the Croatian 
Democratic Union (HDZ), he 
said: “We will do everything to 
restore these areas to the con- 
stitutional and legal tystem of 
Croatia in a peaceful way, above 
all because we do not want fresh 
casualties and because every 
drop of Croat blood and every 
Croatian life is precious ... But 
if we cannot do this, then we will 
use all means to which a sov- 
ereign state has the right.” 

The words were almost iden- 
tical to those Mr Tudjman used 
before Operation Storm, the of- 
fensive last August in which 
Croat forces swept aside Serb 
resistance in the Krajtna region. 
Negotiations between the Croa- 
tian government and the Serbs 
of east Slavonia have made lit- 
tle progress, with Croatia 



rejecting Serb appeals for a five- 
year transitional period before 
the region's final status is 
settled. 

In another hint that an of- 
fensive may be imminent, the 

Foreign Minister, Mate Giamc, 
said last week: “We are ready 
for with Croatian Serbs 
from eastern Slavonia, but not 
for any buying of time. The 
deadline is firmly decided and 
is very close now.” 

Croatia has said it will allow 
time for negotiations up to 30 
November, when the UN 
peace-keeping mandate in 
Croatia expires. But Mr Tiidj- 
man could strike before then; 
the peace-keepers' presence 
proved no obstacle to the Croa- 
tian army when it took western 
Slavonia in May and the Kraji- 
na in August. 

Mr Tudjman and his HDZ 
colleagues issue daily warnings 
of an offensive on eastern 
Slavonia at rallies for Croatia’s 
29 October general election. 
The HDZ is guaranteed victo- 
ry, partly because of Croatia’s 
military successes, but also be- 
cause Mr Tudjman rushed a new 
election law through parlia- 
ment last month, tipping the 
scales in his party's favour. 

The law gives the vote to 
almost 400,000 Croats abroad, 
most of whom are in Bosnia. 
Since the HDZ’s Bosnian satel- 
lite party dominates Bosnian 
Croat politics, most Bosnian 
Croats seem certain to vote for 
Mr Tbdjman’s party in the 
Croatian election. 

Another more ominous im- 
plication of treating Bosnian 
Croats as part of Croatia’s elec- 
torate is that Mr Tiidjman may 
be preparing the ground for the 
merger of Bosnian Croat terri- 
tory into a greater Croatia. The 
new election law greatly di- 
minishes the status of Serbs in 
Croatia, as it guarantees only 
three seats in pazfiament for na- 
tional minorities, down from the 
previous 13. 







Shopping development: Sanela Kellc, a Muslim, rests outside her future boutique in recently retaken Donji Valorf Photograph: David Broachli/AP 

UN general says ceasefire is holding 


ANGUS MacSWAN 

Reuter 

Sarajevo — General Rupert 
Smith, the UN Bosnia com- 
mander, was said last night to 
be satisfied the ceasefire is 
holding along 80 per cent of the 
front lme. A UN spokesman 
said he believed continued 
fighting in the north-west did 
not threaten the peace fcilh doe 
to start later this month 

Preparations for those talks 
were getting trader way in 
Moscow yesterday as envoys of 
the big-power Contact Group 
gathered to discuss their strat- 
egy for the initial US-spon- 
sored negotiations. 

There had been concern that 
the fighting in north-west 
Bosnia between government 
and Serb forces was making a 
mockery of the ceasefire. But 
the UN spokesman, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chris Vernon, 
said the ceasefire was holding 


weD along the confrontation 

line, and that while fighting rap- 
tinued in the nort h wes t, no land 
had been gained. 

Col Veinon said Gen Smith 
“is happy that the ceasefire is 
holdmg along 80 per cent of the 
confrontation line. ... He' be- 
lieves the military situation on 
the ceasefire does not now 
jeopardise the overall [US en- 
voy Richard] Holbrooke peace 
agreement and the proximity 
talks that are scheduled.” 

In Moscow, envoys of the 
Contact Group - the United 
States, Russia, Britain, France 
and Germany - mapped out 
their strategy fix the talks on 31 
October. 

According to Germany, the 
Moscow meeting will define 
Russia’s role in an internation- 
al peace force being put to- 
gether by Nate. The Russians 
are refusing to contribute 
troops if the force is solely un- 
der Nato command. 
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In Bosnia, Serb leaders were 
tacked in a power struggle as the 
Bosnian Serb parliament, angry 
at battlefield losses, demanded 
the dismissal of generals tayal 
to the army commander. Gen- 
eral Ratko Mladic. Asession of 
parliament in the north-west 
town of Baqja Luka accepted 
the resignation of the figure- 
head prime minister, Dusan 
Kozin, as a srap a gpat for mili- 
tary defeats. 

The more significant demand 
for the djgmwMl of four gener- 
als by deputies of the nifing Serb 

signal the revived ^^perwer 
snuggle between the Bosnian 
Seri) leader, Radovan Karadz- 
ic, and Gen Mladic: 


'jam* 

7 T ' 


The call for the removal of 
Generals Milan- Gvero, 
Zdravko Tblimir, Djordje Dju- 
Jtic and Gruja Boric followed 
charges by Mr Karadzic that the 
military were to blame for los- 
ing 11 towns and L500 square 
miles in north-west Bosnia to 
government and CTOat troops. 
Last August, Mr Karadzic tned 
to dismiss Gen Mladic but had 
to back down when other gen- 
erals pledged loyalty to him. 

In September, Gen Mladic's 
s u pporters accused. Bosnian 
Ser b political leaders of se- 
cretly agreeing to withdrawal 
from those areas which the 
Serbs wo u ld have to give up aoy- 
way under an international 
peace plan. 


The plan offers the Serbs 49 
per cent of Bosnian territory, 
compared with the 70 per cent . 
that they controlled until late 

thk flim m er 

A UN refegee official said 
yesterday that Serb troops 
appeared ready to finish off a 
round of forced expulsions of 
Muslims from Serb-held areas 
erf north-west Bosnia that was 
interrupted by the recent 
Bosmangovexmnent offensive. 

The campaign, spearheaded 
by the notorious Serb paranril- 
itaiy leader Zeljko “Arkan” 
Raznatovic, drove out thou- 
sands of Muslims from Serb- 
held areas around Banja Luka, 
Prijedor, SansJti Most and 
Bosanski Novi last week. 


to keep 
Nato job 

SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

In a final effort to save his slrin, 
VfiHy Qaes, the Nato Secretary- 

General, yesterday asked to 
address the Belgian parliament 
when it meets, probably on 
Thursday, to decide whether to 
send him for trial on corruption 

Ch Stir refusing to heed the 
sowing calls for his re signanon, 
Mr Gaes dearly hopes that he 
can influence the vole in the 
parliament by protesting his 
Innocence in person, disavow- 
ing any knowledge of kick- 
backs allegedly paid by the 
Agusta helicopter company to 
his Flemish Socialist Party when 
he was economics minister. 

On Saturday, a parliamentary 
ooonnisrion ruled that there was 
enough evidence agamst Mr 
Gaes to lift his immunity from 
prosecution as an ex-minister. 
The commission's recommen- 
dation is now before parliament, 

which alone has the power to 
send a minister for trial. 

At Nato headquarters yes- 
terday, the alliance's 16 am- 
bassadors, gathering for the 
first time since the sudden 
eruption of "Willygate , re- 
mained publicly silent about 
what the secretary-general 
should da Privately, officials are 
making it clear that time has 
now run out for Mr Claes. 

Alliance leaders are intensi- 
fying their search for a succes- 
sor in the expectation that Mr 
Gaes will be gone before the 
end of the week. At the same 
time, contenders who want to 
lobby for the job are beginning 
to emerge from the shadows. 

The front-runner is Uffe 
Elleman- Jensen, the former 
Danish foreign minis ter. He is 
believed to be pushing his can- 
didature hard and is favoured 
by the US, as well as European 
alliance members. Hans van den 
Brock, EU foreign affairs com- 
misaoner, is also said to be keen 
on the job, but he is believed in 
W ashin gton to be too closely as- 
sociated with what the US re- 
gards as the EU’s feeble policy 
towards former Yugoslavia. 
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Poverty in rural Portugal still forces Da rants to SPt thpir rhiirlron +r» \kir\rie ronnrtc Plhrohoth Moch 



Labour of love? Children helping out In the vineyards of the Douro valley, northern 


Photag’aph: Piers CavendisMmpact 


Child labour thrives in wine country 


Braga — Francisco Jose da 
Silva was only 13 when be died. 
The engraving on bis head- 
stone, near Braga, in Portugal’s 
northern Minho region, reads: 
“Jesus called me from this 
world. My time had come. Des- 
tiny was to blame. Not Mr 
Mora’s factory.*’ 

The couplet, paid for fay the 
employer to mollify Francisco's 
famil y, is rare testimony to the 
widespread but hidden practice 
of child labour in one of the 
least developed comers of Eu- 
rope. Statistics are hard to 
come by. Hade unionists in 
Braga reckon there could be 
lens of thousands, but govern- 
ment inspectors find fewer than 
200 a year. Neaify aB the 95 fac- 
tories fined last year for em- 
ploying children - a civil offence 
in Portugal -were from around 


The area known as the Vhle 
do Ave has the conntxy’s low- 
est wages, highest unemploy- 
ment rate, and the densest 
proportion of women and chil- 
dren in Eurppe. A rural area 
famed for its vinto venfe, in the 
mid-1980s the \ftde do Ave 
experienced a boom in factories 
employing unskilled labour for 
malting and finishing clothes 
and shoes. 


Recession has thrown this 
precarious economy into crisis. 
The valley is dotted with aban- 
doned factories, some little 
more than garages, and the 
mostly female workers are trick- 
ling bade to the land. Adao 
Mendes, of the General Work- 
ers Confederation in Braga, 
said 30,000 jobs in the area have 
gone m six years. 

“A few years ago 1 had diffi- 
culty getting workers during 
the harvest,” said Eulalia 
Moreno, a wine grower whose 
vineyard is near Braga. “They 
preferred to work in the facto- 
ry. But now they offer to work 
for me for less than the legal 
nrinnonm of 52,000 escudos 
[£260] a month." 

She adds; “Hvo years ago X 
bought granite paving stones for 
my patio. The stones were un- 
loaded by children, some only 
eight years old. Their little 
hands were calloused, the' in- 
odes of their nostrils white 
with dust.” 

I went with her as she visit- 
ed die quarry owner’s house to 
inquire about more stone. One 
of the young sons gjanced to the 

side and said the quarry had 
been covered with soil seven 
ago and was now being 


Amerigo Monteiro, of the 
Commercial Workers Union in 
Braga, a member of the Na- 
tional Confederation for Action 
on Child Labour, said: “There 
are no clear statistics because 
the activity is clandestine. As the 
number of cases discovered 
increased, the practice has been 
driven further underground. 
Government statistics say the 
trend is downwards, but in 
my opinion things have not 
improved.” 

As factories have dosed, Mr 
Mendes said, families are in- 
creasingly doing piece-work at 
home, out of reach of govern- 
ment inspectors. “The employ- 
ers take shoe or garment pieces 
to be stitched or finished in the 
family home, and collect the 
products at the end of the 
week The parents collude in the 
illegal employment of their 
children, not only from eco- 
nomic necessity, but from a 
traditional belief that it is part 
of becoming an adult’' 

Maria Feneira da Lima, who 
has the sturdy beauty typical of 
mmhota women, has 10 chil- 
dren, aged from 20 to 14 
months. They live in a two-room 
house with cement walls in the 
village of Briteiros, near Braga. 
Two of her sons, Gabriel, 13, 


and Joao Carlos. 12, worked in 
a local garment factory for two 
years until it dosed last year. 

The boys said they worked 
from 830am to 1230pm, 
threading cords through the 
waistbands of tracksuit trousers, 
and earned 5,000 escudos a 
month. They said they liked it, 
and would jump into the sur- 
rounding scrubland when the 
inspector came round. 

“I let them go to the factory,’* 
Donha Maria explained, “be- 
cause they were secure there 
andnot roaming the streets, 
getting into trouble. Also they 
were learning something useful. 
If they stayed at school they'd 
only learn En glish, and whafs 
the point of that? They’ll 
never go to England.” 

Her daughter, EKsabeth, 20, 
started in the factory at 12 as a 
machinist and now earns 75,000 
escudos a month, winch she 
gives to her mother. Did Don- 
ha Maria regret illegally de- 
priving her children of 
education? “No. Rfe needed the 
money. But EEsabeth now asks 
me why I didn’t let her stay at 
school, so I promised mat 
Maria Manuela” - an eight- 
year-oJd scrap edges forward - 
“would stay on, because she’s 
too fragile for factory work." 


The governing Socialists are 
thinking of shifting responsi- 
bility for child labour from the 
labour minis try to that of edu- 
cation. But Mr Monteiro sees 
no quick fix. "There won’t be a 
solution until famili es’ eco- 
nomic situation is improved, and 
there is a change in a culture 
that sees child labour as normal 
and acceptable,” he said. 


Russia’s red 
rising star 
worries West 


PHIL REEVES 
Moscow 

Several hundred American 
businessmen will convene to- 
morrow in a Moscow hotel to 
listen to a man who not long ago 

would have been about as ap- 
pealing to the average capital- 
ist as the tax inspector. Bnt these 
days few serious players in the 
uew Russia would miss the 
chance to find out more about 
Gennady Zyuganov, the coun- 
try’s most powerful Communist. 

Fbur years after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union, the for- 
tunes of once-reviled Commu- 
nists are rising, so much so that 
they and their allies are expected 
to emerge as the strongest 
political group in December’s 
parliamentary elections. 

Opinion surveys place Mr 
Zyuganov’s party in the lead, 
comfortably ahead of the de- 
mocrats and anyone associated 
with the unpopular President, 
Boris Yeltsin. This month Com- 
munists swept the board in fo- 
cal elections to the central city 
of Volgograd. Even his pofitical 
opponents admit Mr Zyuganov 
is doing well; few would be sur- 
prised to see him running for 
president when Mr Yeltsin’s 
term expires next year. 

“Tteople are anxious to hear 
what he has to say, and espe- 
cially what his attitude to busi- 
ness will be,” said Sean Wood, 
spokesman for the American 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
is billing the portly 51-year-old 
politician as its featured speak- 
er at tomorrow’s meeting. 


Anxiety is understandable, as 
the record of Mr Zyuganov's 

n is contradictory. On one 
, he is seen as a moderate 
whose aides have gone to pains 



Zyuganov: quotes St Paul 
but has a hardline past 

privately to convince the West 
that he has no plans to reverse 
moves towards the free market 
and denxxraty. He occasionally 
quotes St Paul (not a favourite 
with his hardline forefathers), 
pointing out that religious be- 
lief is not an obstacle to party 
membership. 

On the other hand, he was a 
member of the Soviet Central 
Committee’s propaganda de- 
partment and ts a former board 
member of the banned Den 
(The Day), a har dlin e newspa- 
per with a record for occasion- 
al anti-Semitism. His party, the 
Communist Party of the Russ- 
ian Federation (CPRF), is re- 
ported still to include some 
unreconstructed Stalinists. 


Nor do the party’s policies, 
which have a strong nationalist 
flavour, appeal to democratic 
palates: Hs brochure talks wist- 
fully of returning to the former 
Soviet Union, reversing pri- 
vatisation and res to r in g price 
controls. Yet h has more mem- 
bers (it claims 550,000) than its 
rivals, and enjoys the advantage 
of a grassroots organisation — a 
legacy of Soviet times. Its sup- 
port is strongest among the el- 
derly, who are expected to vote 
in disproportionate numbers. 

The prospect of a Communist 
resurgence last week prompted 
Yegor Gaidar, a leading re- 
former, to issue a passionate 
wanting. Do not assume that 
Russians reforms are irre- 
versible or that the Communists 
are benign, he said: “The par- 
ty is drifting not from red to pink 
but from red to brown” - a ref- 
erence to Mr Zyuganov’s strat- 
egy of appealing to Russia’s 
popular nationalist sentiments. 

“If our Communist Party 
were a good, charming re- 
formist party of a social-demo- 
cratic nature”, he went on. “then 
I would not attach any impor- 
tance to the elections. But it re- 
quires enormous ignorance to 
confuse our Communist Party 
with the reformist parties of 
Eastern Europe." 

The Communists might not 
be able to do much damage; the 
State Duma (the lower house) 
has limited powere. But West- 
ern diplomats admit to having 
no real idea what would happen 
if Mr Zyuganov were to become 
the top man in the Kremlin. 


Kohl insists on a 
hard EU currency 


TOM HENEGHAN 

Reuters 

Karlsruhe — Germany’s post- 
war democracy would be in 
danger if the European Union 
produced a single currency that 
was unstable and inflation- 
prone, Chancellor Helmut Kohl 

told the opening session of the 
Christian Democrats’ annual 
congress yesterday. 

Bonn would insist on strict 
adherence to the tough Maas- 
tricht criteria for a single cur- 
rency, he said, no matter what 
other member countries want- 
ed. Mr Kohl also promised to 
thrw aD his poStk^vreight be- 
hind the European unity drive. 

Delegates saw this as a heavy 
hint that he wanted to run for 
re-election in 1998, to see 
through the planned launch of 
economic and monetary union 
the foDowingyear. Mr Kohl, 65, 
has coyly declined to stale his 
intentions. 

The Chancellor, recalling 
bow inflation destroyed public 
faith in democracy before Hitter 
took power in 1933, said stable 
money was not “just another is- 
sue” for Germans. Tb bud ap- 
plause from about 1.000 
delegates and guests, including 
the President of the European 
C omm i s sion, Jacques Santer, he 
added: “So, dear friends in 
Europe, U is not some German 
hysteria if wc stress again and 
again ... that the Maastricht 
treaty stability criteria must be 

inaintained and not questioned. 


This is a question of the very 
destiny of German democracy, 
[as we can see] from the expe- 
riences of the century now 
drawing to a dose." 

Arguing that Germany had to 
push for a united Europe, Mr 
Kohl said: “No matter what is 

being whispered in the corridors 

of power in European capitals 
or being said m parliaments, we 
are sticking to this course." 

Mr Kohl, who often departs 
from his prepared text, left out 
a passage warning that Germans 
could turn away from their tra- 
ditional pro-European stand if 
the HU’S monetary union pro- 
duced an unstable and mflatian- 
prone currency. But delegates 
said his ad hoc warnings about 
threats to German democracy 
and Europe drifting apart if it 
did not follow the Maastricht 
timetable made his appeal just 
as dramatic. . 

Under the Maastricht treaty, 
EU member countries must 
trim their defirits to 3 per cent 
of gross domestic product and 
cut total debt to a maxnrram 60 
per coot of GDP, but there is no 
provision for assuring these 
levels are' maintained after 
EMU’s planned start in 1999. 

Delegates said the Chancel- 
lor's oratory showed he want- 
ed to run again in 1998, 
although he sidestepped the 
issue in his speech. Mr Kohl, 


_ _ but unchallenged, both 

within his party and in Bonn, 
after 13 years in power. 


Sweden’s would-be 
PM fights charges 


ANNIKA SAV1LL 

Stockholm 

Sweden’s Social Democrats 
launched a strategy to save 
their prime mimster-m-vaitmg 
yesterday. Mona Sahiin, de- 
fending herself against allega- 
tions of misuse of a government 
credit card, declared she would 
stay on as number two in the 
cabinet andwould still run for 
the party leadership if “the 
party wants me to ana if I want 
to”. 

Senior members of the par- 
ty, reluctant to give up on the 
young and charismatic Ms 
SaliKn as Sweden’s first woman 
prime minister, issued state- 
ments of support. Ms Sahiin 
then displayed all her media 
slriTls as she faced the press 
alone and denounced a tabloid 
campaign about her private fi- 
nances. Asked if die would re- 
main as Deputy Prime Minister, 
despite an investigation by pub- 
lic prosecutors, Ms Sahiin 
replied: “Of course. People are 
innocent until proven guilty." 

Ms SahHn, 38, who insists she 

Irnrmft each feoe^bie^red the 
card, offered a passionate self- 
defence. “I may be careless 
with my life, but I'm sure as heck 
not careless with my politics ... 
and I’m sure as heck not dis- 
honest. X fell behind on my fi- 
nances in the 1980s. I did credit 
cards. Fm not alone in that” 

She said she had been 
through campaign* against her 



SahHn: Still enjoys her 
party’s backing 

before, “indtidmg faeces and 
condoms in the mail, and yet. I 
have loved every second of my 
life in politics". 

She said that to succeed In- 
gyar Carisson, when be retires 
m March, “I would need a lot 
of support, lb me that means 
a vast, vast majority of the par- 
ty. Bat that is not enough - it 
also depends on what I want and 
what my family wants.” 

It also depends on prosecu- 
tors clearing her of any crimi- 
nal offence. As legal opinions 
differ on the legality of bor- 
rowmg on the government card, 
and other politicians may have 
been following the same prac- 
tice, a dean bfll for Ms Sahiin 
appears quite possible. 
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2100 wffl be sent to you 


agree to pay their salary /gnm or et least £300 Into their account each month. Applications, lowing of the £100 cheque 
‘ of your financial position. Written quotations avauattle on request, merest on cretit balances wU M payable net of basic rata 
i, grow. The gross rats of imereet quoted does not lake nccoont of deduction of Income tax. Tlw rate ol S% gross p.a. a pays 



the day folio wing receipt, up to and Including toe day before withdrawal, except tor deposits made by cheque where 
y inflowing receipt. Interest rate* are variable. Overdrafts are repayable on demand. II y«v are tea ot tha first 10,000 to open an 
after you hind your account with salary or cretM ot at least E300 and return your data form, a voucher tar a Bfaatone Taiaeerder 
31 any Argos store. A omtomei wttt an AHanci Account will b« a depositor with, not a shareholder of, tha Society. 

S Leicester BuMtag Society. Heritage House, 61 Southgatas. Leicester. LEl SRR. 


THE DAWN CHORUS ON RADI03. 


NOW RADIO 3 STARTS THE DAY ONE HOUR EARLIER. 

JOIN ANDREW McGREGOR AND THE ON AIR TEAM FROM 6AM. MONDAY TO FRIDAY. 




BOB RADIO 5 
9 0-9 3 F !' 









♦PLUS DEPOSIT AND FINAL PAYMENT. 


THREE ELEGANT ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF THE ROVER 600. 

(ONE BEING £159* PER MONTH.) 




A REWARDING EXPERIENCE. 

What’s our first argument? 

Well, it’s rather subjective, so we’ll hand you over to What Car?: 

“From the grille on the nose to the twin exhausts at the tail, the Rover 600 
exudes class. Owning a Rover is something to boast about” 

So you don’t need: to be an accountant to appreciate the beauty of 
driving a Rover 600. But it helps.. ^ 

A WISE INVESIM^ 

Especially when considering the 600V class leading residual values. 
A recent fleet magazine investigation concluded “All our sources put the 
Rover 600 at the top of the stack.” ' . ROVER62B» . j 


handsomely. 

SELECT ADVICE 

And we’ve made things even more attractive with 
the help of Rover Select. 


J . t ROVER 62CS 

CASH PTUCtf 

tU.SU M 

DEPOSIT (MV) 

£64« 1-09 

AMOUNT FINANCED 

Cl 1.049.91 

24 MONTHLY PAYMBVTS* 

£159.00 

1 GUARANTEED PBNtKUM FUTURE 1 

WLUE"7HNAL RAYM&IT 

£8.650.00 

CHARGE FOR CREDIT 

• > £1,474.84 

TOTAL PAYABLE 

£10485.84 


APR 74%. 


JUN AONMOTMUON RE OHO AND A SUB AONCr RE OF 
tim ABEADOHnOTH H OT IWR O rt **HO<CTP THAT 
IKnWUHHNCTOKSDBIKAOrailtMEaF 
OJXO MS TO. ANNUM AND B M COCO OOWITION.'IWJ 
OTO ■ NOT MUKf ON K PURCHASE PUN PURCHASE 


How does £159* a month, two years’ warranty fir *fret test dm or a 

brochure phone now on 

and two years’ complimentary servicing strike you? n L 0345 186 186 
As one motoring journalist put it “The 600 boasts looks that 
others can only dream of.” 

It’ll be doubly satisfying to know you’ve obtained both a car and a package 
worth boasting about. . 

Elegant arguments indeed. But this opportunity ends on 10th December So 
now’s the time to arrange your test drive. 


. . .w 


ABOVE ALL, IT'S A ROVER 


■l 'Wnwfi Quality ‘P*UC£, CORRECT AT nfttOF GO TO PRESS, IPKUJOS COST OF DELIVERY TO DEAL®. NUMBER PLATBAND 12 NOfTO^ M3ADTAXSUB^TOV&«a£AVArtANUTYCRH>TAVAnj^TOANYOI«AG£n !» OR OVFR 

+^£ 0 *ndatton THROUGH ROVBI. FINANCE UWTHXAVON HOUSE. 4S5 STRATFORD ROAD. SHIRLEY. SOUHUU. WTST MIDLANDS W04BLA MEMBER OF MQU*SD) 

» SSMONG FOR 1 YEARS OR 24.000 MLES PLUS FREE SECOND YEAR WARRANTY ON ALL ROVER 600 DONATIVES. UP TO ^ « KCUIDBD, 


‘ # ' 

iui* 
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Saddam fails to win 0.04% of vote 



PATRICK COCKBURN 

Baghdad 

A pigeon accidentally shot by a 
supporter of Saddam Hussein 
lay flapping cm the ground in the 
courtyard of a block of flats in 
central Baghdad. It had mis- 
timed its flight to coincide with 
the announcement that 99.96 
per cent of the Iraqi people 
want Saddam to be then - pres- 
idenl for the next seven yeans. 

The block is largely inhabit- 
ed by members erf the ruling 
Baath party, who ran to their 
balconies to fibre their sub-ma- 
chine guns and pistols into the 
air in celebration. Children 


Saddam and some of their par- 
ents tossed money into the air. 
This is not as expensive as it 
would have been a few years 
ago, since the Iraqi dinar has 
fallen from three to theUS dol- 
lar to 2,000 today. ' 

Iboo^ioDttlmrefiexendun], 
in which 8 million Iraqis 
trooped to foe polls, Saddam 
Hussein remained' largely in- 
visible. The pictures on Iraqi 
television which show him wav- 
ing to enthusiastic crowds are 
about five years old. There is a 
change, however, in the way in 
which the presenters refer to 
him. When President Saddam’s 
name is mentioned they nowin- 
variabty add: “May GOd pre- 
serve him and protect- him.’* 
Only the Prophet Mobamed 
traditionally receives such treat- 
ment 

Iraqis normally see then- 
leader on the nightly news as he 
receives foreign dignitaries. But 
they are few and far between 
these days, and include people 
of dubious diplomatic signifi- 
cance. The only person of any 
notoriety to travel to Baghdad 
in the last few days has been 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, the Russ- 
ian nationalist politician. His 
bizarre presence underlines 
Iraq's political isolation. He 
gave an interview to Iraqi tele- 
vision dressed up as an Arab 
sheikh and looking like an age- 
ing Colonel Gaddafi. He saw 
Saddam Hussein for five hours, 
saying afterwards: “I talked for 
four of them.” At the al-Rasfaid 
hotel, Mr Zhirinovsky’s body- 
guard angered other guests by 
ordering them out of the lift 



Fired up: An Iraqi man -celeiHtdlng Saddam Hussdm’s referendum victory In the traditional manner as bis wife covers the ears of their child 


whenever the Russian delega- 
tion was using it. • 

There may have been a mo- 
ment when President Saddam 
thought that the Gulfwar coali- 
tion would break up. Russia and 
Prance would successfully op- 
pose sanctions; Thikey would 
become restive about the loss of 
Iraqi trade. But if anything, the 
embargo is getting tighter. 
There are few trucks on the life- 
line through Jordan^ and Jor- 
danian customs have got mtidh 
tougher on smuggling 
At the same time, Iraq is not 
starving There is malnutrition, 
but the government rationing 
system still works. The fields 
along the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates are full of farmers, and 
there are more fruit and veg- 
etables in the market than be- 
fore sanctions. A kilo of figs 
costs about 38 pence but apples, 
which are grown beyond the 
Iraqi hue m Kurdistan, cost sev- 


.. en tunes as much “Apples tire 
foot the rich," said one mopper. 

This may explain why Iraq 
has rejected the UN Security 
Countil plan for a limited sale 
of Iraqi etude oil under the par- 
tial control of the UN. Diplo- 
mats here argue that this shows 
Iraq stiQ has the hard currency 
in secret foreign accounts to t 
for just enough food to getl 

There are lew overt signs of 
resentment. The only one in re- 
cent weeks was a bomb under 
the car of a diplomat at the 
Russian embassy— he had gone 
into the embassy a few minutes 
earlier. Moscow used to be a 
firm ally of President Saddam, 
and although It has done little 
for him in tbe last five years, no- 
body in Baghdad knows why its 
embassy should have been sin- 
gled out for attack . 

Sunday’s, the referendum 
proves nothing but that tbe 
government has administrative 


Ciller cobbles up yet another coalition 


Ankara (Reuter) — The Turk- 
ish Prime Minister, Thnsu GBer, 
moved towards patching to- 
gether a temporary coalition 
government with her former so- 
cial democratic partners yes- 
terday in an attempt to slay in 
power until early elections. 

“We have arrived at a certain 

agreement in principle on form- 
ing a coalition," she said after 
meeting the Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party (RFP) leader, Denk 
Baykal. Ms Ciller later met 


President Suleyman Demirel 
for 40 minutes, but itwaa nn- 
cteartfhe had given his sq^aoval 
for her proposed government 
Mr Demirel was to meetdfher 
party leaders last night. - 

On Sunday the Prune Minis- 
ter lost a vote of confidence in 
her 10-day-old minority gov- 
ernment which she bad put to- 
gether after the collapse of her 
coalition. Thirteen of her True 
PafoPaitytkputiescroposedher. 

The resignation of Istanbul’s 


hardline police chief, Necdet 
Menzjr, opened the door for a 
reconciliation between the 
Prime Minister and tbe RPR 
Her refusal to sack Mr Menzir, 
who had publicly criticised the 
party’s tniiimn rights minister, 
brought down the four-year-old 
coalition on 20 September. 

Istanbul shares jumped by &5 
points after Ms Ciller an- 
nounced her plan. Markets had 
started nervously following Sun- 
day’s vote. 


Ivory Coast leader stirs 
up his own opposition 


DAVID ORR 
Abidjan 

Opposition activists defied an 
hroiy Coast government ban on 
street rallies yesterday, march- 
ing through tbe town of Gagnoa 
demanding a boycott of Sun- 
day’s presidential election. Bar- 
ricades were erected to halt 
traffic, and piles of tyres and cars 
were set on fire, but tbe secu- 
rity forces stayed away. 

The socialist-leaning Ivorian 
Popular Front (FPI) and the 
Rally of the Republicans 
(RDR) - which broke away 
from tbe ruling Democratic 
Party (PDCI) last year - want 
the election postponed. They ar- 
gue that the government should 
withdraw a new electoral law 
whose mam victim has been.the 
former prime minister Alassane 
Ouattara. 

President Henri Konan Be- 
die has said there is no question 
of revising the law, which re- 


tries. Long one of West Africa’s 
more stable nations, its econo- 

oPcocoa and coffee, boostedby 
huge injections of French akL 
For over three decades after 
independence, the presidency 
was held by the legendary Fe- 
lix Houphouet-Boigny.Tbe end 
of one-party rule in 1990 
changed little, even though his 
death in 1993 was preoeded by 
a slump as commodity prices 
fell. But the economy bounced 
bade after the IMr and the 
\tirid Bank engineered a 50 per 
cent devaluation of tbe French- 
backed Central African Franc 
in January last year. 


e two Ivorian parents and to 
e lived continuously in Ivory 
ist for five years. Thai rules 
Mr Ouattara, the choice of 
RDR, (Hi two counts: his fa- 
r was born in what is now 
kina Faso, while he has 
n working with the In- 
tational Monetary Rind in 
shington since last year. 
Wule Mr Ouattara has been 

E ing a low profile, the FPI 

t, Laurent Gba^bo, has be- 

le increasingly vocal in bis 
s for protest action, 
nonstrations held earlier 
month were the most vio- 
seen in Ivory Coast since in- 
endence from France in 

X Five people were kflledm 

hes with foe security ser- 
& 

unday’s presidential poll 
legislative elections on 26 

rember would noxmaify have 

ied off without a murmur, 
tics in Ivory Coast have 
ally been a placid busin es s 
i few of foe ethnic troubles 

KartW nllur A frV^OTl fflUTl* 



Houphouet-Boigny: He stiff 
casts a shadow 

Mr- Be die, -the former 
Speaker of foe National As- 
sembly, has-been actingasun- 
elected head of state smee foe 
death of Mr Houphouet- 
Boigny. As his prot£g£, there 
has never been any real doubt 
about his electoral strength. _ 

Why Mr. Bedw should hirve 
been so insistent on the divisive 
electoral law. is not dear. One 
theory is *h«t l having been so 
long in the shadow of his men- 


tor, he 
his mark. 


r warned to make 
jhouet-Boigny’s 
duced a 
peaceful multi-coltural soriety, 
but Mr Bedie -has decided to 
j the nationalist card. One 
off 


of tbenew law is to d&ximmale 
against foe 4 million foreign 
Africans who make up a third 
of foe population. 

Instead of appearing strong 
and resolute. President Bedie 
has come across as beaty-hand- 
•ed and intolerant. His outlaw- 
ing of political rallies and his 
refusal to entertain proposals 
for an independent electoral 
commission have further in- 
censed foe opposition. The re- 
sult has been that he has given 
his rivals a campaign issue when 
they would otherwise have been 
hard pressed to find one. 

“In the absence of any real is- 
sues, the electoral code has 
become a symbol of everything 
the opposition would like to see 
changed," said one Western 
ambassador in Abidjan. “What 
they really want is new political 
blood, (he end of corruption in 
government and a more open 
political dialogue." 

The danger is not that Mr Be- 
die or bis party might lose the 
elections. It is rather that his 
mandate to rule will be dimin- 
ished if, in response to foe op- 
position boycott, only a small 
percentage of the electorate 
turns out to vote. 

. Whatever the outcome, it is 
not expected that foreign in- 
vestment wfll be affected. With 
an economic growth rate of 6 5 
per cent expected for this year, 
Ivory Coast can boastfoe most 
vibrant economy in Wat Africa. 
“Productivity is up and there's 
room for expansion," sms 
Pierre van den Boogaerde of foe 
IMF in Abidjan. “Barekneis are 
beginning to look at this place 
seriously and this interest is, for 
foe first time, going beyond the 
traditional French market to in- 
clude the rest of Europe and the 
United States." 

Bolstered by the robust econ- 
omy, it is bard to imagine that 

wm - l . n. j:. k.r- tin, 


~c6bfroVbdt rtis no efoser to . 
breaking out of the pt^tical and 
economic siege than it was af- 
ter it invaded Kuwait in 1990. 
A weak fraq suits too maity in- 
terests. Neither the US, Saudi 
Arabia nor Kuwait wants radi- 
cal change m Baghdad, even if 
they want a n ew man at the top. 


Ordinary Iraqis have a se nse 
that they are at tbe mercy of 
events over which they have no 
control, and most are just scrap- 
ing by. Open-air markets have 
developed in Baghdad as peo- 
ple boy and sell anything from 
furniture to piles of rags and 
broken plates. This makes it a 


more human city than at foe 
height of the oil boom, but also 
a despairing one. After eight 
years of war with Iran, fol- 
lowed by the embargo and the 
Gulfwar, there is very little hope 
left. The only real ambition of 
most Iraqis is to survive. 

Leading article, page 18 


IN BRIEF 


Arafat frees his Hamas political rival 

Gaza Gty — Yasser Arafat released a senior leader of the Mus- 
lim militant group Hamas as part of intensifying ceasefire ne- 
gotiations with his political rivals. The Hamas leader. Sheik Ahmed 
Bahar, had been arrested in June after a series of suicide bomb- 
ings carried out by the group in Israel. The Lebanese army went 
on alert in south Lebanon amid fears of possible retaliation to 
guerrilla attacks that have killed nine Israeli soldiers since last 
week. General Antoine Lahd, chief of Israel's South Lebanon 
Army (SLA) militia ally, after talks with foe Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin in south Lebanon, said Lebanon would “pay 
the price" if anti-Israeli guerrilla attacks continue. AP 

Cameroon to join the Commonwealth 

khounde — Cameroon, the former Anglo-French territory in West 
Africa, took tbe day off yesterday to celebrate foe news that it is 
to become the 52nd member of the Commonwealth on 1 No- 
vember.President Paul Bfya will join foe Commonwealth Heads 
of Government meeting m New Zealand next mouth. Reuter 

Disgraced troops Invaded royal suite 

Tbronto — A fanner member of Canada’s disgraced and dhhanria^ 
Airborne Regiment sayfc he and fellow commandos ransacked a 
high-security royalsuit eat a Quebec City hole! during a visit by 
Princess Margaret m 1980. The regiment was disbanded after riiy- 
dosure of several incidents in Somalia, including the torture and 
killing of a Somali teenager. ~ AP 

Two more killed in Kenya ethnic riots 

Nairobi — Riots erupted for a second day inside the Kobera dis- 
trict in the Kenyan capital and two people were killed. Two were 
killed on Sunday, triggering fighting between Luos and Nubians 
in the slum where 300,000 people live. It had political overtones 
as Luos dominate the Ford-Kenya opposition party while Nubians 
are seen as supporters of the ruling Kano party. Reuter 

'Bomber' film star released on bail 

New Delhi — Sanjay butt, an Indian film star jailed for two years 
in connection with 1993 explosions in Bombay that killed 317 peo- 
ple, was ordered to be released on bail. The Supreme Court over- 
ruled a lower court, which had denied him bail. AP 

Edison’s first voice recording found 

Wfest Orange. New Jersey — Curators cataloguing millions of doc- 
uments and devices that Thomas Edison left behind have turned 
up the earliest known recording of his voice. The wax cylinder 
was apparently made in 1888, when Edison was 41. AP 


a ride ahead of him. But 
seems to have an ability to 
erect his own obstacles without 

.« f. W W i tliA nnrw 



The new HP OfficeJet LX is designed 
to save you time, money and space, 
because it’s an HP DeskJet printer; 
plain paper fas and copier all in one. 
Which means that even the smallest 
office can now have all the equipment 
you need for today’s business, as it’s 


no bigger than a standard printer. 
Saving you time by being able to do 
all your printing, fazing and copying 
from your desk. 

And saving you money because you 
get all this for less than the price of 
the individual products. 


1401 


The HP OfficeJet LX. One product 
One manual One set of supplies. Aone 
year Express Exchange warranty. And 
only one place to go to find out more. 
Your nearest HP stockist 
For more information call HP on 
01344 360222 . 


THE NEW HP OFFICEJET LX 
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The Yen Sam Woodhouse 


It was a great surprise to Sam 
Woodhouse — and always 
remained so - when Robert 
Sropford offered him the Arch- 
deaconry of London in 1967, 
and it caused some ruffling of 
feathers in the senior clerical 
dovecote in the London diocese. 
But Stopford had chosen wise- 
ly, and when Woodhouse retired 
1 1 years later he was probably 
the best-loved Archdeacon in 
living memory - though for all 
his gentle manner he had an 
inner core of steeL 
Son of a cavalry officer 
turned parson - he was a bril- 
liant horseman - Sam Wood- 

house never threw off the image 

of a country gentleman, nor 


would have wanted to, but 
those who could see no further 
than that missed half the man. 
Fbr he was that unusual mixture 
of someone whose totally tra- 
ditional exterior masked a min d 
that was open and receptive to 
the ferment of new ideas which 
were enlivening the Church of 
England in his day. 

A man of many parts - as a 
mountaineer he got as far as 
Camp One in an early Everest 
expedition - he trained origi- 
nally as an architect imder Hu- 
bert Baker, before following his 
father into the Army, where he 
was commissioned into the 
Somerset f ight Infantry. Before 
long, however; he felt, like his 


father, the call to ordination, 
and went to a curacy in 
Lancaster, where he met and 
raarrkd Pat Daniel, who was to 
be the foundation of his 
extremely happy family Ufe, 
Hie Second World Wax be- 


and, rejoining the Army as a 
chaplain, Woodhouse saw ser- 
vice in the Middle East and 
Italy, being mentioned three 
times in despatches. After liv- 
ings in Blackpool and Leomin- 
ster, he came in 1957 to be 
Rector of Bristol City Parish 
Church (St Stephen’s) for 10 
years, which was his major job 
before London, and where he 
is still warmly remembered. 


By a happy chance Robert 
Stopford’s successor as Bishop 
was Gerald Ellison, who had 
been President of die Oxford 
Boat when Wbodhouse was re- 
serve oar (he would have got a 
Blue if someone had not come 
back for a fourth year) and they 
had five fruitful years of part- 
nership in London, until Wood- 
house retired two years before 
Ellison in 1978. 

An archdeacon's job is es- 
sentially to do with bricks and 
mortar, but for all that- or 
perhaps because of it - it is a 
highly pastoral one and in most 
instances the dagy look first to 
their archdeacon for support. 
The clergy of die City, which 


was Wbodhouse’s sole charge 
when he started, are well known 
for their individuality, but few 
if any of them were able to say 
“No” to him. With its 40 or so 
churches - mostly by Wren - 
every one of which was an ar- 


mg 


The was able to give full rein 
to his artistic side. He threw 
himself wholeheartedly behind 
Peter Palumbo’s generous gift 
of the Henry Moore altar to St 
Stephen's, Walbrook, and 
though he bated divisfons and 
controversy he oould not but be 
pleased when the objectors 

were overruled. 

. Unhappily the reorganisa- 


tion of the diocese in the mid- 
Seventies added three deaner- 
ies to foe Archdeaconry (44 
parishes in Westminster mid 
Paddington) which increased 
tiie burden on him enormous- 
ly, so that he returned somewhat 
earlier than he might otherwise 

have dooe. But heron tinned ao- 
tive for a number of years as an 
energetic Chairman of the Re- 
tired C3er«r Association, until 
iiHaeasmgilH^ 
into complete retirement. . 

■ One of Woodhouse’s two 
Sons hasfoDowed him into the 
Church, and both his other son. 

a fl ri jp S daughter have followed 
artistic careers. 

. . Derek Hayward 


Samuel Mostyn Forbes Tfood- 
house, priest: bom 28Apnl 1912,' 
ordained deacon 1936, priest 
1937; Chaplain to die Forces 
1939-45 (three times mentioned 
in despatches); JtaMllJ*- 
itv South Shore, Bktdq>ociM5- 
1949~S7t 

Rural Dean of Leominster 1956- 
57; Bector, Bristol . City Parish 
Church 1957-67; Archdeacon 


ofLonaon an u 

dory of St Paul’s 1967-78 (Emer- 
itus); Archdeacon to Pedrvd 
Clergy, Bath and Write 1978-95; 
Chairman, Retired Clergy Asso- 
ciation 198QJ8, Vice-President 
1990-95; married 1939 Patriaa 
Daniel (two sons, one daughter); 
(Bed Bristol 13 October 1995. 



Woodhouse, Archdeacon of 
dun 1967 to 1978: to 

Image of a country gentleman 


Gary Bond 


Gary Bond was one of the most 
enduringly handsome actors of 
his generation. He was also a re- 
sourceful and sensitive per- 
former of wide range and 
polished technique. But perhaps 
in the dramatic era of the 
kitchen sink and, in John Os- 
borne's cutting phrase, the 
"white tile” university, such 
dialling good looks were no 
longer quite al such a premium. 

Bond also possessed a strong, 
warm and pleasing tenor voice; 
and be earned his greatest fame 
in musical theatre, notably in the 
works of Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber. This phase of his career 
achieved its peak in the revival 
last year o( Aspects of Low at 
the Piccadilly Theatre, and sub- 
sequently on tour. In this sec- 
ond production Bond finely 
recreated the role of the phi- 
landering hero, George Dilling- 
ham, causing mild shock to his 
admirers who, accustomed to 
Bond's perennial youthfalness, 
found it somewhat surprising to 
see him interpreting the role of 
a loveable roud in his sixties. 

Bond was bom in Hampshire 
in 1940, the son of a soldier, and 
educated at Churcher’s College, 
Petersfield. His father, who 
wanted a steady career for him, 
died when Bond was 16, leav- 
ing him free to pursue his 
ambition to become an actor. 

He trained al foe Central 
School of Speech and Drama 
and at the age of 23 got his first 
job in that forcing-house of 
young talent, the Connaught 
Theatre, Worthing. The play 
was Not in the Book and was fol- 
lowed by Doctor in the House , 
in which Bond took foe role of 
the light-hearted Dr Simon 
Sparrow. A year later he ap- 
peared at the Royal Court 
Theatre, London, as Pip in 
Arnold Wesker’s Chips with 
Everything , one of the theatri- 
cal landmarks of the Sixties. 

Bond was a natural charmer 
and the combination of his 
good looks and debonair man- 
ner made him ideal casting in 
light comedy and in romantic 
leading roles. These included 
John Shand in JM. Barrie's 
What Every Woman Knows 
(1967), Giles Cadwallader in 


The Man Most Likely Tb . . . 
(1968) and a trio of sharply con- 
trasting roles in Noel Coward’s 
We Were Dancing, Red Peppers 
and family Album at the Hamp- 
stead Theatre in 1970, and at 
the Fortune Theatre, London, 
in the following year. 


Invited to join the Prospect 
i 1968, 


Theatre Company in 
Bond had a welcome opportu- 
nity to try his band at classical 
roles and he armeared as Se- 
bastian .in Twelfth Night and as 
a fiery Sergius in Shaw’s Arms 
and the Man. In 1970, at the 
Open Air Theatre, Regent’s 
Park, he was a lively Benedict 
in Much Ado About Nothing, 
and a passionate and youthful 
Byron m The Lord Byron Show. 

Bond’s first success as a 
singer and dancer came in the 
musical revue On the Level, 
put on at the SaviHe Theatre, 
London, by the Beatles’ man- 
ager, Brian Epstein. But it was 
not until 1972 that he enjoyed 
a huge and sudden hit in Joseph 
and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat. This highly original 
early musical by Tim Rice and 
Andrew Lloyd Webber opened ■ 
to great arriaim on foe Edin- 
burgh Fringe, was then brought 
to the Roundhouse in Camden 
Tbwn and finally moved into the 
West End to enjoy a long run 
at the Albery Theatre. In the 
role of the young biblical hero 
abandoned by Ins brothers in 
the wilderness. Bond achieved 
a new popularity, establishing 
himself as a most versatile and 
personable musical performer. 

His association with Rice 
and Uoyd Webber was to con- 
tinue wnh the musical Erita 
when in 1978 he took over, from 
the pop star David Essex, the 
role of the revolutionary hero 
Che Guevara, who acts both as 
character and narrator. Bond’s 
handling of this pivotal part was 
greatly admired by the show’s 
American director, Hal Prince. 
After the exhausting rigours of 
a long-running West End mu- 
sical, Bond gave a series of con- 
cert performances with Marti 
Webb of Lloyd Webber’s son^. 

But Bond had not aban- 
doned his first love of straight 
theatre, and in State af Affairs 



Bond with MUcont Martin In NoAl Coward’s Rod Peppers, at ttw Fortune Theatre, London, in 1971 


(1983), a study of marital tur- 
moil which transferred from the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
to the Duchess Theatre, he 
found an unexpected edge of 
anger and frustration. In 1982 
he played Otto in Noel Cow- 
ard's Design fen- Living opposite 
Maria Aitken at the Globe 
Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
At foe Chichester Festival 
Theatre in 1988 he appeared 
opposite Keith Michel in The 
Baccarat Scandal, which trans- 
ferred to the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket And in 1992 he ap- 
peared as the Count in a revival 
of Jean Anouilh’s The Rehearsal 
at the Garrick Theatre. 


For one so obviously photo- 
genic it was curious that Bond 
did not have a more substantial 
career m films and television. In 
his first television role in 1963 
he made a poignant young suit- 
or to Nataua in Granada’s pro- 
duction of War and Peace and 
in 1964 he won an important 
role in the film Zufa playing op- 
posite Michael Caine and Stan- 
ley Baker. For BBC "television 
he was Pip in Great Expectadons 
and foe young suitor in 
Anouilh’s Cobmber, and in 1968 
for Thames Television he took 
the role ofayotmg Indian anny 
colonel in the mimaiy adventure 
series Frontier. But it was in foe 


theatre that he chose to make 
his real mark. 

Alan Bond bad a twinkling 
humour and a sometimes 
wicked sense of fan. Hs easy 
warmth of manner made him a 
popular figure among his 
mends and fellow actors. Far 16 
years he shared his home with 
the distinguished American 
artist and illustrator EJ. teyior, 
who sustained him through a 
long and painful Alness. - 

Derek Granger 


Gary James Bond, actor, 
bom less, Hampshire 7 
ary 1940; (Bed Eating London 12 
October 1995. 


Helen V lachos 


Eleni - Vlachou, or Helen 
. Vtachos as die became known 
ton wide audience in Britain 

of Greece from 1967 to 


1974y was a publishing legend 
m^Gbreece, a land of avid 


Greece by means at once 
brutal and absurd. 

Her description (wholly de- 
served) of Brigadier Stylianos 
Pattakos as “a down” and oth- 
er outspoken criticisms of foe 

m ‘ 1 ■ to nln nnrl 


newspaper readers. 

She was bom in 1912, daugh- 
ter off Georgios VlachoSr a 
prominent royalist and the. 
founder (in 1919) of Kadumen— 
m, Greece’s nearest equivalant 
to a newspaperoff record. Al- 
though die wrote for the news- 
paper before the Second Wbrid 
War ' (inter aBd she covered the 
1936 Berlin Olympics), her 
journalistic reputation, was 
made by her pithy political di- 
ary column under the byline 
“E", which was launched when 
Kathimerim resumed publica- 
tion in 1945, after foe end of the 
German occupation. 

On the death of her father in 
1951 Vlacfaos assumed control 
of Kathimerim, launching its 
afternoon stablemate, Mes- 
imerird, in 196L She was also the 
driving force behind Eikones, 
Greece’s first mass-diculation 
illustrated magazine, and a pi- 
oneering cheap, but high qual- 
ity, paperback imprint, 
Galaxias, maty of whose vol- 
umes retain their value even 40 
years later. 

Under her ownership 
Kathimerim and Mesimerini of- 
fered steady, if not always un- 
critical, support for the Right in 
Greece. Vlachos’s finest hour 
undoubtedly came with the es- 
tablishment of the colonels’ 
dictatorship in April 1967. She 
dealt the usurpers a crushing 
Wow by immediately and with- 
out hesitation doting down her 


under house arrest in 
that year. 

.. Prom this she made a daring 
escape in December 1967, a few 

days after King Constantine's 
abortive counter-coup- She 
- dyed her hair with shoe polish 
and travelled on a false pass- 
' port; her arrival in London was 
the occasion for a' further blast 
of anti-jtmta pubKrity through- 
out the world. 

. Unlike the Leading politician 
of the Right, Konstantinos 
Kfn -amanKs, who, while making 
his distaste for the junta dear, 
for the most part chose while in 
exile to keep his own co un sel 
during the seven years of the 
dictatorship,- Helen Vlacfaos 
immediately immersed herself 
ha nonstop publicity campaign 
against the colonels, a struggle 
in which die was joined by two 
other redoubtable women 
opponents of the regime, 
Melina Mercouri, tire actress, 
and Amalia Fleming, the Greek 
widow of the discoverer 
of p enicillin, Sir Alexander 
Fleming. 

This formidable troika 
proved more than a match for 
the buffoonish and- self- 
important colonels. Vlachos’s 
graphic account of life under the 
junta in the months before her 
escape. House Arrest , was 
published in 1970. . 


' As editor in London of foe 
Hellenic Review, a lively and 
wen-informed dmigrd journal, 
she acquired a copy of a report 
sent by the colonels’ PR man in 
London to his masters in 
Athens. The leaking of this 
document, which revealed, 
among other things, that a 
British Labour MP had been 
employed as a lobbyist, caused 
an imm ense furore This not ji*. 
only ruined an important ele- 
ment in foe colonels’ expensive 

JM— hit mw 


[ impetus to the estab- 
lishment of tt 


presses in protest against the 
the ensuing censor- 


coup and 
ship, thereby delivering a dev- 
astating blow to any hopes the 
junta may have entertained of 
co-opting elements of the 
constitutional Right in their 
support. 

Although the presses were 
silent, Vlachos continued to 
hold court in the Kathimerim 
building in Socrates Street, in 
Athens, and to ridicule the pre- 
tensions of foe military usurper 
who proceeded to misgovern 



Vtochos: witty barbs 


Eleni Vlachou (Helen Vlachos ). 
publisher, bom 18 December 
1911; publisher, Kathimerini 
1951-67, 1974-87; married 1935 
Ioannis Arvanitides (marriage 
dissolved ), 1951 Constantinos 
Loundras ; died Athens 14 
October 1995. 


Susan Fleetwood 


I met Susan Fleetwood during 
the filming of Andrei 
Ihrkovsky’s The Sacrifice, writes 
Layla Alexander Garrett [fur- 
ther to the obituaiy by Adam 
Benedick and Filer Eyre, 2 
October]. In October 1984 1 
came who Thrieovsky to London 
to cast a British actor or actress 
in the film, as our co-producers 
(Channel 4) had required. The 
part of Adelaide, the hysterical 
wife of the protagonist, was stiD 


uncast Susan was suggest ed. 
But who was this unknown, 
and at foe same time famous 
British theatre actress? 

Shortly after our trip to Lon- 
don we were sent a video of The 
Good Soldier, which starred 
Susan Fleetwood. Thrkovsky 
instantly fell in love with one 
scene, where Susan enters the 
halt He kept rewinding it re- 
peating: “She’s magnificent! 
Just look] The way she moves! 


She doesn't walk, she floats 
... Look at her shoulders, look 
at her chest ... A queen! No- 
body can walk like her.” I used 
to joke with her: “You’re worse 
than Marilyn Monroe, Susan. 
Seducing a poet of the cinema 
with your wiggle! And you call 
yourself a professional." 

Adelaide was an extremely 
difficult part to play. She was a 
self-obsessed, self-styled god- 
dess who had no consideration 


for others. At the same time she 
was irresistible. On the shoot 
Susan had foe toughest time. 
She had to memorise not only 
her lines (and she was dyslex- 
ic) but also the Swedish ones of 
her partners. And those lines 
were constantly changed. Her 
concentration must have been 
tremendous, but she did it with 
no apparent effort. She was to- 
tally professional: die was al- 
ways on time, she never 


complained, never whinged at 
the weather or Tarkovsky’s 
time-wasting, such as when he 
was experimenting with a pool 
of water, completely forgetting 
his actors. Her reaction would 
be: “So what? We’re not film- 
ing a soap opera. We’re work- 
ingwith a difficult director who 
happens to be a genius." 

Andrei called Susan “our in- 
tellectual”. He was fascinated 
and at foe same time unsettled 


by her directness and insatiable 
curioaty. “Susan is going to cor- 
ner me again," he’d say, tu gging 
on his moustache. Once he 
tokl hen “You must stop inter- 
preting the role. Stop asking 
questions of how and what . . . 
Do you think I know Adelaide 
better than yon? 1 only wrote 
her, besides, Fm a man. You're 
an actress and you’re a woman. 
Yon know her better than me. 
But X wouldn’t have given you 


the part if 1 didn't have faith in 
you. Fm not a madman.” 
During post-production, 
wbfle watching the harrowing 
scene of Adelaide’s hysteria 
(which must have reminded 
him of something deeply per- 
sonal and disturbing), Andrei 
exclaimed: “That’s uncanny! 
How did she know?” He added 
enigmatically: “Susan is full of 
surprises. She is an actress . . . 
no, a woman who knows.” 


Guido Guidi, journalist, died 
Rome 14 October, aged 73. Re- 
porter for La Suimpa 1964-79. 
President in the 1980s and 
1990s of the Italian press asso- 
ciations, foe National Council 
of the Order of Journalists and 
foe National Federation of the 
Italian Press. 

Canon John McWflltam, died 
Huntly, Grampian, 10 October, 
aged 90. Believed to be Britain's 
oldest practising priest at the 
time ot his death, he was parish 
priest at St Margaret's Chapel 
in Huntly. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 


CRITCHLOW: On 6 October 1995, at 
Home non Hospital, London, to 
Sarah (ndc Blackburn) and Julian, a 
daughter. Megan Rachel, a sister for 
Daniel. 

DICKSON: On 1 October, to Emma 
and James, a son, Sebastian Edward 
Hugh, a brother for Tom. 


Anuftsaccacats for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
rial scrrfcra, '"‘i’ing annhrrsarics. In 
Manorial) should be sot In writing 
tn the Gaectle Editor The Independent, 
1 Csaida Square. Cmistt Whait Lon- 
don E14 SDL, telepho ne d to 0171-293 
2011 (24-hanrsmwringmqdune0171- 
2932012) or (taxed to 0171-293 2010, and 
ora charged al £&50 a line (VAT extra), 
OTUER Gazette aanoneemcnta (no- 


tice*, fanctfons. Forthcoming mar- 
riages, Marriages) mat be mdmritted 
in writing (or taxed) and an charged 
at £10 a line, VAT extra. 7hey should 
be accompanied by ■ dgjdme tele- 
phone wrabec 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Own ntchti the fiuklm nf [be 
Be of Hafaod tod M&Lude AMnari oa a 
YmL The IMc af EdMwgh, naUan nan 

ihencwpnaahaufilKanairiGBiUiafLoo- 
■fcd tottatc, London ECU the Mm afTWai 
aneadi a State Banquet (or aw PieddeM of Ac 
RcndiUc of Ffatand Hid Mb Ahtanri U Bucfc- 
aspam FMaoc: Fltnca Edward jod Fibwui 

HmtmO eki attend The Prtocoa Itopd. PMrop. 

Britsli School of OOMpubr, numb the Gad 
03UCB Cawwwot Si Haitin<B^k-Ficl(h,LBa- 
den WCZ faUwcd by t >1 the Wtab 

School <tf Ownpirhy. London Sffl 

Changing of the Guard 

The HatacboM Crain Mourned Reeumi 
noDnB the OKcn'i Life Cmd al Hww Gaanh. 
Ihot; la Battalioa Grenadier Gnanbntaonbtfa; 
keen's Goaid.MB«c U< m fciur» bc B. 4poL 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


Mr A. M. Nethringha 
and Miss L. K. SeUwood 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Andrew, son of Mr and Mrs 
Lucian NeThsmgfaa, of the Close, Ex- 
eter, and Lucy, elder daughter of Dr 
and Mrs Robin SeUwood, of Huro, 
Cornwall. 


Birthdays 

Mr Stephen Bishop-Kovacevich, con- 
cert pianist. 55; Mr George Mackay 
Brown, author, 74; Mr Hany Car- 
penter, joomalisi and television box- 
ing commentator, 70; Mr Sydney 
Chapman MP, 60; Mr Alexander 
Cooke, honorary consulting physi- 
cian, United Oxford Hospitals, 96; 
The Earl af Dalhausie, former 
Governor-General, Rhxxle&m Fed- 
eration, 81; Sir Denis Dobson OC 
former Permanent Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor, 87; Mr Alan Gar- 
ner, anther, 61; Sir Ralph Gibson, a 

fanner Lord Justice of Appeal, 73; 

The Right Rev Ronald GoodcfaOd, 
Assistant Bishop, Exeter, 85; Sr 
Christopher Harding, chairman, 
BET 56; Mr Johnny Haynes, foot- 
baller, 61; Mrs Ann Jones, tennis 
player, 57; Lord Kflhrackcn, author 
and journalist, 75; Mr Michael Lord 
MP, 57; Mr Cameron Mackintosh, 
theatrical producer, 49; Mr Arthur 
Miller, playwright, SO, Mr Bernard 
Thyior, former chief executive, Glaxo, 
60; Sir Simon Hickey, High Coon 
judge, 54. 


former, 1760; EEnor Glyn, novelist, 
1864; Baroness Karen Blixen (Isak 
Dinesen). author, 1885; Natha na el 
West (Nathan Wallenstein Wein- 
stein), novelist, 1903; Rita Hayworth 
(Mtogaiiia Carmen Gmsmo), actress, 
1918; Montgomery Clift, actor, 1920. 
Deaths: Sir PhiEp Sidney, poet, sol- 
dier and courtier, 1586; Rm6-An- 
toine Ferchault de Rfaumur, 
scientist, 1757; John Brown, physician 
and medical reformer, 1788; 
Firid&ic-Fhiiicau Gtopin (Frydeiyfc 
Frandszefc), co m po ser , 1849. On 
this day: under the Tteaty of 
Dunkirk, Charles n sold Dunkirk to 
the French, 1662; Napoleon was ex- 
iled and arrived on the island of Sr 
Helena, 1815; the republics of 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were 
formally established, 1918; in the 
United States, the gangster Al 
Capone was sentenced to 11 yeare in 

jail far hcomtstax evasion, 1931; the 

first nuclear power station in the 
world was opened at Colder Hafl. 
1956. Today is the Feast Day of St 
Anstrudis or Austrude, Saints Etfael- 
bertand E t h d rcd, St Ignatins of Ap- 
tioduSt John the Dwarf; StNoihehn, 
St Rule, St Sempfaino and The Ur- 
suline Martyrs of Valenaeimes. 


“Death in Hambuiy Revisited: hos- 
pitals, physicians and the cholera 
1892”, 530pm. 

Highbury Literary and Scientific 
Institution, London N6: Sally rest- 
ing, “Barbara Hepworth: a life of 
forms”, 7.45pm. 

Royal Institute at British Archi- 
tects, London Wl: Dr Nefl Jackson, 
“The Modem Steel House: prove- 
nance and probability”, 6.15pm. 
TOrimtoocfr, 121-125 Charing Cross 
Road, London WC2: Tferty Castle 
and Dr David Noafces, "Jane Aostea: 
sense, sensibility and the vested ques- 
tion of sexuality”, 730pm. 


Lectures 


Anniversaries 

Births: Nathan fidd, actor and | 
wright, baptised 1587; John 
political reformer and journalist, 
1727; Gaude-Henri, Comic de Saint- 
Simon, economist and soda! re- 


National Gallery: Lynda Stephens, 
“Myths and Fabks (Hi): Pollaiuolo, 
Apollo and Daphne ", 1pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Car- 
oline Rimell, “English Furniture 
1780-1830”, 230pm. 

IkteGaOeiy: Justine Hopkins, “Phe- 
nomena of Life and Nature: David 
Wilkie and l9th-centuty genre paint- 
ing". lpm. 

British Musenm: Delia Pemberton, 
“Animals in Ancient Egyptian Ait”, 
1.15pm. 

University College London, Lon- 
don WC1: Professor GuenrcrRIssc, 


Canning House ■ 

The Duke of Kent was the guest of 
honour at a reception held yesterday 
in Painters’ Hall, London EC4, to 
marie the 50th A nniversary of the 
Hispanic and Lnso Brazilian Cotm- 
cfl-The Ear! of Limerick, President 
of Camring House, was the host The 
reception was sponsored by Allied 
Domecq, BP, ICL Lloyds Bank pie, 
ShdL Umkver and Zeneca pk. It fol- 
lowed Canning House’s Autumn 
Conference on “Free Tirade Area of 
the Americas: the way ahead after 
Mjaati”. Among those present wens: 

A mhiwnrinre and rqpnsauaKva of Latin 
Aneria, Outdo, Mdqria, Portugal, Spam 
and the United Stabs; Vfaoam Moagomoy 
of Alamem; Laid Curingum; Lard Bone of 
Abcrawn QC Mr Peter Brooks MP; Mr’ftfc- 
tas GareUbaei MP; Sir Miehad Raffnr; Sir 
Mfehad Perry, Mr John Jcunap, 


Royal Over-Seas League 
Mr Godfrey TMbot was the guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Royal 
Over-Seas League's Discussion Qr- 
cfe held yesterday evening at Over- 
Seas House, St James’s, London 
SWI. His subjert was “What follows 
VE and VJT Mrs Elizabeth Cress- 
well presided. 


Fresh asylum claim for adjudicator to decide 


Regina * Secretary oT State for 
the Home Department, ex parte 
Singh; Queen’s Bench Division 
(Mr Justice Caxnwatb) 

18 Joty 1995 


LAW REPORT 
♦ 


37 October 1995 


The question whether a person 
seeking political asylum, fol- 
lowing rejection of his claim, 
had made a fresh claim on a 
fundamentally different basis, 
or simply amplified the 
grounds for his ori ginal dam i 

was to be decided by the adju- 
dicator hearing his appeal 
against removal, not the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr Justice Caznwafo never- 
theless refused an application 
byManvinderSmgh for judicial 
review of the Home Secre- 
tary’s decision, communicated 
on 6 March 1995, that Mr 
Singh had not made a fresh 
claim for political asylum fol- 
lowing rejection of his original 
claim and had no farther right 
of appeal, since the adjudica- 
tor, had he considered foe 
matter, would have reacted the 
same conduskm. 

The applicant, an Indian na- 
tional, fast applied for politi- 
cal asylum in November 1993 
on the ground that his cousin, 
BaJvinder Singh, had been 
kflkd by Sikh terraias after re- 
fusing to join their cause, and, 
as he looked exactly like his 


had also threatened his ma- 
ternal aunt and in 1991 had 
killed his grandfather. 

The Home Secretary re- 
fused his asylum claim on 19 
January 1994. His appeal was 
dismissed by the special adju- 
dicator on 12 March 1994. An 
application ffa leave to appeal 
to foe Immigration Appeal 
Tribunal was refused by the 
chairman on 6 April 1994. Re- 
moval directions were given, 
and arrangements had been 
made for him to leave the 
country on 15 December 1994 
when, on 13 December, his so- 
licitors wrote to foe Immigra- 
tion Office: 


On 21 February, Mr "Walt of 
the Asylum and Spatial Cases 
Division wrote a detailed re- 
sponse, concluding that the 
Home Secretary was satisfied 
the authorities in Inrifa were 
able to protect the applicant 
and his * " 


It^ would seem that our Ghent's fear 
of the militants is borne ont by our 
efienjt’s father bring kSted, would you 
therefore please reconsider this 
matter. 


cowan, the terrorists thought 
!1 alive. They 


the cousin was still alive. They 


They submitted various doc- 
uments but the Immigration 
Office pointed out that these 
dooinieuis related to the death 
of the applicant’s grandfather, 
not father. That had already 
been taken into account. On 22 
December the solicitors wrote 
correcting the earlier infer , 
motion and producing evidence 
that foe appficant’sfaiher had 
been injured in anrifitant attack 
on 17 November 1994. 


was sent to the solicitors giving 
“removal directions” for 8 
March 1995. On the same day 
the solicitors wrote to Mr Watt 

saying foey would appeal to the 
special adjudicator on the ba- 
sis that thrir recent letters con- 
stituted a fresh application for 
asylum. On behalf of the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr Witt re- 
jected foat argument saying the 
later documentation produced 
merely amplified, and did not 
alter, foe fundamental basis of 
the applicant's claim, namely 
that his Ufe remained in dan- 
ger from foe same sources. 

James GUk^xe (Moody & WboOey, 


en ... for a person’s removal 
from the United Kingdom . . 

_ Removal directions were 
given by the immigration offi- 
cer, not the Secretary of State. 
Under the Asylum Appeals 
(Procedure) Rules 1993, notice 
of appeal was given by service 
on tne immigration officer, 
not the Secretary of State. The 
immigration officer then 
passed foe notice on to foe ad- 
judicator. Only when the appeal 
was so constituted did foe Sec- 
retary of State become a par- 
ty. ■ 

The issue whether (here had 
been a “fresh claim” arose, if 
at all, under para 2 of Sched- 
ule n to the 1993 Act, under 


which a person could not ap- 
I under sectk 


Kovats nJeasury Sohdtor) far the 
Heme Department. 


Mr Justice Camwath said the 
right of appeal asserted in this 
case was under section 8(4) of 
foe Asylum and Immigration 
Appeals Act 1993, which ap- 
pfiea^ “Where dSre^ons are gjv- 


seetjou 8(4) unless 
— had made a claim for asy- 
lum. It was expressed as a pro- 
cedural bar. As such it was a 
matter normally to be decided, 
in the first instance, by the court 
or tribunal to which the appeal ' 

had been made, namely the ad- 
judicator, not foe Secretary of 
State. 

Neither the Act nor the 
Rules provided any immediate 
role for the Secretary of State 
when a notice of appeal was 
lodged. He was therefore 

wrong to regard his derision on 

whether there was a new claim 
as necessarily final. 



•■•'I 


power. F 

lishment of the Register of 
Members’ Interests in foe 
British Parliament. 

Perhaps Vlachos’s greatest 
service to foe cause of democ- 
racy in Greece was as a broad- 
caster much in demand for her 
witty barbs, expressed in fluent 
and idiomatic English, against 
the junta. She was very well 
aware that fora British audience 
ridicule was a much more ef- 
fective weapon than hyperbole. 

On the downfall of the 
regime foe returned to 
Athe ns and in 1974 restarted 
production of her newspapers. 

She was appointed a state 
deputy for the ruling New 
Democracy Party in the first de- 
mocratically elected post-coup 
parliamen t. She also became 
president of the Association of 
Greek Newspaper Publishers. 

In 1987 she sold Kathimerini 
to George Koskotas, foe would- 
be newspaper and banking 
tycoon, whose business empire 
soon afterwards collapsed in 
a welter of scandal and 
corruption. 

Vlachos’s 60-year career as a 
journalist was wittily recounted ^ 
in a multi-volume memoir, 
Dimasiographika Khronia: 
peninda hd kati . . . (“Journal- 
istic Years. Hfly and more . . .") 
published in the early 1990s. 

Richard Clog; 
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news analysis 



SUBURBANISATION 


TownfessquflezetocalaoDt 230,000 peopte 
awn second tames in England, commutero flw 
in ruai areas but woik in towns and titles and 
many ctytiweUats retire to the courtly; Rented 
accommodation Is score oritause prices . . 
sow beyond the ranch of locate 10 to 50 per 
cent above the rational average. Rural 7 
residerrts often haw to commufeio find imrit .. . 
andhousiig. . ' 


DECLINE OF.A&RlCt&.tlJf& -r % : 

The tarm{a6bur feme harfafler steeply: in 
1960 tberewn 720,000 OQficufojrti wobtera, 
200,000 now. The set-Sskle poicy hm led to 
femtterei«rtKOftg methods. Theiurat • . 
econoQ^iBnowsijjjportBdby nmutactartng 
andiniifBJk. A *\ * 


Wealthy comnuflefs and second-tome owners 
areondenninhig tradSonai runt services. *•••' . ; 
Dereguitfionof bre services in tfiaroid . 
agh^ ted toareducborrln weringand ’ - 
Sindty sendees. Many train services 
Wsretfecortinued bribe tateSfcttes. VfflBge. . 
post Oflka&shopsrctipiiisarebn the vffifie, 
wfih 30 par cert ofvBage shop owner? 
corektodng seine up toifc natf 


DISAPPEARANCE OF COUNTRYSIDE 
AnaraalhesfeB of Greeter London, Bericahire, 
H ertlortlshlrBMidOadonteWtehasbeentsaon 
since 1945. By 2001 11 per cent of England 
maybe urbanised. Hedgerows are destroyed 
by ovwzeatous purring or neglect and only 13 
pdrcentof dry^omwans are In gpod 
condBkxt'50 per cant , of Brtflsh weSarefa, ■ 
home to rare species such as the bittern, have 
been lost to modem faring since ihe Second 
World War. * ■ 


GROWTH OF RURAL POVERTY 


Hgh levels of oral unemployment and rising 
house prices have contributed to poverty. 18 
per cert of men (compared to 8 per cent 
nafione&y) ax! 54 per cent of women 
(conquered to 47 pw cent naSOnaly) asm low 
wages. In 50 per cent of rural households the 
. mato breadwinner earns toss then BL000 a 
Zt year. Access to jobs to tffficutt because of poor 

* V tprmpnnrt 


L ie back and thinlr of 
England, and you will orob- 


J--/En^and, and you will prob- 
ably Uunk of its countryside. 
Gently rolling hills, a patchwork 



church spires poking from 
clumped villages. 

This warm and dreamy 
national emblem still survives 
largely intact across much of. 
the country - bat it is looking 
increasingly faded and ragged. 
The fields are bigger because 
many of the hedgerows have 
either been grubbed out or 
ruined through neglect The 
I woods are full of ageing, rotten 

trees because no one manages 
them for timber and other tra- 
ditional forest products. 

The village? There is a 
hotchpotch of modem, snbur- 


and for most hours of the day 
the place seems strangely dead. 
The church new holds services 
only every third Sunday and the 
bells seldom peaL - 
Tbday, after a fun year of 
consultation, committee meet- 
ings and redraftings* the Gov- 
ernment publishes its long- 
awaited White Paper cm the 
future of rural Fnglund. In the 
face of the most rapid changes 


in the history of the country- 
side, the White Paper cannot be 
regarded as premature. 

Agriculture employs ever 
fewer people and yet the land 
is still shaped almost exclu- 
sively by fanning. Hie number 
of farmers and farmworkers 
hag fallen by 60 per cent since 
1950. As a consequence the 
great majority at people now 
working in the countryside have 
no direct connection with the 
land. On average only 6 per 
cent of rural workers are 
employed in agriculture. The 
country workforcehasJjecome 
much more film 
tojras, with service sartor and 
tourism jobs growing particu- 
larly fast 

Even more significantly, 
more and'more people who live 
in the countryside don’t work 
there. They have retired to the 
country or they commute 
increasingly long distances into 
towns and dries. In so doing 
they have pushed up house 
prices because planning con- 
trols ensure the supply of prop- 
erty is well short of demand. 

While there has been a 

countiy across most of Eng- 


The great 
majority of 
people now 
working in the 
countryside 
have no direct 
connection with 
the land 


land in the - past few ddeades, 
there js a sad flow in the other 
direction. 'Young people who 
grow up in villages have little 
prospect offmdmg holmes they 
can afford, so they leave for 
town- to find cheaper homes 
to rent or buy, or to go on the 
council’s waiting list - and 
possibly into temporary bed 
and breakfast accommodation. 

Another great change Is the 
dedme of rural services- buses, 
village schools and shops. la 
some of the remotest parts this 
process is fuelled by depopula- 
tion, but elsewhere an increas- 
ingly mobile, car-borne rural 


population is choosing to drive 
into town in search of cheaper, 
more varied shops and leisure 
pursuits. 

The upshot of these changes 
is an increasingly polarised 
countryside. At one extreme 
there are wealthy newcomers 
who have no connection with 
the area apart firm livieg there, 
and who are determined to 
fight off any development 
which would alter the land- 
scape they have bought into at 
a high pnee. 

Al the other, there are die 
resentfid rural poor. Their chil- 
dren have next to no hope of 
finding an affordable local 
home. And they hale the way in 
which any new development 
that might keep jobs and eco- 
nomic life in their villages is 
resisted by the anvvistes. 

The other great rural battle- 
ground is between man and 
nature. Modem agriculture and 
urban development are 
destroying mnch of the wildlife 
and the landscapes which make 
us cherish the countryside m 
the first place. Each year 
between 50 and 100 square 
kilometres of rural England - 
an area equivalent to a large 


- disappears under new budd- 
ings - mostly homes, but also 
factories, out-of-town shopping 
centres and roads. 

The intensification of agri- 
culture since the Second World 
War has dose more riamagg 
will Thufitxmal fa nning prao- 
tices allowed plenty of scope for 
rich and colourful flora and 
fauna to east alongside wian. 
Since the 1940s most of these 
semi-natural areas such as wet- 
lands, coppice woodlands, 
unfertilised downland pastures 
and hay meadows have been 
ruined. They have either been 
damaged irreparably by neglect 
or vanished under the plough. 

But this is the one destructive 
rural trend whose end may be 
in sight The Government is 
coming round to the view that 
if farmers are to be heavfy sub- 
sidised, it should not be to 
grow surplus food but to man- 
age the countryside in a way 
that people want 

This change is in its infancy. 
Tire amount of subsidy that 
farmers receive for delivering 
environmental goods (such as 
main taming diy stone walls or 
conserving salt marshes) is still 


If we all 
fulfilled our 
wish to live in 
the countryside 
-in retirement 
or as commuters 
-we would ruin 
the place 


more difficult Heads such as 
polarisation and suburbanisa- 
tion of rural areas are part of 
other formidable changes of 


our age - rapid technological 
progress, jobless economic 
growth, escalating use of trans- 
port and telecommunications. 

The challenge is to create a 
more vibrant rural economy in 
winch people can live and work 
in the same village. This used 
to happen naturally when most 
people worked on the land, but 
thanks to technology that time 
has gone forever. Even a mas- 
sive increase in organic fanning 
would create only a few tens of 
thousands of jobs. 

What gove rnm ent, local and 
national, has to encourage is 
the creation of local jobs for 
people who have grown up 
locally and want to stay in the 
area, along with the provision 
of affordable - and therefore 
subsidised - homes. This goes 
against the grain in a society 
which is increasingly mobile 
and for a government which 
likes to deregulate. 

Yet it is starting to happen 
already, albeit on an inade- 
quate scale. The Rural Housing 
Trust and housing associations 


mnnscule compared to the pro- 
duction subsidies which encour- 
age intensive agriculture. 

The single largest manifes- 
tation of tins change is the 
Common Agricultural Policy’s 
set-aside regime, in which 10 
per cent or more of cropland is 
left fallow. Set-aside does 
appear to be a boon to wildlife. 
Hte dawnade is that h has con- 
tributed to the massive decline 
in agricultural employment. 

Tne battle to save the coun- 
tryside’s cherished landscapes 
and wildlife has begun. 
Rebuilding the social fabric of 
the countryside may prove 


are now allowed to build low- 
cost homes for rent just outside 
villages, on land which private 
housebuilders would not be 
allowed to develop because of 
planning restrictions. 

Because of this the land 


involved is relatively cheap, 
which helps to keep the cost of 


which helps to keep the cost of 
these village housing projects 
down - aid the rents as well. 
They are allocated to local peo- 
ple on low incomes who would 
otherwise have to leave the 
area to get subsidised housing. 

The rest of us, who live in the 
cities, have to be encouraged to 
stay there. If we all fulfilled our 
wish to live in the countryside 
-in retirement or as commuters 
- we would rein the place by 
gobbling up open countryside 
under houses and causing heavy 
traffic pollution and conges- 
tion. There has to be continued 
restraint on commercial — as 
opposed to subsidised - house- 
building in the country. 

Part of the salvation of Eng- 
land’s countryside lies in 
improving its cities and making 
them places we want to live in 
all our lives. The countryside 
should be somewhere to visit - 
preferably by train or bus. 


Diary 


DAVID LISTER 



The hype for the ’‘new” Beatles double CD -with a farther two double CDs 
to follow - is proceeding in grand style. Articles, analyses, exclusive interviews 
with the surviving Beatles (though not, sadly, with Jane Asher about the day 
she accidentally ujrewaway the lyrics to dozens of never-to-bo-heard Lennon 
and McCartney songs in an over-enthusiastic burst of spring cleaning in 1965). 

rn.* — * 1 - - /v wor c of flip ftmim 1 in thp 


The rock magmane Mojo even has three different covers of the group, in tire 
hope that in 20 years' time there w31 still be collectors of Bcatle revivalist 


memorabilia. It all whets the' appetite for next month's highly lucrative release 
of all those hitherto mi released tracks and out-takes from theSixties. 

I don’t want to spoil the party, but throughout the hype an interview from 
long ago with the late John Lennon baa been buzzing round my mind. It look 
place in 1971 with Rolling Sfcwmagazme. In it, John wa s aske d about those 
unreleased tracks and out-takes. They were, he replied, never put on record 
because they were not tip to standard. “Everything that was good enough, we 
used,” was the all-too-hpnest response, a quote which curiously has not 
featured in any of the advance puhhrity.What price the hype now? Or the 
three double CDs? 



were far less common in France than 
In Britabfc .... 

What government could resist such 
a fine of reasoning? Lower the taxes 
on trine and spirits and cot 

vandalism and juvenile crime at a 
stroke?" And, by making dinner at 
home such an appetising prospect, 
they wffl also be helping to keep the 

family together: A vote-winning 

package if ever I heard one. 


about setting up home in 
the north. 

No research has been 
carried out on the 
reasons for this. But 
empirical evidence 
suggests that the north 

Londoners feel that south 
London consists of one 
huge, sprawling council 
estate where the police 
travel in threes, while 
south Londoners see the 
north as a chattering dga 
in continuous session. 

And so, though the 
South Bank already has 
the National Theatre, Free as c 

National Him Theatre, 

Royal "Festival Hall and Museum of 
the Moving linage, this is seen not as 
a thriving arts metropolis which 
should by now have become the focal 
point of London, but as a problem - 

because people from the other side of 
ihe river can’t stomach the thought of 
going there unless assured of on-site 
parking so that they can make then- 
getaway as the curtain falls. . 

The divide, both social and cultural, 
does not seem to exist in Paris, where 
the Reach fearlessly visit galleries 
and theatres - and, doubtless* 
encourage their children to imbibe in 
restaurants - on both left and right 
banks of the Seine. 



Free as even tub-thumpers’ comer 


AD you need is out-takes 


■V* It’s always refreshings In a poK&alty 
incorrect wh& to hear a new and 
~ i logically plausible argument in 
•r defence of alcohol consumption. 

- .j Lunching with Allied Domccq* the 
j* international whisky audgm retailing 
.4a company; 1 was much taken with an 
V international comparison made by its 
■'.?] bead of corporate ri£airs>3bny Pratt - 

'C In Ranee* he said, chfldren are ■ 

* positively encouraged to have a glass 
:-; -i of alcohol at home with fire fatuity at 
;j mealtimes; This removes any idea of 
a drtak being a virility yymlxRfer 

1 youngsters. Audit was s ignifi ca n t, be 
tl added, that public order rifences 


Sir Andrew. Uoyd Webber tells 
me he has thoughts of budding a new 
theatre with art gallery attached on 
London's South Bank, a few steps 
from the National. Under the cultural 
rationale of if yoiiVe got it, flaunt it, •' 
the art gallery would show Sir 
Andrew's own collection, and the 
theatre his musicals. 

But he won’t proceed until he is 
sure that the Mulennium Commission 
will authorise a better link to bring 
people froth north of the Thames. So 
tar a new bridge and a cable car from 
Govent Garden have beat proposed- 
' Is any capital city in the world, I 
wonder, so conscious of the divide 
between the two banks of its river? L 
like most self-respecting north 
; Londoners, would rather emigrate 
than live in the deep south. I imagine 
.most south Londoners feel the same 


It looks as though the Prime Munster 
may have taken his revenge oh an 
increasingly beJEgerant press corps. 

Journalists arriving for the lobby 
briefing s! No 10 Downing Street 
yesterday were surprised to find that 
for the first time they were trot 
al lo w ed to use the front door From 
now on they have to go round the side 
to a new briefing room, and “for 
security reasons” the door is locked 
while they are inside. Send them 
round the t radesm en's entrance and 
ft there's some bad news don't let 
them out of the building. It must be 
every prime minister's dream. ' 


are being obliged to set up then- 
soapboxes on a pathway nearby. 

| However, little has changed in the 
subject matter on which British 
; extroverts want to harangue their 
feDow citizens. Out of the six 
speakers, four were tub-thumping 
about religion (addressing one’s 
listeners provocatively as “hypocrites” 
remains ae rigueur); one was sounding 
off about the French and midear 
outrages; and one had an appealingly 
surreal approach. He spoke for nearly 
half an hour without actually saying 
anything. His thesis was that those 
with the least to say attract the biggest 
crowds, and this was borne out by the 
increasingly large numbers that 
surrounded him. 

After he had played out his 
linguistic games, be said proudly that 
this is the only country in the world 
where one can stand on two milk 
crates and speak to 300 people for 
half an hour about nothing at alL I 
felt perversely proud to be British. 


At the weekend I paid my first visit 
for manvyemsfo Speakers' Comer in 
London's Hyde Farit. 1 was surprised 
to find that the said speakers have 
been separated from their comer, and 


Readers of a nervous or sensitive 
disposition should read no feather; 
but others might enjoy this sighting 
of a poster for a David Bowie 
concert on his recent American tour. 
Bowie was backed by two new bands. 
Prick ajod Nine Inch Nails. The 
magazine Music fifed fc spotted one 
venue which had the MlHng 
confused end proudty announced: 
“David Bowie with Nine Loch Prick”. 
Well, I’ve always said he’s the 
biggest star. Now ft’s offidaL 
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Howard escapes 
justice again 


M ichael Howard must not be allowed 
to wash his hands of responsibility 
for the serious security flaws in Britain’s 
prisons. Sir John Learmont's report, pub- 
lished yesterday, describes a long-running 
catalogue of failure. He speaks of slop- 
pmess ia basic precautions, of wide- 
spread drug usage among inmates at 
Parish urst and of a prison service “in 
which morale is low with ordinary prison 
officers feeling devastated and unfairly 
treated'’. A home secretary who has 
made so much political capital out of 
toughening prison regimes and pro- 
claiming such a clear personal commit- 
ment to a particular approach to prison 
manage ment cannot simply absolve him- 
self when so many things go wrong- 
Sir John's report, which focuses pri- 
marily on the escape of three dangerous 
prisoners last January from Parkhurst, 
describes a shambolic security system, 

many weaknesses of which had been pre- 
viously identified by the governor ana by 
Judge Stephen Tumizn, Chief Inspector of 
Prisons. The man who has paid the price 
is Derek Lewis, director of the Prison Ser- 
vice. No one who reads this report will 
doubt that his resignation is appropriate, 
despite his considerable achievements 
over the past three years in making jails 
more h uman e and more effective. 

But what of Mr Howard? Yesterday, he 
was condemned by Mr Lewis, who 
accused him of paying insufficient atten- 
tion to prisons. This public rebuke must 
in part reflect Mr Lewis’s bitterness at 
being forced onL But it is a serious alle- 
gation, none the less, from a senior fig- 
ure who knows the inside of Britain's jails. 
It also chimes with Sir John’s report, 
which suggests that too little time is 


being spent on the active management of 
prisons and too much on processing 
paper generated by the prison bureau- 
and the Home Office. 

Howard takes comfort in not bav- 
ing been eipliritty blamed by Sir John. But 
the Leannont report calls for an esanri- 
nation of the relationship between agen- 
cies such as the Prison Service and the 
Home Office. This raises serious questions 
over the roles that the Home Secretary and 
his officials have played in a management 
structure that has proved ineffective in 
keeping higfa-ri&k prisoners behind bars. 

The Tbflon-coated Mr Howard win no 
doubt survive this latest barrage of criti- 
cism, just as he did last week’s attack by 
the Lord Chief Justice over plans to curb 
remission for long-term prisoners. 

The problem with Mr Howard’s ap- 
proach is that it ts one-dimensional. He 
accepts most of the report’s recommen- 
dations which directly bear upon issues of 
security, although he has been unable to 
persuade the Treasury to cough op for a 
new prison for high-risk prisoners. But he 
rejects any proposals that might blur his 
imag ft as the hard man of the penal world, 
such as the provision of more televisions 
and more home leave. 

This is simplistic. The provirion of de- 
cent fariiftfcs in j ails is .not on ly civilised, 
it is part of the mechanism for controlling 
bored and violent people. Sir John Lear- 
moot, like the Lord Chief Justice, knows 
that disturbances break out when prison- 
ers feel abused, too confined and lose 
hope. That produced the Strangeways riot 
in 1990 and the subsequent improvement 
of prison regimes. The irresponsible Mr 
Howard is turning bade the dock and lay- 
ing up serious trouble for ins successor. 



One tyrant, 
one vote 


T) resident Saddam Hussein of Iraq has 
JL never been a man noted for a highly 
developed sense of humour, but even he 
aright be able to appreciate the ironies of 
the preposterous Referendum" which 
has just consecrated his rule by a "yes" 
vote of 99.96 per cenL 

Here was a contest with one candidate 
in which many hapless voters were invited 
to mark their papers without the least pri- 
vacy. Its outcome was celebrated with the 
intimidatory tattoo of Kalashnikov fire 
famili ar at occasions of spontaneous pub- 
lic rejoicing in Baghdad. The result was 
hailed by Saddam's toadying deputy, 
Izzat Ibrahim, as “an immortal day in the 
history of Arabism and Islam”. 

As so often with Saddam, the outside 
world is left to shake its head and attempt 
to decipher his intentions. Could this have 
been an effort to persuade the more cred- 
ulous or covetous members of the United 
Nations Security Council that his is a legit- 
imate government upon whose shoulders 
the burden of UN sanctions unjustly 
rests? It cannot have purchased an iota 
of credibility for that assumption. 

It seems more likely that this was the 
Iraqi leader's method of sending a signal 
to the Security CoundL Sanctions nave 
failed, he is saying, I can still muster more 
than S million people to cast votes, my con- 
trol is absolute and my resolve firm. 
Therefore lift sanctions, for they are hurt- 
ing the Iraqi people but cannot harm me. 

There is a respectable liberal argument 
precisely to that effect. The sufferings of 
the Iraqi populace deserve every ounce of 
compassion. The UN itself has docu- 


mented middle-class penury, malnutrition 
among the poor, lack of medicines for the 
sick. Iraq, once a standard-bearer of 
social development, is disintegrating into 
a pre-industrial country. But this tragedy 
stems from nothing more than the calcu- 
lated actions of Saddam Hussein 

The Iraqi regime refuses to take up an 
option for UN-controlled oil sales that 
TOuld yield Slbn in humanitarian funds. 
It spools the propaganda of the op pressed 
yet it squanders scarce cash on its army and 
the sinister security services that preserve 
S adda m in power. Even more onnnouSjthe 
Iraq that pleads poverty has engaged once 
agam in a clandestine baying spree of mis- 
sile components and hi-tech weapons 
parts. These are the actions of a govern- 
ment bent on violent retribution, not 
those of a humanitarian supplicant. 

Perhaps the greatest service of Sad- 
dam's “referendum" is the helpful light it 
casts on the nature of his regime. When 
arguments are made on behalf of the Iraqi 
people, let it be recalled that this is a rul- 
ing clique that rules tty violating the 
country’s legal constitution. No elected 
parliament has existed in Iraq since 1958, 
and by 1968 the Baath party had abro- 
gated all power to itself. There have been 
interludes of hike liberalisation in Bagh- 
dad before - 1988 to 1990 was one such 
period. It is all part of an intermittent 
effort to convert the Baathist heritage of 
“revolutionary legitimacy” into a gov- 
ernmental system able to claim alle- 
giance from all Iraqis. And perhaps the 
greatest irony is that the Baath party’s own 
title means “renaissance". 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Derek Lewis 


Unfinished prison reform 


I f the Prison Service is ever to realise its 
full potential, what it needs, as General 
Sir John Learrnont has said, is “minimum 
political involvement in the day-to-day 
operation of the service”. As Stephen 
Tumim, the Chief Inspector, put it: “I 
hope that the Prison Service can be left 
alone to get on with its job without too 
much digging and poking." 

The Prison Service has had a troubled 
history. In the Eighties it was industrial 
relations and overcrowding. In 1990 it was 
the most serious riots in its history at 
Strangeways and other prisons. Most 
recently it has been the very serious 
escapes from While moor and Parkhurst. 

There has been oo shortage of inquiries 
- May, WbolC Lygo, Woodcock and now 
Learmom. As a result, the service was 
given agency status on 1 April 1993 and I 
was appointed director general. It was 
made cteu to me that the t±anges required 
in the service were of such a fundamental 
nature that they would take many years to 
complete. What was needed was a twin- 
track programme: first to achieve early 
and significant improvements in perfor- 
mance across the range - security, control, 
regimes and efficiency; but at the same 
time the foundations had to be laid for 
long-term changes in structure and culture 
and to eliminate financial waste. 

Our progress has been a credit to all 
those who work in the service. Escapes 
have been cut by more than 75 per cent 
The public is also better protected 
through an SO per cent reduction in the 
number of home-leave failures. There has 


been only one serious prison disturbance 
in the past three years and none in the 
past two. Prisoners are spending more 
time in better-quality work, training and 
education. We are doing more to protect 
the public by forcing prisoners to confront 
their criminal behaviour and change it 
We have virtually eliminated the unao- 


pnsoners being held three to a cell and 
ceased the unacceptable use of police 
cells. At tile same time we have accom- 
modated a rise ia the prison population 
from 40,000 to 52,000 and reduced the 
real cost to the taxpayer. 

Those achievements have been severely 
marred tty the escapes from Whitemoor 
and Parkburst, which have underlined the 
fact that there is still much to do. Indeed, 
as Ihave said on many occasions, the task 
is not yet half done, but the service now 
has a momentum for change. If followed 
through with proper support I blow the 
people I have worked with can deliver. 

The Prison Service Board has dearly 
indicated its belief in a need for continu- 
ity- Sadly, that is not to be the case and I 
leave the service with great regret at a job 
well started but not completed. I hope we 
shall see over the coming years niyviaon 
come to pass of a service that is secure, 
safe, effective at rehabilitating offenders 
and efficient. And 1 hope that those who 
have this task wffl be allowed the freedom 
to see it through. 

The writer was director general of the 
Prison Service from 1993 until yesterday 



Signing the contract for the big fight 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 


Lottery funds for Neptune Hall 


Boxing: the camaraderie and the tragedy 


From Lord Rothschild our expert panel and by trustees. 

Sin Although it is not our prac- We have been most careful to 
tice to comment publicly on keep the NMM informed at every 
applkatkmsunderconskleration, stage of the progress of the appti- 
Colin Brown’s article (“Phflip cation. In conjunction with tire 
wades into battle for lottery NMM and English Heritage, we 
cash”, 16 October) abont the are nowworiring towards a solu- 
National Maritime Museum’s tion which we hope we will be in 
application should not go unan- apostkmloanncKxncemtheneax 
swered. The NMM did, indeed, future. This solution, we believe, 
apply to us fora grant in January, win address the concerns raised by 
Toe project is an important and our expert advisers; will ensure 
complex one, involving the tl^ this mqor project is at a suit- 
expenditure of some £14m. The able stage for any nriHenmum ceL 
Hustees of the National Heritage ebrations; and that this remark- 
Memooal Rmd have, at all times, able museum can be appreciated 
made it dear to the NMM that by visitors well into the 21st cen- 
although they support the Nep- tmy. We hope that the revised 
time Hall scheme in principle, scheme will command onequnfe- 
some aspects of the application cal support and enthusiasm from 
concern them. all quartets. An ambitious devet 

The distributors of the opment of the Neptune Hall 
National Lottery have been asked deserves nothing less, 
to ensure that a pplicatio ns for ‘ Lastly, 1 would like to point 
lottery funds are of & high quat- out for aocuracy-that the grant to 
ity, and we take tins consideration the Royal Opera House was 
very seriously. Our concerns have mad e Ity the Arts Conned and 
been based an the detailed expert not by the National Heritage 
advice we have sought on this Memorial Fund, 
project, induding the views of the Yours faithfully, 

RoyalFine Arts Commission and Rothschild 
a number of independent experts Chairman 
of uodoubtedstanding. Concerns National Heritage Memorial Rmd 
were also raised following a London, SW1 
visit to the NMM by members of 16 October 


Bom Mr Anthony Potts tike so obvious between some of 

Sir, I was pleased to note in your our other sportsmen, 
editorial “Boxing: the final Yes, it is a tragedy that James 
blow?” (16 October) that you Murray was killed Ity baring, and 
accept that the risks of death in the sport would be changed for 
boxing are extremely low, and the better if this risk waai’t there, 
further that- whatever the risks, but the risk is there, and boxers 
boxers choose to enter the ring , do understand this, 
and accept that whatever may 1 was happy that I had the 
happen inside ts a consequence opportunity to compete; it is my 
of that freely made derision. belief that it is not my place or 

• I was, however, surprised to see that of boxing’s detractors to 
i it stated as fact that me object of take away the right of others to 
baxmg is “to punch a man so hard do the same. - 
that he can’t stand up again”. Yours faithfully. 

Whenever I entered the nog as Anthony Potts 
a boxer, sty sole aim was to score London, E14 
more points than m y o pp onent Of 16 October 
•course, ths involved a risk to boffi . 
of ns, butl BOtHKjre intended to From Dr M. Jamil 
cause physical injury to my oppo- Sir: If the death of the young 
nest than a rugby player (foes boxer Janies Murray on Sunday 
when tackling tiie opposition hard, morning helps to bring this nation 
Ihepotot must temade that, in to its semes, and mates ns realise 
boffi situations, something is hap- that boxing is merely a legalised 
peniegm which a person's actions form of manslaughter and not a 
risk the life of another person. If sport, then maybe his death was 
we can accept injuries caused by not in vain, 
rugby as acceptable, then we It is about time the UK fol- 
shoold accept that two athletes be lowed the example set by the 
allowed to compete in their cho- Scandinavian countries and 
sen sport of boxing. If intentions banned this shameful “sport”, 
are being questioned, (me should Claims that dan destine fights 
compare the spirit of camaraderie would become a major problem 
between boxers with tbeair erf dis- are nonsense. Cockfighting was 


one of the most popular forms of 
entertainment in this country in 
years gone Ity before it was 
banned. Now that it has been 
banned, do we have a major prob- 
lem witii fllidt underground code- 
fi gh ts organised in this country? 

It might be possible to achieve 
the ban on boxing more speedily 
if Drew Docfaerty, the boxer who 
inflicted the fatal injuries on 
James Murray, were to be 
arrested and charged with 
manslaughter, unlawful killing 
or even murder. All the promot- 
ers of this event who made a 
profit out of this man’s death 
should be charged with being 
accessories - induding the tele- 
vision companies who broadcast 
these degenerate spectacles into 
this nation’s living rooms. 

Everyone involved, the ghouls 
who watch this savagery, and even 
the owners of the Hospitality Inn 
in Glasgow, who rented out their 
hall for tins event, have this young 
man’s Wood on their hands. 
Yours sincerely, 

M. Jamil 

Department of Surgery 
Luton & Dunstable Hospital 
Luton, 

Bedfordshire 
16 October 


A wealthy but 
backward society 

From Mrs Ophelia Goraspe Dyer 
Sin As a Fuipina married to an 

FjipfehnMn an d bring in tfrisooun- 

tiy. I am incensed atthe treatment 
my countrywomen (and other for- 
eign nationals) are receiving al the 
hands of Arab employers in the 
Gulf (“Gulf maids m slavery to a 
reign erf terror”, 12 October). I 
applaud Robert Fisk and the other 
journalists who are increasingly 
(hawing the attenti on of the oat- 
side wood to tins problem. 

Because of economic condi- 
tions in their home country, many 

Filipinos have no choice but to 
work abroad so that they can send 
xnoDcy home to support their fam- 
ilies. The vast m^ooly of them are 
honest, hard-working and well- 
educated (although not a wealthy 
country the education system in 
the Philippines is good, which is 
one of the reasons Filip mos are 
employed to educate Arab chil- 


dren in the Gulf). Yet, despite the 
fact that they are often better 
educated than those they work fix; 
they are prepared to swallow their 
pride and work for people, marry 
of whom subject them to physical 
and sexual abuse and a starvation 
diet, and sometimes fail to pay 
them the wages agreed. 

I feel sorry for Arab women 
who are second-class citizens in 
their own country, and have suf- 
fered a long history of male 
oppression. Although they five a 
cossettcd and bejewelled exis- 
tence, marry of than have no true 
freedom or right of self-expres- 
sion. They live in a culturally 
backward society with primitive 
customs that more dvihsed coun- 
tries find it hard to .understand. 

Oil has been the Gulfs good 
fortune, but when will the moral 
values of a large number of its 
inhabitants catch up with their 
material blessings? 

Yours faithfully, 

Opheua Gorospe Dyer 
Exeter, Devon 


No place of refuge 

From Ms Helen Bomber 
Sin Ws are glad to bear that the 
Government wants to help gen- 
uine refugees (report, 12 Octo- 
ber). However, the announce- 
ment by Peter Lilley about the 
withdrawal of soda! security ben- 
efits for asylum seekers gives 
every appearance to the contrary. 

Many Of thoseseen by the Med- 
ical Foundation for the Care of 
Victims of Torture have been 
refused refugee status by the 
Home Office but have subse- 
quently been recognised as 
refugees on appeal to the courts. 
This process can take over a year. 
Under the new rules, such sur- 
vivois would be left destitute while 
their cases are dealt with. 

How safe will tire supposed 
“safe haven” of Britain be when 
survivors of torture are without 
food and a roof over their heads? 
Yours faithfully, 

Helen Bamber 
Director 

Medical Foundation 
for the Care of Victims 
of Torture 
London, NWS 


Open planning 

Bom Mr Jed Griffiths 
Sir In the course of his musmgs 
era the review of local government 
(“Who said size was not impor- 
tant?" 4 October), Professor 
Michael Chisholm is quoted as 
saying: “There is a lot of low- 
grade corruption in district coun- 
cils regarding planning deci- 
sions." Nothing else in the article 
throws any further tight on this 
alarming statement 
Does Professor Chisholm have 
any evidence for what he says? Is. 
he going to produce it? 

Those of us who are aware that 
the planning process is open to 
public scrutiny, and to the 

Environment a^tb^loc^ gov- 
ernment ombudsman, among 
others, will require a good deal 

more than a bald statement to be 
convinced that corruption in 
planning decisions is any thing 
but a very rare occurrence. 
Yours faithfully, 
jed Griffiths 
P resident 

Royal Tbwn Planning Institute 
London, W1 


Subsidy for the exploited employee 


Bom Dr Hartley Dean 
Sin Last Wednesday (11 Octo- 
ber), Peter Lilley duly observed 
the traditions of me Conservative 
Party Conference by raising the 


in order ritually to decry ft. 
Obviously, benefit fraud cannot 
be a good tiring, but what kind of 
a problem is ft? 

According to the British Social 
Attitudes survey, around a thud 
of the population agrees that 
“mart peojte cm the dole are fid- 
dling, to reality, the Social Secu- 
rity Benefit Agency’s own best 
evidence is that around 5 per cent 
of income support claims, and 
around 3 per cent of unemploy- 
ment benefit claims, can be 
proved to be fraudulent. 

I have been involved in an 
Economic and Social Research 
Councfi-funded research pro- 
ject, ending this month, that has 
examined roe attitudes and moti- 
vations of fraudulent benefit 
claimants. The findings suggest 
benefit fraud is certainly prob- 
lematic for those involved in it, 
but that ft is not necessarily the 


kind of problem Mr Lilley paints 
it to be. 

Hist, there is no evidence 
that the ennent level of benefit 
fraud signals any erosion of the 
work ethic on toe part of per- 
petrators, nor any lack of desire 
to participate in conventional 
lifestyles. The one thing guar- 
anteed to dissuade virtually all 
our respondents from fraudulent 
claiming would have been the 
opportunity of reasonably paid 
employment. 

Second, in a high proportion 
of cases, low-paying employers 
were directly colluding with 
fraudulent claimants. met 
young people .whose only 
prospect of reliable employment 
was with the kind of employer 
who not only expected them to 
“sign on”, but gave them a half 
day off every fortnight in order 
to do so. 

Horn the Government’s point 
of view, it might be argued, the 
existence of benefit fraud is func- 
tional for its labour market strat- 
egy. Allowing benefit fraud rep- 
resents a covert way of 


Foreign aid for 
the British army 

Bom Mr Ken Clark 
Sin The day after Michael Por- 
tillo’s jingoistic eulogy of the 
British armed forces, his own 
department announces that they 
may have to plug the gap s in the 
infantry and toe parachutist* with 

Nepalese mercenaries. 

why not let them take over the 
SAS? Nothing strikes terror like 
z kukri. 

Yours, 

Ken Clark 
Bedford 
13 October 

From Mr Dennis J. Hill 

Sin In 1952, 1 served in Korea as 

Royal Hisfliera^our** article 
“Gurkhas on alert to bolster 
Paras' depleted infanuy (14 
October) caused me to remem- 
ber that the infantry battalions in 
the Commonwealth idhrefon were 


very under-strength and, in 
sequence, were reinforced 
Koreans attached to Com 
wealth units i 


Young Republic of] 
dksrs were frilly integrated 
each platoon, about thret 


— u uiuwu un«U4lJ 

the food and the combat d 
Each Katcom was looked af 
a British “buddy”. They wo] 
regimental badge with app 
pride and such English as 
acquired bore a marked co- 
accent 

Surety, there are other f 
denis for the proposal to b 
the infantry with Nepalese, I 
their long and distinguish^ 
flection, this would not ai 
particularly remarkable. H 
seen them in action, lb» 
their presence would inst 
extra competitive elements 
the units concerned, to 
mutual benefit. 

Sincerely, 

Dennis J. Hill 
Leigh-on -Sea, Essex 


ers in a hypercasnalised 

market, but without damaging 
labour supply incentives. 

Horn tile claimanta’ point O 
view, benefit fraud can be ; 
stressful and largely unrewardinj 
activity. Most of those to whon 
we spoke were uncomfbrtabU 
about what they did and had no 
red their fraud in a particu 
rly effective way. For them 
benefit fraud was not part of air 
sort of lifestyle choice. 

Fraudulent claimants’ notion 
of citizenship and responsibiljt] 
were often highly ambiguous 
Their conceptions appeared ti 
have been impoverished througl 
an erosion of the popular ideal 
of democratic welfare citizen 
ship. This, of course, amid signs 
a deeper problem for society a 
large. It is not, however, a prob 
Iem that is usefully addressed fcr 
such devices as computerised 
“smart cards”. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hartley Dean 
Reader in Social Policy 
De partmen t of Social Studies, 
University of Luton 
Luton 


Spoken English 

From Ms Ruth Clarke 
Sin After reading Pam Ayres 
(Another View: “Permit me my 
wrinkles”, 13 October), I was 
reminded of an exquisite piece of 
conversation I overheard in 
August between two birdwatchers 
at Spurn Point on Humberside, 
Fast birdwatcher Tve just seen 
a redshank.” 

Second birdwatcher: “Wbo 
failed thee it were (me?” 

It made my day! 

Yours sincerely, 

Ruth Clarke 
Harrold, 

Bedfordshire 

-f 

should be addressed to 
Letters to the Editor and inctede 
a daytime telephone nnatec (Ewe 
0171-293 2056; e*urifc letters® 
fade pen d ni t con k ) Letters fl«ty be 
«Mtcd for length and darityVfc 
regret that we are mabte to 
acknowledge nnpubBshed lettes. 
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The buck wanders round and round 

Yesterday, at last, Michael Howard took some responsibility for the bad prisons news - but not enough 


"X ; 


W here do bucks stop? Constitu- 
tionally, theoretically, the 
answer is clear, for mistakes made by 
government, ministers are ultimately 
answerable to Parliament. They are 
meant to protect their departments 
and their civil servants - and if things 
go badly wrong, to resign. In practice, 
though, they don’t. They have pro- 
gressively distanced themselves from 
day to day mistakes. The buck wan- 
d ere on. 

At one level this is sensible. The old 
doctrine was that, in Aaeurin Bevan’s 
phrase, “if a bedpan is dropped, the 
minister will hear of it”. Taken seri- 
ously, that would produce deafened, 
overwhelmed ministers, drowning 
helplessly in the minutiae of adminis- 
trative life as they tried to honour the 
rituals of parliamentary accountabil- 
ity. Men like Michael Howard are 
there to direct the broad thrust of pol- 
icy, not jo take the blame for every lest 
jailer’s key. 

But no one other than the most 
intellectually indolent defender of the 
Home Secretary would leave the mat- 
ter there. By trying to distance the 
direction of policy from the operation 
of policy, ministers let themselves off 
the hook absurdly easily. Whatever 
. goes wrong can always be blamed on 
r the messy failures of executives, rather 
than on the pure thought of the politi- 
cians. They go if they are caught on a 
stained mattress in Chelsea. But if it’s 
merely a catastrophic failure of pub- 
lic policy - forget it 
Tim slipperiness is made easier by 
the rise of a new class of blame-tak- 
ers, the men and women who run, or 
ran, the government's executive agen- 
cies, whether they be Ros Hepple- 



white, ex of the Child Support 
or Derek Lewis, as-from-yestc __ 

of the Prison Service. The more 

dom they have to manage, indepen- 
dent of ministerial interference, the 
more blame they have to take when 
thin gs go wrong. Yet they are always 
working within the budgets and poli- 
cies laid down by ministers. They are 
not t he masters or mistresses of then- 
own destinies. - - 

So when bad things happen, such as 
those in the prison service revealed in 
yesterday’s damning reports by Sr 
John Learmoot and Judge Stephen 
Thmim, how are the rest of ns to 
decade who is responsible? How can 
blame be apportioned fairly between 
political policy-makers and uoelected 
policy carrier-outers? 

The previous report on the White- 
moor prison breakout, nearly a year 
ago, went to the heart of the promem 
when it complained about “some 
confusion as to the respec ti ve roles of 
ministers, the agency headquarters 1 
and individual prison governors ... 
the inquiry has identified die diffi- 
culty of determining what is an oper- 
ational matter and what is policy, 
leading to confusion as to where 
responsibility lies.” 

There is no Solomon of British 
public life to draw neat lines through 
chaos. Blame, in these circumstances, 

expediency. The failures ollax prison 
regimes and low morale are too 
widespread and long-standing for 
there to be fingerprints, dues, and a 
neat, Agatha Christi e-style villain. 
There is no one person, or group of 
people, who can be shown to be per- 
sonally responsible for a bad Prison 



ANDREW MflRR 

Columnist ot the Year 


Service culture going bade many 
years. 

What was required was not a trial, 
but for someone to take responsibil- 
ity as a matter of honour ancf in order 
to expunge public anger. One is 
reminded of toe Blackadder scene in 
the First Wnid War when the officer 
decides that it is time for a pointless 
sacrifice. Only this time, it isn’t point- 
less. If it had turned out yesterday, yet 
again, that no one would take the 
blame for failure, public cynicism 
wouU have been reinforced. This cyn- 
idsmisalreadyeatingaw^altherep- 
ii fatfong of many state institutions. 

■ The question then becomes - who 
is the person best suited for sacrifice? 
Whose departure would do most to 
.please the public? And if you put it 
like- that the answer is obvious. 
Michael Howard has stuffed another 
10,000 people into prison as a result 
of changes to sentencing policy, and 
his 20-second sound bite at the Tory 
conference last week changing the 
rules stm further may add another 
20,000. He has changed die policy 
which Derek Lewis was frying to 
implement He has striven to get the 
applause while some other poor devil 
struggles to make it work. Then when 


things get tough, he turns on the poor 
dervO and fires him. 

Had Howard sauntered to the min- 
isterial box and resigned he would, at 
one bound, have done a lot to restore 
the reputation of himself and of John 
Majors government It would have 
been a moment for jollity and self- 
congratulation, a far shrewder and 
more politically astute move than 
anyttringhe had done m the party con- 
ference^ Had he resigned, it would 
have confounded the pundits and left 
Jack Straw, who suggested that he 
should resign, utterly aghast. Dream 
on, Marjr, dream on. 

He took the other option and no 
one in the land is surprised. Howard 
had already tried to defend Lewis and 
distance him from the events at White- 
moor and Parkhurst, two of the most 
embarrassing episodes in the modem 
history of British prisons. For his 
pains he was howled down in Parlia- 
ment, derided on Newsnighs and pil- 
loried by the newspapers. It is hardly 
surprising that rhk tim e he has taken 
the opposite course. 

But by giving up on the cause of 
Lewis, Michael Howard has not 
escaped blame himself, or, probably, 
punishment either; it is merety that the 
retribution is likely to come a fittle later 
and be delivered upon him and his col- 
leagues collectively, thro ugh a 
but lethal hardening of the attitude of 
some millions of voters. If the Major 
administration is defeated at the next 
election, it will be impossible to look 
bad: in retrospect and determine to 
what extent the Home Secretary's cur- 
rent reputation is responsible. But 
then some of the most important 
r hinge in politics are immeasurable. 


None of this means that we should 
be inclined to view Mr Lewis himself 
as an ill-used roan, from the point of 
view of the higher public good, he is 
a scrawnier scapegoat than the Home 
Secretary, but he is better than noth- 
ing. The agency managers are resp 
sibJe for their services, and “respon- 
sible” is not a vague word. He may be 
shaken by what happened yesten 
but he can hardly claim to bave been 
a wholly innocent bystander. And 
though he is a poor devil, he has, after 
all, been a highly paid poor devil 

The predictable result of all this is 
that even fewer people of high calibre 
from the private sector will wish to run 
public agencies, holding their jobs at 
the whim of ministers who are crisis- 
driven and unlikely to take responsi- 
bility, ever, for bad polity or incom- 
petent legislation. 

If there is an answer, it lies not in 
Whitehall rulebooks.or independent 
inquiries, but in the hands of MFs 
themselves, who need to reassert 
themselves against a mistrusted exec- 
utive. If Derek Lewis had owed his job 
to Parliament and not to Michael 
Howard, then the Home Secretary 
would not have been judge, jury ana 
counsel for his own defence as welL 
We could have had a parliamentary 
inquiry, apportioning blame as 
between the service and the minister, 
the operatives and the policy-maker, 
on behalf of their constituents and 
paymasters, and deciding the penalty. 

This may seem Utopian, but some 
earlier generations of parliamentari- 
ans wouldn’t have thought it so. Until 
then, all we have left are our wry 
smiles and the distant rumble of wan- 
dering bucks. 


A recipe book to beat all records; but where’s the fun in foolproof cooking? asks Rose Shepherd 

Delia runs wild in the bookshop 


E ven without the price cuts- £6 off 
aLBook\*ferehouse,£5offatSanK- 
buy’s and WH Smith -you can bet that 
Oefia Smith's WinterCoBecaon would be 
walking off the shelves, it would be sell- 
ing like ... well, hotcakes. As it is, 
boosted by prominent displays and 
generous discounts, the book is break- 
ing publishing records: it has sold more 
than 500,000 copies in its first week. 

In half a mOhoD British households, 
as the nights draw in, people will pre- 
sumabfyberittingdown to Tuscan White 
Bean Soqp with Frizzled Shallots and 
Pancetta, theyll be tiukmg info Red 
Onion Tine Tam; caning for more of the 
Spiced Lambnisco JeJhes with Brandy 
Cream and frosted Black Grapes. 

Delia Smith is a publishing phe- 
nomenon whose books, according to 
the latest fly-leaf blurb, have sold more 
than five million copies. As of now, 
make that 5.5 million. She is Britain’s 
best-known cook, as influential as 
was Mrs Beaton in her time. 

Sbe queers the pitch for private 
caterers who must constantly extend 
their repertoire: where is the kudos, 
frankly, m serving Roast Duck with Sour 
Cherry Sauce, when the making of it is, 
to Delia devotees, a mere bagatelle, and 
when dried sour cherries may be had 
from the supermarket? Sbe is a tremen- 
dous force for good, m ag na nim ous in 
her praise for lesser - or less famous - 
cooks. The public is on chummy first- 
name terms with her (“Shall we do 
Delia’s stuffed red peppers for a 
starter?” I recently heard one friend ask 
her partner). Her recipes are sound: 


of mists and mellow fruitfulness, the 
stark emptiness ofbare branches against 
the Winter skies, and always the very 
special pale Winter tight.” 

Unoriginal thinking. Yet it works. 
It strikes a chord. She makes us 
hunger after not just “the roast beef 
of old England” but old England 
itself - at the same time persuading 
us that, in her thatched Suffolk home 
at least, that mythic England survives. 

Above all, she is so awesomely effi- 
cient and ro dklactia She leSs as not just 
howto make a Chocolate Mascmpone 
Cheesecake, but, between dm fines, haw 
to live our lives. “If you are watching 
your waistline you can skip this chap- 
ter or alternatively do what I do: just 
cook one of them a week, on SundaysT 
On ‘Although bafch-balringmiglit be 
ruled out ...you can still take just one 
free Saturday afternoon, closet yourself 
in foe kitchen and immerse yourself in 
some very rewarding home bakii^. ... 
Put cm some music, listen to the radio, 
or just be sflent with your thoughts.” 
It’s no surprise to learn that she is 
a devout Catholic. A friend, browsing 
in a seocond-hand shop recently, 
picked up her book. Feasts for Advent 
and was surprised to find that he'd 


is accessible to beginners, and a favourite 
with more experienced kitchen hands. 

Sbe sells as well in the specialist 
London shop Books for Codes, accord- 
ing to the manager, Rosie Kindexsley, 
as she does is the high street c h ai ns 
(and you can’t say that for all tetevi- 
I sion cookbooks -you can’t say it, for 
instance, of that crafty devil Michael 
Barry). Delia is, indeed, an all-round 
good egg, a consummate professioaaL 
Yet one suspects her popularity ties, at 

least partly, elsewhere. 

Despite her joyless presentation - 
well, how often do you see her sm3e?- 
shc offers treats to turn the bead, offers 

cakes “to die feu”, encourages us to be 

“a bit indulgent on the chocolate front”. 


jug stews; she appeals to so me t hin g 
tShikfah and greedy and needy in us. 

She has her own peculiarly formal 
vocabulary and an achingly prosaic 
approach. “Ever since I was a small 
child,” she writes, “I have fdt a sense of 
magic in the changing se a so n s." And: 
“Winter has every bit as much charm as 
the other seasons for me: the d az z ling 
splendour of autumnal colours and 
brats* [sic] us yet unmatched description 


Generation Why 



bought not a cookery book but recipes 
for better living, comfort food for the 
mind. She told the Daily Mail: “I think 
that in the whole of Cod's creation, 
part of his plan is to help people with 
their cooking and I'm just one tittle bit 
of that whole. But I'm not a goody- 
goody or a holy Joe. I still have the 
same weaknesses as everybody else.” 
Her Cod-given gift, then, is to help 
us with the cooking. Want to put up 
Sunday lunch for eight? Roast beef 
anri alt the trimmings? Delia will 
guide you. She win talk you through 
the timing, from 930am, when you 
pop the sirloin in the oven, til] 1220pm 
when the Yorkshire pud goes in, so 
that you and your companions can sit 
down at the dot of one o'clock. 


Adinner party chez Delia would be 
a snamlBss presentation. No “well 
take pot luck”, no catch-as-catch-can. 
You’d be assured of a proper pudding. 
The washing up, meanwhile, would 
take care of itself. 

There is something about her that 
makes you want to abdicate responsi- 
bility: to have her tell you firmly to go 
wash your bands, that reading in poor 
light will spoil your eyes, and that it’s 
time for bed. Big sister, one comes to 
feel knows best 

There is, with this woman, none of the 
" danger that you have with, for instance, 
Keith Floyd. No one is going to 
drunk and abusive, no one will set 
to the steaks or to themselves. Ncr is sbe 
remotely like the celebrity television 
chefs, such as Gary Rhodes or Rick 
Stein: she is pre-emmentiy domestic. 

Many of her recipes are exotic, but 
they are passed through the filter of her 
Englishness, becoming in the process 
just like mother makes. She is doing 
more than anyone to demystify foreign 
cuisines -which is fine if yon don't rel- 
ish the mystique. In Delia’s capable 
hands, Libyan Soup with Couscous 
comes to seem as homey as one pre- 
sumes it is in Libya itself. There is no 
escapism here, no appeal to the senses, 
other than to a kind of atavistic love 
of hearth and home and England and 
St George- Even in her summer col- 
lection, she does not trade on images 
of luscious figs on marble tabletops on 
sun-drenched Tuscan terraces, or of 
the vine-clad hills of Provence. 

She is married to Michael Wynn 
Jones, a “writer and editor”, as it says 
in her potted bfomapby. Thai is to say, 
he is the editor ofSamshury's The Mag- 
azine. Delia Smith is its food editor, but 
for me she is more than that: she is 
Samsbuiy’s - she is that supermarket 
made flesh. Which is to say, upmarket 
but not Hud upmarket, adventurous but 
not impetuous or wild. She is the rea- 
son we bave Foniina in our fridges, 
shrimp paste and dried porcini in our 
store cupboards. Sainsbury’s just hap- 
pens to be where many of us shop. 

The result can be curiously dispir- 
iting. Sun-dried tomatoes become 
ubiquitous, galangal and kaffir lime 
leaves commonplace. “Shopping your 
way round Sainsbury's,” as Mr Delia 
South wrote in preface to last month’s 
issue of The Magazine, “is like shop- 
ping your way around the world, but 
under one root” Well precisely. And 
there’s no big adventure in that. 

And where is the fun in foolproof 
cooking? The excitement is aQ in the 
danger - and failure aprice worth pay- 
ing. I can’t help feeling Td warm to 
Delia more if she got slashed on the 
cooking sberxy, or if her Lmgumi 
with Mussels and Walnut Parsley Pesto 
were just once in awhile to go soggy. 


Many a proverb 
makes no sense 


H ere is a thought for the 
day: “The perversity of 
nature is best illustrated by the 
fact that, when exposed to the 
same atmosphere, bread will go 
hard and crackers will go soft” 
It took me several minutes’ 
hard thought before I stumbled 
on the fallacy in this idea, but 
even after spotting the fallacy 
I stiti like iL It comes from Paul 
Dickson’s The New Official 
Rules, the great guide to life 
that ] referred to yesterday and 
which has a deeper purpose 
than just to amuse, if there can 
be a deeper purpose than that 
Ostensibly Dickson was just 
collecting a bunch of mock- 
sdentific rules about life of 
which some are miJdJy pointless 
(“A crowded lift smells worst to 
the smallest occupant”), some 
sound meaningful but aren’t 
(“A hen is only an egg’s way of 
making another egg”), and 
some are brilliant (“The nice 
thing about being a celebrity is 
that when you bore people, 
they think ft is their fault” - a 


There are also remarks 
tossed off by writers occasion- 
ally tha t have the quality of 
proverbs and do sometimes 
work their way into the 
anthologies, such as Alphonse 
Allais’s “What’s the point of 
getting your hair cut? It only 
grows again” and Nelson 
Algren’s “Never play cards 
with a man called Doc, eat at 
a place called Mom’s or lie 
down with a woman who’s got 
worse troubles than you”, but 
Dickson’s is the only serious 
attempt I know of to male? a 
large enough collection of 
these modern rules, proverbs, 
m axi m s, saws, tenets, whatever 
you like to call them, to mas- 
querade as a guide to life. 

Some of them are universally 
applicable, such as: “When you 
move something to a more log- 
ical place, you can only remem- 
ber where it used to be and 
your decision to move it” and 
“Troublesome correspondence 
that is postponed long enough 
will eventually become irrele- 


inger): but Dickson’s pur- 
pose is not just frivolous. He is 
trying to codify human fife and 
work out a pattern in the crazy 
paring of our behaviour. 

Nothin new about this. It 
was first done thousands of 
years ago when people started 
inventing or distilling proverbs. 
Human behaviour is an illogi- 
cal thing, so you can't frame 
scientific laws to describe it or 
measure it; what you can do is 
work out a set of rough and 
ready proverbs to describe 
human habits. 

It wasn’t long before some- 
one noticed that for every 
proverb saying one thing there 
is another saying the opposite - 
Many hands make lig ht work” 
and “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth”, etc - but this doesn’t 
mean that either of them is 
wrong. It merely means that 
h uman behaviour is so contra- 
dictory that yon have to be self- 
contradictory to describe it 
The trouble is, though, that 
people gave up making up 
proverbs a long time ago, as 
though we now knew all there 
was to know about the human 
condition. From time to time 
we seem to be aware of this, as 
when people started producing 
slogans in the Second World 
War and these took on the 
form of proverbs (eg, “Careless 
talk costs lives” or, in the Amer- 
ican version, “A slip of the lip 
can sink a ship"). 

In the late 1950s Mad mag- 
azine decided to update some 
of the best known proverbs, 
and as a teenager I thought 
these updates were hilarious. 
Some of them still work, such 
as “Fools rush in and get the 
best seats” and “Rome wasn’t 
built in a day -it just looks that 
way”, while there is a pleasing 
quality about “A bird in the 
hand makes it difficult to blow 
the nose”. 



vant”. “If at first you do suc- 
ceed, tty to hide your astonish- 
ment" is generally useful. “You 
always find something in the 
last place you look” is not use- 
ful, but it’s still a nice idea. 

Some are far from universally 
applicable. I remember in the 
earlier editions of the book 
there was a remark from Robert 
Mo r ley, the actor, to the effect 
that “You can never be alone 
while eating pasta”. It has now 
vanished from the book. I won- 
der why. Is it too introspective 
to appeal to Americans? Did 
the Italian food industry object? 
Did the Mafia object? 

The rule of life concerning 
Dudley Moore, on the other 
hand, has stayed in. This is a 
new one to me, and applies very 
well to Moore though it would 
apply equally well to many 
another performer. It defines • 
the five stages in Hollywood 
stardom as follows: 1. Who’s 
Dudley Moore? 2. Get me 
Dudley Moore] 3. Get me a 
Dudley Moore type. 4. Get me 
a young Dudley Moore. 5. 
Who’s Dudley Moore? 

I hope you feel uplifted and 
improved by this visit to Paul 
Didcsofl's world of rules. If not, 

I won’t be surprised. As it says 
somewhere in the great book: 
“Apubtic lecture is the best way 
in which a speaker can transfer 
the information in his notes to 
the notebooks of his audience 
without it passing through 
either of their heads.” 


by Tony Reeve and Steve Way 
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IN BRIEF 


Franc weakens... 


The French franc weakened against the mark. losing over a cen- 
time on the day to dose in London trading at 3.49DM. The fresh 
weakness was occasioned in part by the decision by the Banque 
do Franc to cut the overnight loan rate by a quarter of a per 
cent to 7 per cent only a week after it had raised the rate by 1.1. 
per cent to combat 3 speculative run on the currency. The franc 
was also weakened following a report in Le Monde suggesting 
that finance minister. Jean Arthuis. might be involved in a po- 
litical party funding scandal. 


...as Germans hope for rate cut 


Hopes that the Bundesbank might ease interest rates further 
were prompted by fresh evidence that inflation was under con- 
trol and that the economy was weakening. Consumer prices rose 
in September by 1.6 per cent rather than the 1.8 per cent ini- 
tially estimated.' And industrial production in August was down 
by 3.4 per cent and July's rise was sharply revised down to 1.7 
per cent. Officials said that the data was distorted by the sum- 
mer holidays, but Holger Fahrinkrug, an economist at UBS in 
Frankfurt, said that the figures were consistent with “underly- 
ing weakness" in the economy, resulting from the strength of 
the mark in the first half of the vear. 


Winckler steps up at SIB 


The Securities and Investments Board, the City’s top regulator, 

head of 


announced yesterday that Andrew Winckler, currently head of 
supervision, is to succcccd John Young as chief executive when 
he retires at the end of the year. Mr Young wil] remain on the 
SIB board as a non-executive. Brian Smith, who retires as head 
of operations, will be succeeded by Roderick Chamberlain. 


Pro's premium income down 


Prudential, the UK's largest insurer, yesterday announced a 13 
per cent fall in worldwide regular premium income in the first 
nine months of 199?. down to £34 2m compared to the same pe- 
riod last year. Single premium sales dropped by 14 per cent over 
the same period, to £3.2bn. 


Medeva finance director on the move 


Dennis Millard, finance director of Medeva. is moving to take 
up the same position at Cookson. the ceramics to precious met- 
als group. He replaces lan Barr, who retires. Mr Millard dis- 
missed suggestions that the decision was related to the collapse 
of merger talks between Medeva and Fisons earlier this year. 
He had been seen as favourite in some quarters to beoome fi- 
nance director of the enlarged group. Mr MUlanfs currently earns 
around 0X1,000. compared with £187,000 for Mr Bair.' 


Irish clearance for Arco's Aran bid 


The Irish government has cleared Arco’s bid for Aran Energy. 
Richard Bruton, minister for enterprise and employment, said 
yesterday he would not refer the proposed takeover to the com- 
petition authority 


Hornby chief quits 


Hornby, the toy group, said that Keith Ness would step down 
as chief executive as of this Friday and cease to be a director of 
the company. While the board finds a successor, Peter Newey, 
a non-executive director, will step in as chief executive. 


Leeson affair: Island authorities expected to criticise lack of London supervision in r eport on £860rn^crash 

Bank ready 
for Barings 
attack from 


Singapore 


STEPHEN VINES 

Singapore 

and JOHN EISENHAMMER 
London 


The Bank of England was brac- 
ing itself last night for a barrage 
or .criticism from Singapore, 
which today publishes its version 
of the destruction of Barings. 
Eddie George, the Governor of 
the Bank of England, wil] not 
be available in London to re- 
spond to the Singapore report’s 
criticism as he is currently on a 
goodwill tour of the main Asian 
financial centres. Singapore is 
not on' the itinerary. 

The eight-month investiga- 
tion into the bankrupting of the 
merchant bank under £860m of 
derivatives losses has seen 
mounting diplomatic tension 
between the Singapore au- 
thorities and the Bank of Eng- 
land over where the blame lies 
for failures in regulation and su- 
pervision. 

From the start of investiga- 
tions into the Barings collapse 
the British and Singaporean 
regulatory authorities treated 


each other with mutuaJ. suspi- 
cion, Bank of England investi- 
gators complained that that 
they could only present an in- 
complete picture because they 
were denied access to docu- 
ments and evidence in Singa- 
pore, where Nick Leeson, the 
Singapore trader carried out his 
ruinous dealings. 

The Singapore International 
Monetary Exchange (Simex) 
said yesterday that its discipli- 
nary committee had imposed a 
fine of Singapore 56.95m 
f£3.I5m) on Barings Futures 
(Singapore), the local Barings 
office where Nick Leeson was 
the senior derivatives trader. 
Barings collapsed at the end of 
February. 

In June the Hearing Com- 
mittee of Simex's board found 
the British investment bank 
was guilty oft accepting orders 
without causing them to be ex- 
ecuted on die esochange; breach- 
ing its fiduciary duties by 
permuting the creation of false 
records in relation to the prices 
recorded for the position of two 
accounts; supplying false in- 



Taking the blame: The rogue trader, Nick Leeson (left), with his lawyer, Stephen Pollard, and Ws wife, Lisa 


formation to the exchange 
about the position in its long 
trades and for dishonest con- 
duct in relation to fictitious 
trades and entries recorded. 

Singaporean officials had 
been saying that they were wor- 
ried about releasing their in- 
spector's report, which was 
'completed over a month ago, 
because of fears that it would 
prejudice their attempts to have 
Mr Leeson extradited from 
Germany and a forthcoming tri- 
al in Singapore on fraud and 
other charges. There is also the 
possibility mat other Barings ex- 
ecutives based in Singapore 
may be held to account for 
breaches of the law. The Sin- 
gapore authorities have been 


successful in their extradition 
application, but Mr Leeson’s 
lawyers are appealing, which 
means be may remain in his 
Frankfort jail for several months 
more. Mr Leeson has sold his 
verson of the story for £450,000 
to publisher. Little Brown. ■ 
•Hie build-up to the long- 
awaited publication of the Sin- 
gapore report by the Finance 
Ministry, some three months af- 
ter the Bank of England’s ac- 
count, has been punctuated by 
insiders’ suggestions it will con- 
tain savage crit i cism ofBarings 
manage ment, ft is not dear how- 
ever, whether fears of preju- 


there is little hope that it will 
shed much light on the activi- 
ties of the island state’s regu- 
latory authorities, foe inspectors 
have managed to put together 
a fuller picture of Mr Lesson’s 
activities than was offered in the 
Bank of England report. The 
Singapore authorities are anx- 
ious to avoid the Barings fias- 
co tainting the reputation of the 
local futures exchange. 

The British report said that 
the Barings collapse was almost 
entirely the fault of Mr Leeson 
and his senior managers, al- 
lowing the Bank of England to 
come out of the affair with only 

K have privrte^'Jtxren far 
more critical in past months 


about the Bank’s supervisory ac- 
tivities, and its failure to btf ■ 
alanned at the hundreds o» 
millions of pounds being sent 
out of London earlier this year 
to fund Mr Leeson's specula- 
tion. 

Since the collapse, the Sin- 
gaporean authorities have only 
held one press conference to 
publicise their view of events. 
The policy of official sQence will 
partially continue tomorrow as 
there is no plan to discuss the 
report after it is published once 
the stock market closes in the 
afternoon. There will however 
be a Ministry of Finance press 
statement accompanying the 
issuing of the report. 

Diary, page 22 


Banham gets a mixed reception 


NIGEL COPE 


The appointment of Sir John 
Banham, the former director- 
general of the CBL as the next 
chairman of troubled retail 
group Kingfisher met with a 
mixed reaction yesterday. 
Though analysts and institu- 
tional investors were relieved 
the company bad finally made 
an appointment after a~ nine- 
month search and agreed Sir 
John was a high-profile choice, 
there were concerns his bulging 
portfolio of non-executive di- 
rectorships and lack of retail ex- 
perience would reduce his 
effectiveness in the role. 

The company has declined to 
comment on Sir John's remu- 
neration, but there are concerns 
over the possible salary level. 
Before his demotion to chief ex- 
ecutive, Sir Geoff Mulcahy 
earned more than £lm in his last 
year as Kingfisher chairman. 
Kingfisher’s shares closed 8p 


the fall was attributed to the 


possible impact on the group's 
Superdrug chair 


chain after Asda’s 
decision to cut the price of over- 
the-counter medicines and 
court a drugs price war. 

One retail analyst said Sir 
John was “the wrong man for 
the job” and that Kingfisher 


would still be dominated by Sir 
Geoff. Another expressed con- 
cern that Sir John’s other re- ' 
sponsibilities might limit the 
time he can devote to King- 
fisher. He is chairman of Tar- 
mac and West Country 
Television and a non-executive 
director of National 'Westmin- 
ster Bank and National Power. 
Kingfish er has said. Sir I nhn wil) •___ 

spend two days a week at the 
company.. 

Another retail analyst said the 
appointment of a former McK- 
insey management consultant 
continued the company’s ap- 
parent reliance on outside ad- 
visers. • Tim Breene, the ‘ 
company's former strategy di- 
rector, who left as a result of the 
boardroom shake-up, was also 
ex-McKinsey and Kingfisher’s 
Maiyiebone Road headquarters 
sees a steady stream of man- 
agement consultant visitors. 

One institutional investor 
said Sir John was “a bit of an 
unknown quantity” in foe City 
but that he should prove capa- 
ble of fulfilling the role of an in- 
dependent chairman. 

He joined foe company as a . 
non-executive director yesterday 
and will replace Sir Nigel 
Mobbs early next year after Sir 
Nigel leaves the board after 13 
years of service. 



Now Asda cuts 



NIGEL COPE 


Shares in Britain’s largest high 
street chemists’ groups slumped 
yesterday following the decision 
by Asda to cut foepnee of over- 
the-cqunter medicines and in- 
crease the prospect of a price 
warm foe TJK drugs maikeL 
Boots fell 15.5p to 568p. 
Lloyds Chemists finished 17p 
lower at 228p while Uoichem, 
foe wholesaler and retailer 
dosed down lip at 264p. Asda 
shares foil 1.5p to l03-5p 
The other major supermarket 
groups have not yet followed 
Asda’s lead, though Sainsbuiy 
and Ifesco said they would mon- 
itor the situation. Boots, the 
UK’s largest pharmacy chain, 
said it would not break the re- 
sale price agreement A 
spokesman said: “We don’t 
think it should be abandoned. 


Medicines are not items of 
everyday commerce; it should 
be possible to purchase them 
from a wide range of outlets." 

However City analysts believe 
it is only a matter of time v 
before rival supermarket group^f. 
follow Asda: 

After its successful challenge 
to the Net Book Agreement. 


Asdais now anting prices by up 


to 20 per cent on around 
branded vitamin and food sup- 
plements including Sanatogen, 
Seven Seas and Lucozade. The 


company says pnees are too 
high and that foe price agree- 
ment is a tax on people’s con- 
cern about their health. 

Asda's price challenge has 
been criticised by industry groups 
which say a drugs price war will 
reduce choice and force small- 
er pharmacists out of business. 

• Comment, page 21 


Sir John Banham: Appointed after nine-month 


Hint of 
housing 


recovery 


NIC CfCUTTI 


Tentative signs of a housing 
market recovery emerged yes- 
terday after a survey showed 
more people went house-hunt- 
ing last month. 

Cuts in mortgage interest 
rates helped boost business for 
estate agents in Yorkshire. 


Humberside, East Anglia, the 
nd London, 


South-east, Wales and 
according to the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors. 

Some of foe larger estate 
agency chains claimed foe in- 
crease in sales was partly due to 
a more realistic approach by 
sellers when setting prices. 

Royal Insurance Properry 
Services, which launched a 
sale” of property on its books 
last month, said it had already 
sold about 900 of the 11,000 
homes whose owners were pre- 


pared to drop their prices. 
Overall, 10 per cent ofRICS 


estate agents said business was 
better last month than in Au- 
gust The survey follows Bank 
of England figures showing a 
rise in new mortgage offers by 
lenders in August Halifax and 
Nationwide building societies 
recorded a slight rise m average 
house prices last month. 

But banks said their own in- 


creased lending may have been 
caused by buyers trying to beat 
the October deadline for the in- 
troduction of government cuts 
in benefit for mortgage-payers 
who lose their jobs. 


Trocadero to get listing 
in Burford demerger 


TOM STEVENSON 

Deputy City Editor 


The chequered history of one 
of London’s busiest tourist des- 
tinations took another twist 
yesterday as the Trocadero con- 
firmed it is to gain a stockmar- 
ket listing later this year. Shares 
in Burford Holdings, the prop- 
erty company that currently 
owns the site at Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, jumped 7.5p to 127.5p af- 
ter it announced the planned 
derat 


ford only acquired the 
Uocadero last September, pick- 


ing foe leisure and shopping 
centre up from receivers 
KPMG for £94m, a snip com- 
pared to its estimated £250m 
value at the top of foe proper- 
ty boom, when it was owned by 


foe leisure company Brent 
Viblker and Power Corporation, 
foe Irish property investor. 

One of foe most respected 
and entrepreneurial property 
companies, Burford surprised 
no one when it transformed foe 
potential value of the tawdry, 
under-exploited site soon after 
foe acquisition by teaming up 
with Japanese entertainment gi- 
ant Sega to launch Europe’s 
biggest indoor space-age theme 
park, Sega World. 

■ The deal transformed 
120,000 sq ft of unlettable of- 
fice space into what is expect- 
ed by next summer to become 
a paradise for lovers of Star 
Trek, virtual reality games and 
stomach-churning rides. Al- 
though the Uocadero attracts 
more than 16 million visitors a 


year, until now few have actu- 


foe rite enormous 
potential. 

The first SegaWcrrid, in Yoko- 
hama on foe outskirts ofTbkyo, 
has been a huge success, despite 
occupying a much less 
favourable location than. foe 
Thxadero. 

Burford plans to demerge foe 
Uocadero by offering its share- 
holders a share in tbeleisure site 
for every Burford unit they al- 


wfll be listed on Aim, the new 
market for start-up and young 
companies, until it has the req- 
uisite trading record to allow It 
to move to foe mam market 
The demerger is the latest 
move by a co mpany that has left 



its peas standing throughout 
and since. From 


Going It alone: The Trocadero site at Piccadilly Circus 


foe recession 

1990, soon after It bailed out of 
property at foe top of foe mar- 
ket, its shares have quadrupled. 
This year, when most of the sec- 
tor. has been strug g lin g , Bur- 
ford’s shares have jumped 38 
percent. • 

Part of foe rationale behind 
foe demerger is to capitalise on 
foe high rating that Burford be- 
lieves the Trocadero should at- 
tract 

According to Nigel Wray, 
Burford 'S chairman, compa- 
nies with both the earnings 
streams that leisure businesses 
provide and the asset backing 
characteristic of property com- 
mies tend to be undervalued 
r the stockmarkeL 
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“From a shipwreck 
only three years 
ago, when few 
could see a future 
for this also-ran of 
the sector, Asda 
seems to be 
establishing a quite 
distinct place for 
itself in the market” 


. . £UL 

business 



Asda’s gain is the Conservative Party’s loss 


A r p^ ue . Norman’s attempt to undermine 
■7*4he right of manufacturers to set prices 


moment involve only a limited number of 
products, but this could be just the begin- 
ning. Any breach of the dam, however 


small, is likely to prove fatal for the whole . 
amice. Following the demise of the Net Book 
Agreement -in which Mr Norman also had 
a band-- the protection of non-prescription 
drug prices is the last remaining legal price 
Sang anuDgment It is perhaps remarkable 
that this apparent anomaly nas gone un- 
challenged for so long. Even so, me estab- 
lished manufacture is and pharmacy f-hafore 
such as Boots wiU fight tooth n ail to 
preserve it. 

The free market argument for a hunching 
the exemption centres on price. Asda says 
we pay too much for basic medicines. The 
profit margins on toiletries, for example, is 
around 50 per cent higher than those on 
food items. The argument for maintaining 
some kind of price fixing centres on choice 
and ease of access to a local pharmacy - 
pretty similar to the arguments m favour of 
the net book agreement. 

If the OTC exemption disappeared, the 
supermarkets would cut prices, forcing 
small, independent pharmacies out of busi- 
ness, or so the argument goes. There is also 
an extra element in this debate that was 
absent from that over the net book agree- 
ment The Government’s free market prin- 
ciples should place it philosophically on the 


side of deregulation, but its actual policies 
may put it on the other side of the fence. Its 
detennmation to shift the provision of med- 
ication out of hospitals and towards local 
GPs- while at the same time moving more 
drugs off prescription to make them avafl- 
able over the counter -would argue strongly 

What is Archie NoimSn^is 

playing a shrewd hand. After his successful 
challenge to the Net Book Agreement, this 

is ano ther public rfJafrrruri y trnrmph th a t kelps 

establish Asda as people's champion ana a 
low cost alternative to rivals Saiusbuiy and 
Ibsco. Horn a shipwreck only three years 
i ago /when few could see a future for this 
also-ran of the sector, Asda seems to be 
establishing a quite distinct place for itself 
m the market Fortunately for Asda’s share- 
holders, Mr Norman’s appetite for sinking 
ships is a limited one. Persistent speculation 
over his political ambitions have recently 
been quashed.- Asda’s gain is the Conserv- 
ative Party's loss. 1 

Latest sad scene 
in the Cedric saga 

■poor Cedric Brown. He just can’t seem to 
IT get ft right Having accepted a 73 per cent 
pay increase, he has now publ icly donned the 
harr shirt to atone for it, by refusing to join 
the board’s long-term incentive bonus 
scheme. Both decisions are equally idiotic. 


The justification for long term schemes, as 
companies never tire of telling their share- 
holders. is to motivate management to de- 
liver top performance. Possibly Mr Brown 


is more than enough by way of incentive. If 
so, you have to wonder why the company is 
continuing at all with a bonus scheme drat 
wiD benefit 250 othezs. 

More likely, this is another badly written 
scene in the painfully slow tzagi-comedy of 
Mr Brown’s downfall. The original pay rise, 
justified as replacing an old and poorly struc- 
tured bonus scheme, has already under- 
mined Mr Brown’s authority inside and out- 
side tiie company. With the departure, 
announced yesterday, of his longest serving 
executive colleagues, he has become an iso- 
lated figure on the board, the last of the , 
executives who grew up with the company. 

Chief executive be xray still be, but power 
is slipping aww. Increasingly that power now 
resides with Richard Giordano, the chair- 
man. His critical views of some of the pol- 
icy decisions taken before he arrived, par- I 
ticnlarly of refusal to contemplate 
demerging the public gas supply business, is 
well known. 

As the share price has been indicating for 
some time, British Gas is in a bole. The com- 
pany is being progressively squeezed by the 

introduction of competition, which has 
knocked its share of the industrial users’ 
market for six at a time when selling prices 
are falling and high price North Sea pro- 


duction contracts are eating a hole in its bal- 
ance sheet Next year, competition begins 
experimentally in the domestic market, and 
who knows what that may lead to. 

The company’s safe and lucrative monop- 
oly business is the transmission grid, but the 
terms under which it runs the grid are under 
attack from the regulator, Clare Spottis- 
woode. Mr Gk>rdaiio is wrestling with a seri- 
ous problem- The public perception of 
British Gas is that it is a profiteering 
monopoly run by overpaid executives. The 
commercial reality 1 of the profits outlook, as 
the City has been aware since well before 
the salary scandal broke, is exactly the 
opposite. 

Waiting for more 
smoke and mirrors 

T he Conservatives have danced away at 
least six of the seven veils in their heavy 
hints of tax cuts to come in the November 
budget. The result in the short run at least 
is that the markets will be casting an even 
beadier eye on the PSBR for September. 

The first five months of the year has 
brought little but disappointment on the 
budget deficit. If the City’s forecast of 
around £4bn for September is proved right, 
then that will add a further month in which 
there was no improvement. The underlying | 
position - excluding privatisation receipts - 
is showing some modest decline, at £300m 


I a month. The implication would be a PSBR 
! not far short of last year’s eventual deficit 
of£36bn. 

Last week’s Green Budget from the Insti- 
tute for Fiscal Studies and Goldman Sachs 
projected a more optimistic outcome of 
£27btt, but even that is still considerably 
worse than the £21 ^ba foreseen by the Trea- 
sury at the time of the last budget. The short- 
fall has arisen principally on the revenue 
ride. Receipts are lower, says the Green 
Budget, because both inflation and growth 
are lower than expected. 

Despite this, the Green Budget said that 
modest tax cuts of £2-3bn next year were 
compatible with a PSBR of £1 7bn for 1996- 
97, which is not far short of the government’s 
objective of£13bn last November. However, 
that is based on the notion that there wflj 
be a decline in real public spending in 
1996/7. This, however, is a pre-election or 
election year. Traditionally, chancellors 
loosen the purse strings in such years. Tb 
tighten them might seem tike political mad- 
ness. 

Scepticism about such a scenario is wide- 
spread in the Gty, as is the notion that Ken- 
neth Darke will in practice yank this year’s 
PSBR back into shape by not allocating to 
spending departments the contingency 
reserve of £3bn. It hardly makes fora pro- 
pitious background for a tax-cutting budget, 
but one is coming for sure. No doubt Lhe 
Treasury is already putting in an advance 
order for smoke and mirrors. 
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Boardroom upheaval: Speculation over future of chief executive grows as he waives right to £2m long-term incentive scheme §|0l|l6nS 

Brown hang's on ,* buys 

n ... i ri Mercury 

as British Gas unit 

purges old guard 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

British Gas announced sweep- 
ing boardroom changes yester- 
day, leaving chief executive, 
Cedric Brown, as the only re- 
maining member of the old 
guard. The shake-out - the 
biggest since Richard Gior- 
dano became chairman in Jan- 
uary 1994 - coincided with 
confirmation that Mr Brown is 
waiving his right to a long-term 
incentive scheme that could 
eventually have earned him 
about £2m in shares. 

The move fuelled speculation 
over the future of Mr Brown, 
who has almost five years to go 
before he ofiBcialty retires. How- 
ever British Gas said: “Cedric is 
not going” and that the changes 
announced yesterday are “part 
of an on-going process of artkriy 
change". City anatysls said some 
purge of the old guard has been 
expected to lake British Gas for- 
ward in a changing industry. 


At the same time the com- 
pany revealed details of the in- 
centive scheme, under which 
three directors have been “al- 
located” a total of up to 287,452 
shares worth almost £700,000 at 
yesterday’s closing price. The 
number finally awarded de- 
pends on company perfor- 
mance and the shares will not 
be released for five or six years. 

' The management changes 
include the abrupt departure 
yesterday of Russell Herbert, 
the 51 -year-old executive di- 
rector with responsibilities in- 
cluding the global gas business. 
His duties will be assumed by 
Stephen Brandon, who recent- 
fy joined the board from Gen- < 
eral Electric of the US.. 

It was also announced that 
Howard Dalton and Norman 
Blacker, also executive direc- 
tors, wifi retire “in due course”. 
Mr Dalton is aged .61 and has 
responsibilities including ex- 
ploration and production. Mr 
Blacker is 57 and has been 


British Gas 



GEC telecoms 
chief set to go 


The chairman of GECs tele- 
coms division may be asked to 
resign today at wnal is likely to 
be a tense board meeting of the 
defence electronics giant, writes 
Russell Hotten. 

Richard Reynolds, a GEC di- 
Tcctor and long-time executive 
at GPT is thought to be behind 
criticism of the way the ap- 
pointment of a successor to 
Lord We instock has been ban- 
died. Observers believe it is un- 
likely that Mr Reynolds can 
survive, and one source said it 
was possible he will go before 
hcispiishcd 

Concern that Lord Wem- 
stock’s son, Simon, would re- 
place him as managing director 
at GEC is said to have led Mr 
Reynolds to begi n a cam paign 


stock was not thought to be one 
of the final candidates. 


holders to stop the move. Mr 
Reynolds, 56, failed to gather 
much support among other 
GEC directors. . . 

Mr Reynolds, who joined 
GEC in I960 and was appomt- 
flAed a director in 1986, may have 
had ambitions to succeed Lord 
Prior as chairman, though the 
company ruled this out some 
lime ago. Two weeks ago Lora 
Prior tried to. kill growing spec - 
.• illation about the succession by 


utiveof Lucas, has emerged as 
one of die favourites to succeed 
Lord Weinstock. Lucas yester- 
day said the suggestion, which 
caused a dip in the share price, 
was just speculation. 

Mr Simpson joined Lucas in 
April 1994 from British Aero- 
space, where he was deputy 
chief executive. He was credit- 
ed with turning round Rover 
Cars before it was sold to 
BMW. He also worked dosety 
with GEC, BAe’s largest 
customer. 

ifi-ifii Ashworth-Lord. analyst 
at NBribo Europe, said if Mr 
Simpson departed it could take 
die shine off the recent firm per- 
formance by Lucas shares. 
-He’s very highly regarded by 
the City and his loss after just 

18 months would be a blow,” Mr 

Ashworth- Lord said. 

Other candidates to replace 
are Sir Christo- 
pher Hogg, chairman of Cour- 
taulds and Reuters, and Peter 
Levene, former procurement 
chief as the Mhustiy of Defence. 

Tbday’s GEC board meeting 
is also due to confirm, the 


with British Gas since 1969. His 
duties cover Europe and die UK 
gas trading operations. 

The company refused to 
comment on whether Mr Her- 
bert, who has been with British 
Gas since 1966, wiD receive 
any payoff. He was an a two- 
year rolling contract with pay 
and benefits last year totalling 
£178,000. It is also undear what 
wiU happen to the residential 
property bought jointly by 
British -Gas and Mr Herbert in 
1 992; Last year's annual report 
valued the company’s share of 

. Mr llit^ has been at the 
centre of cbdfrbversy sm6e*if 
was revealed last November 
that his basic pay had been in- 
creased by 75 per cent to 
£475,000. The situation has 
been exacerbated tty a series of 
public- relations fiascos 1 that 
have dogged the company for 
almost a j/ear. 

Exp laining hk Hwjj jinn not tt> 
take part m the long-term in- 
centive scheme, Mr Brown said: . 
“1 believe too much attention 
has been paid to iny remuner- 
ation over the past 11 months 
and sincerely hope that we can 
now get on with the many com- . 
lex and difficult challenges fac- 
ing the company. 1 strongly 
believe it is in the best interests 
of the company if I do not par- 
ticipate in the scheme.” 

One Gty analyst said the 
changes announced yesterday 
should not be seen as an at- 
tempt to apportion blame. 
“This reflects the need for a 
smaller, more commercially 
oriented and more dynamic 
board. It should mean a better 
chance of getting key decisions 
through,” he said. 

. The relentless demise of 
British Gas* reputation from 



Mover and shaker Under Richard Giordano, British Gas is likely to seek international expansion Photograph: Geraint Lews 


one of bang highly regarded by 
the public has astonished the 
- Gty and the industry as a whote. 
The company is being forced to 
restructure to prepare for com- 
petition in the domestic gas 
market from next spring - a 
timetable imposed by the 
Government that has been 
widely but quietly criticised as 
being too tight. 

The resulting upheaval 
caused a deterioration in some 
service standards and unhap- 
piness among many customers, 
it has also caused problems be- 
tween British Gas and rival 
suppliers who need to use the 
company’s pipes. 

British Gas has also exacer- 
bated the situation by intro- 
ducing a series of deeply 


unpopular measures ranging 
from discounts for prompt pay- 
ers at the expense of others to 
the ending of bill payment at gas 
showrooms. 

Complaints and enquiries 
made to the company and to the 
Gas Consumers* Council have 
soared. In what became a vi- 
cious spiral earlier this year the 
company could not cope with 
the influx of telephone calls, 
which in turn caused even more 
complaints. 

Toe Gas Consumers' Coun- 
cil holds the view that the oom- 
paity, while attempting to bring 
standards of service towards for- 
mer levels, does not feel that 
British Gas has focussd itself 
enough on the consumer. There 
is also a view in the industry that 


the company, under Mr Gior- 
dano’s rein, will become more 
of an international player and 
could even seD out or public gas 
suppty as competition grows and 
margins are squeezed It is 
thought that Olgas would not 
object to such a move, as long 
as the gas supply operation 
was sold piecemeal. The re- 
gional electricity companies, 
most of which already supply gas 
to industrial or commercial 
users, would probably be keen 
to buy. 

The bulk of British Gas’ as- 
sets in the UK in any case lie in 
the multi-billion pound pipeline 
system, which will remain a 
monopoly. It is seen as the jew- 
el in the crown. But any sale of 
the gas supply business would 


end the group’s role as a pub- 
lic service company. And that, 
whatever the ambitions of the 
young blood in the boardroom, 
is still how miQioiis of con- 
sumers see British Gas. 


British Gas Directors 
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MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

Siemens is expected to announce 
tomorrow the acquisition of 
Mercury Communications’ cus- 
tomer equipment aim - formerly 
known as 'telephone Rentals - 
which manufacturers products 
inducting telephones. The op- 
eration is based at several sites 
including one at Milton Keynes 
and is thought to employ up to 
l^XX) people. 

The sale of the equipment 
arm, acquired in 1988 by Mer- 
cury's parent. Cable & Wireless, 
is foe last big step in a radical 
overhaul announced in De- 
cember when Mercury said it 
would axe 2^500 jobs, the com- 
pany has already pulled out of 
directory inquiries and earlier 
this year sold hs public payphone 
operations to an Italian firm. 

Mercury refused to comment 
cm the sate Ixn Siemens has con- 
firmed that it plans an acquisi- 
tion and stratr^pc alliance, to be 
announced this week. The state- 
ment fuelled rumours that a 
predator was poised to pounce 
on Mercury itself, or even on 
Cable & Wireless. 

There has also been specu- 
lation over the future of Mer- 
cury Ooe-2-One, the mobile 
telephony arm which C&W 
owns with US West 

The announcement of the 
disposals last December was the 
first public act of Duncan Lewis 
as chief executive after the un- 
expected departure of his pre- 
decessor, Mike Harris. Last 
month Mr Lewis shocked the 
City by leaving C&W after only 
nine months in the job. 

Mr Lewis’s departure for 
“personal reasons" stunned 

to have *l>een effective in im- 
proving performance. He has 
been repfaced by Peter HcmeU- 
Jones, previously deputy chief 
executive of the group’s flagship, 
Hong Kong Tblecom. 


Ford to double capacity 
at Wales engine plant 




RUSSELL HOTTEN 

Ford, the US car company, was 
today hoping to confirm plans 
for an investment of more than 
£300m to double capacity at hs 
engine plant in South wiles. 

The company’s executives 
were last night said to be putting 
the finishing touches to the 
plan, which is expected to be an- 
nounced by the Secretary of 
State for Wdes, Wiliam 

The Government is backing 
the project with state aid, and 

officials worked hard behind the 
scenes to persuade Ford to 
choose its Bridgend plant 
against competition from fac- 
tories in Spain and Germany. 

. “There are still one or two 
administrative things to be sort- 
ed,” said a Ford spokesman. 

I **We are hopeful of news." 

The investment is likely to 
provide a huge jobs boost, both 
at Bridgend and among UK 
components suppliers. Specu- 
lation that the investment 
would be between £250m and 
£300m were said by one Rwd 
source to be “a hit shy of marie”. 

The Bridgend plant employs 
about 800 workers and produces 
about 550,000 engines a year, in- 
cluding engines for Ford’s pop- 
ular Mondeo model. Last Apnl, 
Ford said it was putting anoth- 


er £200m into a new production 
’ line for diesels at its Dagenham 
plant in Essex. The expansion 
means Bridgend will make the 
.1.25 litre Zetec engine for 
Ford’s new Fiesta rmr, which will 
be unveiled at toe London 
Motor Siow on Thursday. 

Alex Trotman, Ford’s chair- 
man, told a conference yester- 
day: “We feel very good about 
prospects for 1996- We are 
going into 1996 with an ex- 
tremely strong product line.” 

Bar the industry as a whole, 
1996 would be a stronger year 
than 1995, and further im- 
provements are likely in 1997, 
Mr Tfotman said. He added that 
Ford is looking to add an addi- 
tional 200-300 new dealers in 
Japan as part of the US/Japan 
car agreement, in addition to its 
existing 300 dealers. 


“We’d like to sign some of the 
very strong indigenous Japan- 
ese dealers, primarily Nissan 
and Tbyota.” He added that the 


ence in the US was built up on 
toe back of Ford, General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler dealers. 
Meanwhile, Rover car com- 

S r today confirmed that it was 
oring toe possibilities of 
ding a new engine plant, 
possibly in the West Midlands. 

"Wfe will eventually need new 
engine facilities ana it is likely 
that we wifl make a decision 
within the next six months,” a 
Rover spokesman said. 
However, BMW, Rover’s par- 


“Neitoer the plant’s capacity, 
nor how much we will invest m 
it, nor its location has yet been 
decided," a spokesman said. 
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This advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements of The International 
Stock Exchange of the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland Limited (the "London 
Stock Exchange"). It does not constitute an invitation to the public to subscribe for, or 
purchase, any securities in China & Eastern Investment Company Limited (the 
"Company"). Application has been made to the London Stock Exchange for all the 
warrants to be issued by the Company ("Warrants") immediately following the Company's 
proposed capital reorganisation to be admitted to the Official List. It is expected that 
admission or the Warrants will become effective, and that dealings in the Warrants will 
commence, on 22nd December, 1995. 


CHINA & EASTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

tlncopomtod in Hong Kong with fanned &Bbdny} 

Reorganisation Proposals 
involving 

Repurchase of Shares 
Bonus issue of Warrants 
De-listing from the Hong Kong Stock Exchange 
Winding-up of the Company to be proposed in the year 2000 

Financial adviser to China & Eastern Investment Company Limited 
SBC Warburg, a division of Swiss Bank Corporation 


Details of the proposals referred to above are contained in the document dated 
16 th October, 1995 which has been approved by the London Stock Exchange and Hong 
Kong Stock Exchange as listing particulars relating to China & Eastern Investment 
Company Limited (the "Listing Particulars"). Copies of the Listing Particulars may be 
obtained during normal business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and public holidays 
excepted) from the date of this notice up to and including 18th October, 1905 (for 
collection only) from the Company Announcements Office, London Stock Exchange 
Tower, Capel Court Off Bartholomew Lane, London EC2N 1HP and during normal 
business hours from the date of this notice up to and including 31 st October, 1995 from: 


China & Eastern Investment Company Limited 
8th Floor 
Prince's Building 
HONG KONG 


Baring Asset Management 
155 Bishopsgate 
London 
EC2M3XY 


17th October, 1995 
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Cash-rich Farnell looks overseas 


Lucky F&mell Electronics just doesn't 
know what to do with all the cash 
thrown off by Its successful catalogue- 
based component distribution business. 
Despite paying £37m on acquisitions 

- principally fellow distributor Com- 
bined Precision Components in May 

- Famcll still had over £70m in net cash 
at the end of July, representing 38 per 
cent of shareholders’ funds. 

Unless the group finds something to 
spend the money on, this embarrass- 
ment of riches is only going to deep- 
en. Yesterday's half-year results to July 
were inflated by the £35.3ra gain od the 
sale ofRunelTs manufacturing arm, but 
underlying profits grew by a healthy 25 
per cent to £36m. That translated into 
operating cash flow of £17.6m even be- 
fore acquisitions and disposals. 

CPC which sells to the UK repair 
marfcct, is going like a train and actu- 
ally ran out of catalogues in the spring. 
There is still plenty of scope to lever 
its 15 per cent margins, possibly up to 
the 20 per cent plus typical in the rest 
of the group's catalogue business. 

What can be done is illustrated by 
Multicomponent*, acquired in De- 
cember 1993 and now a large part of 
the group's other division, distributing 
electronic bits and pieces to industri- 
al customers. Margins have been 
raised from around 1.5 per cent to 6 
per cent, tripling profits in under two 
years, and management is now aiming 
to lift the divisional return on sales to 
over 10 per cent 

Even so, with over 80 per cent of the 
home market tied up between Parnell 
and Electrooomponcnts, its slightly big- 
ger competitor, the more exciting 
growth is to be had overseas. The Eu- 
ropean market, worth up to S6bn, is 
six times as big as that of the UK, while 


the US is three times as big again. The 
Far Eastern market is also substantial. 

FarneO is having success with its for- 
mula overseas. AuSralia and France axe 
becoming substantial businesses and ' 
the onfy real d is appointment m the half 
year was Germany, where restrictions 
on supplies from IBM knocked sales 
though profits doubled. 

But the real excitement must come 
from Parnell's entry this month into the 
key US and Par Eastern markets. The 
£l-5m or so cost to profits this year 

but the cash cost will Ix^smalfand ful- 
ly justified by the potential returns. 

Upgraded forecasts put profits at 
£75m this year, rising to £S6m next, giv- 
ing a prospective p/e of 18, falling to 


16, with the shares at 658p, iro 7p. The 
overseas moves cany some risk, but that 
does not justify the substantial discount 
to Electrocomponents’ ratin g . Hold. 

Famous Grouse 
about tax bill 


Whether or not you agree with the 
Scotch industry’s persistent blea tings 
for a more eqxiitable tax regime, full- 
year figures from Highland Distilleries 
yesterday underlined the need for 
something to give. 

With input costs on the rise, over- 
heads already pared down effectively 


and retail prices remaining under 
pressure it is hard to see where prof- 
its growth is going to come from. 

Not from growing volumes, if sales 
trends in the world’s biggest markets 
are any guide. Last year Europe as a 
whole was flat as a pancake, although 
even that flatters as the UK, still more 
than half Highland’s business, fell 
wor 



-tax 
42.9m 
the 

stockmarket, where the shares fell 12p 
to379p. 

Forecasts, already fairly unambi- 
tious, were reined in yesterday. 

The only bright spot for investors 
was the comfortable dividend cover, 


Farnell Electronics : at a glance 


Market value: £898m, shareprice 656p V 


Trading record 1993 1994 1995 


1994 1995 

6 manta 




Pre-tax profits (£m) 
Dividends par share (pence) 


41.6 49.1 59^’ .• 28.7- 713 

6 2 7.4 • 9l6. .33- - 4.6 



91/2 32/3 93/4 945 95/6 



92- 13 - ‘ 96 


share only improving slightly to 2£lp 
(21.9p), the full-year payout was able 
to jump 9 per cent to 7.9p (7J26p). 

Highland’s biggest problem is its tm- 
usually large exposure to the UK 
consumer, which last year bought 7 per 
cent less Scotch than the year before. 
That makes it even more vulnerable 
than the rest of the industry to what 
does appear to be an unfairly harsh tax 
bill, which accounts for £7.63 of the cost 
of a £1230 bottle of whisky. 

The company has stuck to its guns 
on price but doing so has had the in- 
evitable result, with consumers ob- 
jecting to paying maybe £2 more per 
bottle for Ruinous Grouse than for the 
supermarkets’ own brands. 

In the short term profits are unfikdy 
to exceed more than about £45m this 
year. 

On a prospective price/eamings ra- 
tio of over 16, a big premium to 
Guinness, the shares still look 
expensive. 


Our flexible dining service offers anything from light appetisers to an exquisite 5 course meal, served whenever you wish. Together with 
seats that double as beds, there’s everything you’d expect from the world’s most experienced trans-Atlantic airline. (And all for a business 
class fare.) For flight reservations to St. Louis and over 100 other US destinations call your travel agent or TWA on 0345 333 333. 
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The right sort of 
takeover boom 


T he wave of takeovers con-. 

riniigg Bull markets, and 
takeover booms are so closely 
associated it would be. very 
odd, wifa a secure economic re- 
covery and the Footsie withm a 

whisker of its all-time high, 
were there not a surge of 
takeovers and mergers. The in- 
terestiog .question is not to ask 
why there should be a boom, but 
rather to ask why this one fa dif- 
ferent from previous versions, 
and in particular how a differ- 

entsort of takeover boom might 

interact with what is dearly a 
different sort of economic re- 



economic view 


HAMISH McRAE 


coveay. 



Oversimplifying somewhat, 
this boom has two main distin- 
guishing features: it is concen- 
trated into a small number of 
specific areas, in particular fi- 
nancial services and the former 
nationalised public utilities, and 
the rationale is unusually 
skewed towards cost-cutting. 
Yon do not, on the whole, get 
chief executives in the UK pro- 
claiming (hat they are bidding 
for this or that firm because it 
is a wonderful way to expand 
into a new and exciting market. 
Instead the stress is on the sav- 
ings that might come from 
rationalisation. Unsurprisingly, 
financial services and public 
utilities are the areas where the 
perceived savings are greatest 
So the merger boom is not a 
Iate-1980s burst of euphoria; 
rather a mid-1990s cold show- 
er. And of course this fa re- 
flected in the different tone of 
file economic recovery. Tell 
people that last year saw the 
highest growth since 1988 and 
they are unimpressed. It doesn’t 
feel like that The sense of in- 
security is far too great 
AH this might seem straight- 
forward. It is quite reasonable 
to argue that a different sort of 
economic recovery should re- 
quire a different sort of corpo- 
rate response. What is less 
obvious ts the way in which the 
corporate response makes pos- 
sible a different set of eco- 
nomic policies. 

In a nutshell, a series of 
takeovers where the rationale 
is to grind down costs - and in- 
evitably employment - both de- 
mands and makes possible an 
expansionist economic 
whereas a takeover boom 1 
on an overly confident percep- 
tion of the prospects for growth 

demands a restrictive set of 
poliries. The onfy way in which 
the people who lose their jobs 


in the large companies will find 

employment is by there being 
sufficient growth in smaller 
firms. That can only happen un- 
der conditions of decent 
growth. 

On the other hand, a world 
where companies are grinding 
down costs instead of passing 
them on in higher prices is an 

economy that can sustain cheap 

money without that money im- 
mediately feeding through the 
economy, creating higher in- 
flation. Monetary policy, by the 
way, must be used to encourage 
growth. In the text-books they 
grill suggest governments can 
stimulate growth by running an 
easy fiscal policy. But the dan- 
ger of a perverse reaction in the 
bond markets is too greaL 
A number of countries that 
allowed their fiscal deficits to 
rise sharply during the last eoo- 

Thisisnota 
1980s burst of 
euphoria, but a 
90s cold shower 


nomic cycle, in particular Cana- 
da, Sweden and Italy, saw a 
conespcndingfy shaip rise in the 
risk premium demanded by the 
bond markets. If long rates go 
up, they invariably (hag short 
rates up behind. Result: any 
stimulus through an easy fiscal 
policy was offset by higher in- 
terest rates. 

So this is the takeover boom 
that is not onfy wholly consis- 
tent with cheap money, it ac- 
tually requires cheap money. 
Put another way, the micro-eco- 
nomic process of industrial re- 
structuring needs cheap money 
both to finance it and to shel- 
ter its victims from the haish 
consequences. If this argument 
is right, there are a number of 
practical consequences. The 
first and in a way most inter- 
esting to the financial markets 
fa that this takeover boom can 
continue for a long while. 

A second is that the more 
mergers that take place and the 


more relentless the extraction 
of consequential cost savings, 
the more the authorities can 
take risks with inflation. That 
does not mean they can go wild, 
nor does it mean they should ex- 
pand their fiscal deficits. But it 
does mean there is a micro-ccu- 
nomic or structural reason for 
e diting to hold down interest 
rates, as well as any macro-eco- 
nomic reasons. 

A third is that the mote the 

Government of the day seeks to 
slow the process, as a future 
Labour government might, the 
less it can rely on this to hold 
down inflationary forces. For it 
is not just post-merger restruc- 
turing that helps cut costs; fear- 
of- takeover restructuring fa just 
as effective. 

Economists are not good at 
spotting the way in which micro 
and macro policies interact. ' 
Remember how the failure to 
see how financial deregulation 
and easy money would feed on 
each other exacerbated the 
1987/88 boom. But that was a 
negative interaction bound U) 
end in tears. The present 
process fa positive. Or rather it 
is positive provided it is sus- 
tained by the authorities. 

So what will happen next? 
There fa a natural cycle to the 
mergers in both finan cial ser- 
vices and the public utilities. At 
sense stage in the next year, per- 
haps 18 months, the job will be 
done. On past experkmce, how- 
ever, long before those two 
particular seams are mined, 
the markets will be seeking 
other areas where a reorgani- 
sation of the corporate world 
promises similar cost savings- So 
the takeover boom can run for 
rather longer than that 

What might choke it off? 
One candidate would be a sharp 
rise in interest rates, probably 
associated with a sharp fall in 
share prices. Another would be 
a less liberal attitude to merg- 
ers. Bui provided the authori- 
ties appreciate that the more 
rapid the structural change in 
the company sector the greater 
the economy’s capacity for ^ 
growth, the less likely they are 
to call a halt Expect this par- 
ticular show to run a while yet 


Simon Pincombe CITY DIARY 


Consultants get ready to 
mix it in a loose maul 


Mike Catt, the England rugby 
union full-back, and the first 
player to turn professional, is 
shortly to announce a sponsor- 
ship deal with a firm of man- 
agement consultants. The coup 
fa certain to lead to collective 
hysteria among rival firms, fol- 
lowed by a mad scramble for the 
remainder of the England team. 

England rugby internationals 
will be paid £40,000 a year by 
the Rugby Football Union this 
season. Like footballers, they 
are free to negotiate individual 
deals on top of their salari es. 
But while Eric Cantcma makes 
big buds from his endorsement 
of Nike boots, rugby players 
may find it more difficult to 
push the questionable benefits 
of manag e ment consultancy. 

It fa one thing for Andersen 
Consulting to plaster its name 
over the crash helmet of the 
Grand Prix driver Damon Hill 
(although the image is slightly 
tarnished when film ed amid 
the wreckage of his Williams 
Renault). But there is not much 
mileage to be had from a minis- 
cule logo stitched on the shorts 
a fast-running player (unless 
he happens to be sent off). 

No, the consultants must 
surely expect more. Post-match 
interviews with players are sore 
to degenerate into the cap- 



Milre Catt: talking terms with management consultants 


the Grand Prix drivers. 

' One firm that may have a Hic- 
tinct advantage is McKinsey. It 
could follow the example of the 
National Grid in cricket and 
sponsor the umpire/referee. 

The Bank of E ng l a nd Governor's goodwill tour of the Fhr 
East appears to have a touch of Foreign Office diplomacy 
about it. Eddie George yesterday arrived in Hong Kong to be- 
gin a drum-beating visit to Tbkyo, Shanghai, Pieoang and 
Kuala Lompim Singapore, however, is not on the agenda. 

This may have something to do with the fact Singapore au- 
thorities are today publishing their report on the Baring’s 
dfaa^ International relations would not be best served by a 
public birching of Britain's central banker. 

the combined group rather 
than his counterpart at 
Fisons. David Hankinson, 
the Fisons FD, is b uilding an 
impressive trade record of 
handsome payoffs. Since 
March 1992 he walked away 
with £350,000 from 

and an estimated £40(W)00 

from Ranks Hovfa 
McDougaU Now Fisons has 
been taken over he stands to 
make about £270,000 on his 
too war contract plus nearly 
£750,000 from share options. 


Robbed of his chance to 
become a finance director of 
an FT-SE 100 stock when the 
Medeva/Fisons tnUrs col- 
lapsed, Dennis MUbrd has 
taken the direct route and 
gone to Cookson. After 13 
years with the Plate Glass 
Company of South Africa 
the Medeva finance director 
simply would not be denied 
his crack at the big time. 

The City was in no doubt 
that Mr Millard would have 
taken the financial helm in 


The London office of McKin- 
sey is run by Norman Sanson, 
a former international referee 
who made his name when he 
sent off two players in the 1977 
match between Wales and 
Ireland. 

The removal of Derek Lewis as 
the Director General of the 
Prison Service may come as a 
blessed relief to his adminis- 
tration staff. The former chief 
executive of Granada earned an 
unenviable reputation during his 
time at the leisure and television 
concern as a man who found it 
hard to delegate control. 

The result was an avalanche 
of memos, backing up his every 
action, even down to minor 
secretarial matters. 

Granada insiders are still 
shaken by the sheer volume u*-- 
paper work he left behind.- 
Some haw suggested, a little un- 
kindly, that it has taken the too 
yeara that Mr Lewis has been at 
the Prison Service to clear the 
backlog. At least Sir John Lcar- 
mont, who prepared yester- 
day’s report, was not short of 
documentary evidence. 
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market report/shares 


Market pauses for thought on a quiet trading day Mii i fflmi™ 


A M ' J - -J ' A. s ov* 


It was time yesterday to take 
stock of events, or rather the 
lack of them, that last week 
powered the leading share in- 
dex to within a whisker of its 
all-time high. 

The mood in dealing rooms ’ 
was somewhat deflated after ' 

the giant bid that had been ex- 
pected on Friday failed to ma- 
terialise. Thoughts soon turned 
to the plethora of UK eco- 
nomic statistics to be un- 
leashed this week, starting 
today with the public sector 
borrowing requirement for 
September, followed by aver- 
age earnings, unemployment, 
and retail rales tomorrow. 

Share prices drifted in neg- 
ative territory throughout yes- 
terday. The FT-SE 100 share 
index dosed 10.7 points down, 
and the FT-SE 250 lost 63 to 
finish at 3,939.0. The gilt- 
edged market was also sub- . 
dued, ahead of todays " 
announcement of the timing 
for the next Treasury auction. 


Hading volumes in equities 
were dismal, and transactions 
were generally small-scale. The 
rumour mill, which had been 
in overdrive last week, was 
barely turning over. But the be- 
lief that a big takeover is in the 
wings still held some sway, 
helping to underpin some of 
the leading shares. 

. Gains among the leaders 
were contamedto just a few 
pence. Thom EMI was the only 
member of the top 100 dub to 
record a double-digit advance, 
rising 21p to £15-27 on some 
hopes that its plans to de- 
merge wfll be superseded by a 
full-blown bid by Viacom or 
Disney. Cable & Wireless 
came dose to double-digit ter- 
ritory, with a 9p advance to 
426p. on a rumour that the 
company was about to form a 


MARKET REPORT 
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Siemens that it tomorrow will 
announce an acquisition and 
strategic partnership with a 
leading UK telecomxmxnica- 
tions carrier. Analysts believe 
Siemens maywell buy the' cus- 
tomer equipment business, 
formerly known as Tfetephopc 
Rentals, and part of CAW'S 


down 7pto 518p, was still do- 
ing the rounds. The main rea- 
son fbrAffietFs dismal showing 
yesterday, however, probably 
had more to do with the dis- 
appointing results and a 


of Germany. 

The rumour, for once, may 
bold some tnxtK with an after- 
hours announcement from 


sidiaiy. 

Grand Met, which featured 
in several diff er e nt rumours 
last week, remained in de- 
mand. More than 3.5 million 
were traded, and the price 
rose 3p to 457p , just 2p shy of 

Thg jy aryiwtiQn that fi ranri . 

Met may sell its XDV drinks 
business to AUed Dmnecq, 


for the UK market m spirits 
from Hi ghlan d Distilleries, 
off 12p to 379p. 

There are some fears that 
Christinas could see a repeat 
of the price -retting battle be- 
tween Allied, producer of 
Tfeacber’s whisky, Guinness, 
maker of the market-leading 
Bell’s, and Highland, winch de- 
rives a large part of its profits 
in the UK from its Runous 
Grouse brand. WhDe Guin- 
ness, 3p firmer at 518p, hint- 


ed a couple of weeks ago that 
it was unlikely to start an axi- 
om price war, it is almost cer- 
tain to duplicate last winter’s 
multi-buy offers. 

Fears of a fresh outbreak of 
hostilities were spurred by 
Asda’s slashing of prices on a 
range of non-prescription 
drugs. Lloyds Che mi sts, weak 
of late, suffered most from the 
backwash and fell 17p to 228p. 
None of the other leading 
drugs retailers said they would 
immediately follow suit - but 
on past record it would be 
churlish to rule out another 
round of price cuts. 

Unkhem, both a wholesaler 
and retailer of pharmaceuti- 
cals, lost 9p to 264p, and Boots 
shed 15-5pto568p. Kingfisher, 
ownerotf&peitfrug.i%ped^) 
to 502p, hardly the best en- 
dorsement the company might 
have expected chi a day it an- 
nounced that Sir John Ban- 
ham, former director general 
of the GBI, would succeed Sr 


Nigel Mobbs as chairman. 

BCE, the computer games 
company quoted on the Un- 
listed Securities Market, 
gamed 1.5p to 21p amid further 
talk of stake-bunding. Almost 

1.5 million were traded 

Encouraging prospects for 
the Thu field in tie North Sea 
lifted Enterprise OH by 7p to 
356p. Edmbiffifh Oil & Gas 
added 2p to 203p after taking 
stokes in Storrington and Al- 
buxy, two onshore fields in the 
UK. 

Close Brothers, the small 
merchant bank, finished 9p 
better at 31Sp on a 96 per cent 
take-up of its rights issue. 
NatWest Securities easily 
placed the rights rump of 
730,000 shares at 307p each. 

Among the faDers were Air- 
tours - off 6p to 359p on the 
back of a bearish circulax from 
NatWst- and BPB In dustr ies, 
down 6p to 277p after BZW 
downgraded its recommenda- 
tion from hold to seU. 


□ Gus Carter, the Sander, 
land-based bating shop chain, 
slumped to yet another tow^ 
dropping 9p to S2p on a farther 
waning about the effect of the 
Lottery on its business. The 

sh ar es w ere floated fire months 
ago at 80p. After a recent drop 
in pre-tor profits from £589,000 
to £377,0M for the six months 
to June, the company yesterday 
warned that trading con- 
tinued to be disappo inting. The 
number of bets and the a ver age 
size of stake fell throughout the 
s muiue c and win mai ’ gi im Iw w 
also been poor 

□ While betting shops are suf- 
fering, casino operators are 
Earing better. London Clnbs, 
down as low as 264p in the last 
year; dosed 3p up at 426p on 
news of a management contract 
to run the Beirut casino. The 
company will also take an unr 
spedfied minority bedding in 
the casino complex, owned by 
Casino dn Uban. 
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sport 


Tribe to perform for 
the Pitman troupe 


As he was channel surfing in 
Dubai Iasi April. Sheikh 
Ahmed aJ Maktoum was rather 
Lakcn by the unusual horse 
race he saw being played out in 
front of him. The event was 
called the Grand National and 
the Sheikh was sufficiently cap- 
tured by the spectacle that he 
determined to win it for himself. 

The youngest member of 
Dubai's royal family found the 


A sheikh sends a recruit from the Rat 
to one of jumping's most formidable 
trainers. Richard Edmondson reports 


horse, Master Tribe, for the 
assignment and did not have to 
think twice about the trainer. He 
chose the person he saw lifting 
the trophy at Liverpool that day, 
Jenny Pitman. 

Jump trainers will now have 
to face up to the challenge that 
their Flat brethren have en- 
countered over the past 10 
months, that is to compete 
against a horse that has bene- 
fited from the rays of the Emi- 
rates. The worrying message for 
those not on the Maktoum pay- 
roll may be that the family’s in- 
terest in jump racing is growing. 

Master Tribe, who will run in 
the yellow and black colours 
made gloriously notable by 
Mtoto, is no slouch either. The 
gelded son of Master Willie has 
useful form from Ireland in his 
log, including a fifth behind 
Barathea in the Irish 2,000 
Guineas two yean ago. He was 


stationed in the Dubaian stable 
of Dhruba Selvaratnam at the 
time Pitman was told she was to 
be his new protector in the quite 
separate code and climate of 
Britain’s jumping scene. 

“When I heard he wanted to 
have a horse with me h took my 
breath away,” she said yester- 
day. “They [the Maktoums] 
have got an awful lot of good 
horses and we just hope we can 
do this one justice. ” 

The trainer’s son and assist- 
ant, Mark, has supervised the 
five-year-old's tentative first 
steps overjumps and his mother 
is pleased with Master Tribe's 
efforts on the schooling 
grounds. “The horse thinks 
about what he’s doing which is 
what I always like to see," she 
said. 

Master Hibe was just one of 
several horses paraded at 
Weathercock House yesterday, 
and certainly one of the 
.youngest The slow-burning 
policy of the Upper Lambourn . 
yard ensures that many of the 
inma tes compete well into their 
teens. Thus such as WDlsfbrd, 


the Scottish National winner last 
season, and the 1991 Gold Cup 
victor Garrison Savannah are 
once again ready for duty this 
campaign. When “Gany* does 
go the drainage system in that 
part of Berkshire bad better be 
at optimum efficiency to cope 
with the Hood of tears. Jenny 
Pitman is famousl y sentimental 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Montserrat 
(Chepstow Z30) 

NB: Chalk Oust 
(Chepstow 4-30) 


about her horses and this is a 

rhar nrf erwritr whirh has trans- 
mitted itself through die genes 
to her son. “I ride him outmost 
mornings and I just hope that 
he can go and win a g ain, Mark 
saidyesterday as he started to 
seize up with emotion. “If you 
can be telepathic with a horse 
then I am with him.” 

One sniff that Garrison Sa- 
vannah, or any of the other 
Weathercock House veterans, 
see racing as a job of docking- 


on monotony, will be met by im- 
mediate retirement “We just 
worship these horses,” Mark 
said. “Everything we do is in 
their best interests.” 

Others to file past yesterday 
included last year’s Sandown 
winner, Rouyan, who uncovered 
previously unknown bursts of 
speed from the press pads; as be 
reared in excitement, the King 
George VI chase aspirant Lusty 
Light, and the biggest winner of 
them all last season. Royal 
Athlete. 

The horse that attracted Mas- 
ter Tribe into the yard has now 
trtfiiftrt over many pages in the 
calendar, but the Pitmans believe 
he still has mach to offer as per- 
sistent injury has limited his 
compe t i tive mileage. No firm 
plans have been locked in for the 
gelding as he is bmlt up to de- 
fend his title at Aintree, though 
it would be no surprise to see the 
Welsh National at Chepstow as 
bis eariy-seasem target. 

Whatever his fortunes, the 
longevity of Royal Athlete’s 
career wiD be detarminedty his 
enthusiasm for the sport “As 
wiffiafi the senior citizens m the 
yard, as long as he is competi- 
tive and enjoying his racing he 
will continue,” Pitman said. 
And after he is gone there is 
always Master Tribe. 
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3L30 Society Magic 

2.00 Erupt 
2J30 Sir Joey 

3.00 Latin Re|$i 


HYPERION 

330 Prankus 

4.00 Decorated Hero 
430 Afvrarqa 

5.00 SHIFT AGAIN (nap) 


GOING: Good to Soft. 

D1AW ADVANTAGE: High up to lm. 

STALLS: Straight ratine - stands’ aide 1 ; Round comae - inside. 

■ Ldl-haml. undulating course wtili run-in of 240yds. 

■ Racecourse la on A-J06. Qwpsurw rail station (CanfllT- Gloucester Bt») Jo 1 mfienrav 
ADMISSION: CtubSll; Taneraalb SB (0APS&4); all other enriosoree 15. CAR MU: 
Free. 


PNT EDDERY 200-M-A-SEAS0N MAIDEN SHAKES (CLASS D) 
(DIV IT) £5350 added 2VO lm 14yds Penalty V^ie £3^55 
0 wnaw serwqrnnwi— . f ci ifa—on . 

nm*ESTSM)BtifcHfitac)RHBiroiBO Dsns O'M (S)l 


ICS aOTMNBS m ffW N McW C Bwri 0 0 
042 LAIM IOBH (USA) (23) (R E SangM pctoppto-H)um90 
0 MSBM (K!j (Ms C RsasM J Dufcp 9 0, 
mOMGSKSMyPaiK Sjnfafl^C Bend 90 
03 nESBff/UKB«)(14(tflHi^M5a^P0i«90. 
05 SHNW0B(24)OemdmMIMOMiO.iDiriop9O 
040 tBSUM(RQP4)OiDdtaal'Biaa4iiwdeJ'Utr90 
B BBlAMEn(U)P0(M3 < IMt*iBtadelGlAtisBB 
-10 



-FU BUNTS 
84 


Fsjs 


AD races 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH XDNNESS:R Hunan- 30 winnenlhm 1 32 runners 
giro a success ratln of 15.2% and a tan to all Uid stale of 133.60. H CecO - II whi- 
ms*, 36 nmnera, 30.6%. +111.56. P Cole 9 winners, 77 runners, 11.7% -47.37. 
■LEADING JOCKBT8: J RaM- 18 winners torn 1 lOrides, 173%,-S163S. J WUHams 
- 17 winners, 135 rides, 12.6%, +£61.02. T Quinn- 13 winners, 82 rides, 15.9%, 
BUNKERED TOOT TUB: Focitando (1 .30), Bud, Dutamar A Jaleel C2.00): Croe- 
ao OfBM (v taored ) (M O). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: Tinker Osmeaocn (230) won here hsTViesrkff 
LONG-DISTANCE KUNNHBS: Guue Ploy (6.00) has been sent 221 tnDes tar P Mur- 
phy from MMdhdwii, North VbrMtfre; Tktuuti ee (180) A Ittfartkeposc (280) sent 
331 mrics by M Johnston fhnn MkMcluiH, North TbckUtirfr 


BEnWfc 64 Latin BMp, SO PranatAiM, 6-1 Mara's tort* 112 Stoat 7-1 
BeRacarda, 12-luthars. 

1S94: See DhMm One 

FORM GUIDE 

Latin Rsige has an otwious cftaice In iHs vwatiar each and a decent son n Giyada out- 
stay Nm ut Hamilton after Newmarket and Nfiwtxjy. Bui ired he dsfiuers it would be un- 
wtoe id ate a short pnee about him. Sfueaf <M bettor on his second start when tilth to 
Hons Of Riches K Redear and should 0) wefl In th® bpuu. being e son of Saltier's WeM. 
But John Dunlop Uao tuns MNMSAM, who could wel supnse in Via hartal of Uni Sprite. 
Ha M IWto at Gooduood on Ms erty son but that was a maty hoi nee and the son of 
stayer MrasM wit be strong* today foOou** a rest end now over a longer trip. P r es e nt 
Anna hasn't shown that much, but BaBacanSa looks capable of better Intng started tawtafte 
0nlwdebutsndfMiira%1MwRabMhartoWx4M^atDi^«s)mcAMenlelnttie 
soft last season. B Ma cB onc MBMSAM. 

FIAT v XMP JOCKEYS CHALLENGE HURDLE (HAHWCAP} (CLASS 
E) £3,000 added 2m 110yds PBflalty Value £2^07 
92933- THEBUCRHOICNC) [!B2)[Q(P)94artnRpBRaatgCtotjMPp87m3. 


Bsa 


Toni RKTEDDBIY200-IN-A-SEAS0N MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
1— — —i (DfV 0 £5^50 added 2YD lm 14yds Penalty Value £3^J55 


CLASSIC EWE (CtaC Btatatock ft* S Minn 9 0 . 

04 CUMEME(20)0ttiMPBe>han)RHnoi90 

33 fAAlHJ (8S;j (HamJm A) MMarn) i Dirtop 9 0 . 


-Altoksyi 


340334- DRMNB FORCE (136) (D) 83 Jflett MkM McCoun 9 119. 
Q2P641 SOim«M>m(U]V90V<WGMine5UR. 


MRCHt 
jfrta» tataerl 
HtaetoMwHr 


0050 RMUAIMm9IH&MlfeftSoitaHSan)w90__ 
40 MHKBK(UMl(21)QtandnAlttalauR)iWRHan9Q . 
5 SOCCfflMaiC1UM)e3)8llHAVMRlBMDftfrO^. 
0000 TOnUUlWmP^PtaJiSeU^PDMDaSO — 
R8SM GAM (USB) (ncQUM« R ChMon a 9- 


JDnwOMKHS 
WGOTM3 


4 262225- TPIEKIRAHiinHl (221^ (D) OfcBSNCSece CJ*r»a611 1 OoOWd (7) 

5 561-126 fRNBIB (17)(li) (Jed MBMOAhneoiSUebr Bill HcftNiiDinwody 

e 001220- NiSUSTTWariH (220) ff) C OBnoil DOBwi 71011 JMmMMtoa 


Smi 


304113 HRSIC0OUBif(R£)(26)(MattvMo«xflaa)on3)MPps61O9 ReyCodmefO 

QS156-. RBlTMMC(18^n{UaY0Bn8DOBniH5108i Cad 


9 4401-00 


CUHD) W*PJWJ MsC Muq4*7 Ml. 


— IM6MNT9 
Jt0ednNs2 


0 RUBY TWO SHOES {20| fAiSJ RNaa) BMNWH 09 . 


SIUINMSHW(USi^(HESarei(i)PCh*p|)to4^«n89. 
-Ill 


BETTWO: 7-2 StnOaN HUM. 44 Matt »2 Society H*c, 1M BMbC Otfa, U BNKonliMt 
1U ClMDMto, 134 CM: bps, 1*4 MWt, 204 
1894: Tana 2 9 0 P Hi#* 20-1 (P Dote) 18 nn 


BEAC0NIREE maybe another ftsMkn»oiit JuvanBa nlmarlbrOie Shritfi Mohanmed-MBrii 
Johnston taam. Ctass acts such as MlMraem and Jural ob&d on tnalr dahuu tan ea*- 
son. as «W Maraonsr at Handton tact month. And, toBcwina* lean spal tor the yard, Po- 
ler Edipse was a winrang nawomer tor Johnston at Haydoch last »aak. fy Lydua o« <* a 
Vbpxty Noble nwe. Beacocsrea should aupwinta U« cut In «w (mund. mer atappie- 
Hyam's newcomer Smlln N Wtahin could be small - the fitly betag rtasted to a dess Ju- 
venito wmier over toda/S trip in America. Roger Ctwtton trams the newcomer OyKtaMn* 
Onto tor the Queen, wWta Ctassic Eagla is horn a stable tfw cen pop them In that time. 
Sodety dropped out qulddy on Ids debut at Ybifc a tatnW* api. Omenta heS me 

look ot a stayer and shaped wB at Sa&tbuy (TO last wno. wtide Fsaaeq iports the t*«>- 
er’s liret cotours rather then Moalitak. SatooUoa: BEACONTREE 

COPSE NURSERY STAKES (HANDICAP) (CLASS E) £4,400 

added 2YO 6f 16yds Penalty Value £3^15 

2130 BmreTM^(USA)(M)M8?ES»^PQawta^«T>97 INAtt 

51600 JRffl. (U) ISNeh N Homeall R Hannon 94 — OmOUbN ® 19 


JMinmB(7) 

10 fSftfH- lBMN(»{B«««Sre(Hq,NCI>ninl0Uan|AltUe7300 — UaWtaMd) 

11 HUMS- iradHTg MOMICgT) P)>4&kHentlHMaLMuiSiy4100— lyaaw Wrail(7) 

12 43084^ EBQiaiM(PqtM)OykiJMN9n)BUBHlyB5100 .Vtaca StaHiy (7) 

-Udaotand- 

Mein Htfc IDst 8ua handfcep Hetfnc laannxf 8 MMert MnWaStt 12fc totniw? Bsr 5R. 
KnMR4-l IhalMUlM, SXMhnvlNV U Alt Cartm KL Una For AfMtas S4 Mta 

Ao^tlMfft, nM« Mo, 10-1 othm. 

1984: Afcjpflor 4 12 0 Q BNdhy 7-4 (U Pipe) 7 mn 

FORM BUDE 

toly BeMngvtewa Declan Mirpfy as the Ideel parmer tor Bo uUi s Hi pCnnbeeiage ms b^- 
big has id ba ntklen oUBfly h ttie rear balm bemg claimed to* - Jus as ■feiy McCoy rode 
him to beat innocent George at Cheltenham 11 days n0x But Ray Cochrane bring kfcxtm 
Plpet FIRST CENTURY tools murastln& CDchrane booted heme aomajtinps tatoneis many 
moons a0> and the 7to aBonence wS coma ir haniV on thta staling oaihng who rrttftt ewn 
appradett Me HdNi back to hudtes altar Ns chM wins. Bcheni DtnwoMy has dmn Ranhua, 
whose last three aitos h»« bBBn aMi 7to dasner Chns Vtebh. aMB last season^ easy flak- 
enhsm winner KaRjr Mao Is Hkety to get nearer to Declan Murphy at thta pme after In needed 
spin behind Jfbaraen on the Rat hens (7fl a weak apr. Selection: RRST CENTURA 

SPINNEY CONDITIONS STAKES (CLASS C) £8,000 added 
lm 14yds Penalty Value £4^04 

2112 CtMBHm(mmmWneaDundMU«HCed39 7 Pat Eddery 1 

113220 DGCOIWH) HBW OT CD) (Herbert AlsiJJQlBtal 39 7 (M3 

000220 MGWCHYOTnOtaamk9eaMfcxalLsiMBd)U4 , Kancs490 . 

253400 MG8BBD S8EJ U7) (Lutxpn Stud) M»pr D Ooopel 3 8 13_ 


\zm 


263324 VERAS FRBT (BE) pQ Ml Itaa Mason) G l£M 9 1 _ 
645100 lWOUttH#M)(U)WWnDJHu8w»BP*«90 
t .liMfi 7ME5 OF WES (K) (36) (A S RbSO N /%WI 9 0 

046530 aWOTPMwmsortGB9Mn(B12 — 

06250 PIBMEnwmapO)(nwrCBnjtMHfHur812 


400300 DELAUNA7{R0Pm(CMH»erlRHannnn812 - 
0040 IMKCCABLE (15) fSrGORtti ffeece)JDw4)pa 12- 
6155 V«IWlWOTm(tol**dJSpeedng811 — 

44U83 MB MC8S&GS (19) (Oris Bad^rl 8 Smart 8 10 

00044 CWEHjl (W) OT t*8 J M CDrtXW) B HfeBS- 


-AWMbmrtrZS 


-WMeAB 


804245 DIMHWl MARKET (B4)QK)(ftllpGH8Ne’4RHdhaMBt}3BU 

1 KMG 0FH9ES (FH) (U) (D) Ms BHn Sheeted) J Sneetan 3 8 11. 
-Bdactarad- 


»VM»wfh2 

RMiB 

ROatlnnsB 

1 Held 4 


BETTWe «4 INconM Itan, 7-4 Clin Baa, 7-3 N*d M* 7-HMpwrtB. M. Hat 01 Iubm, »■ 


IFEpe33 

^MEddurU 
~S Drama (3)B 
S Sender* 1 

' D ime 

(MjKOO BHHBCTW Pararaand telgpimfl 8 Pr»ft8 8 — - ,1 S^to S 

322 SAJNTRQSALfM (7S) £JDhn W CJHI87 OIMnalO 

0464 MONOUtW8H9(137) WannltNC*toc#»sUfl DHaraSiJonwBB -_AMHlnvlfl 

30410 nsMiBwr psi (D) pe] “"^ 0 8 ® ■ ^r >v ^ Lt 

063800 IBKBSWaail*(HDM(AiMiB»alM«CUrlrtPMfltVB5JWd«Wdm7 

0000 «BDMeW COOKE M (Ms S A Jojno) BPS** 81 — ■- - ■■■ ...gPondeg 

000 SS-OMENISBQPB) 

0000 BMU OT (Handan Al Muttaumi t i&fnm 80. ** 

-20 arrived - 


-N Cano* 14 

"IMS; 1M Cvefid, 8-1 HjaBfc tampon HM. kapacnMe, MtthapM*, MmL 1241Vnas OTOmt, 
14.1 B-t oem 

Mb tombtewed Chapel 2 6 2 D Hanwsi 1A-1 (B NWian) 16 wn 
FORM Gl®E 

a ol these are tned tn the headgear, the ptehot them twn g CTOEy cww^ wt» W 
n Bryn Path's ^ 0131 <***?* 

y he mad* doadd to her wawk* wn from Skier Htrrwr, aWed^Bw *tecr md tneAto 
Nofflnffvm (bajy^^d 

touffw nursenes at Goodwood and NewnwrtaLJsa ™ 

brass 

w In tarod r*A_ wltita CarM i R a shade dneppoIntlnR 
« other} » oonstder ki thtacjMmraB- 
TknaaOf Tlnws won a waradek rnwoiy after her eeBerwtns but this poundwta sea 
sbM^Sotoctloa: CBOESO CVNNES. 

RtCHARP HOLDBT HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5^50 added Gf 

16vds Penatty Vakie £4,174 

o«cw»WA«aOTIORI«*thFM»Aueoooi|il^s4100 — LMmteoffll 


1984: Keyvee 5 9 0 R Cocmne 4-5 (Q Hnood) 6 tan 

FORM GUDE 

CLAN HSI, beeten by a reel mudtomr in Ufian oner Ne*rbu/B ntna lUrtongs tfier ha wins 
at Nawmarkat and Donoastec w* be sutod fiy ths nun ar a mSe end s {hen me worn ow 
Decorated Haco. John Goederfs charge tana natter at the wagns when second pMfft 
Danoa (wtnoer a^dn slnee) in a hot hanrScap at Ascot (70 and may not have stzend the Cam- 
hiftiashlre trip new dme. Bach over this mom suable jouney In a smaBerfidU, hewM be 
hard to beau A win here by Kbig ontnes wn show his Asa* success tram Beautfacnp Jazz 
i*HrvWe,iiiKew^M^bMiBrtortmGoodMC(tooutlh6. , tetohad5(XOOOGnswhEnbcsCht 
out of Dwfcl lodarti yard at lag year's Newm a rk e t Auhmn Sales. O elecOon: CLAN BEN. 

EBF MEADOW MAIDEN FILLIES STAKES (CLASS D) £5,500 
added ZYD 71 16yds Penalty Ifedoe £4,473 

6 AUNUJN (SQ) (Ms Dontir POca) G la*ta 8 11 GHM4 

AUStM(U0h»iiiwlAM)CU&r JFancfttk(e811 OHntamil9 




AUWRQA(Hw<idaiiAlUakiguDf)RAiii8mflg811- 
BU1FSI BBU (1 D A WSfe^ P tUMyn 8 U- 


-WCaaaa3 
_ JIWiU 


4384 CNHLAM) HWCESS (73) IH G Cold D Hsydn Jens 8 11 AKtadaylT 

B Q«inMparuOTW^nmn«4MdiMeut)WJmw8ll MBtaqft 

CHAlXDUST0JSA]d*hlcpherM0d|PCDta8 11 Tttatarl 

CIN5nLMMI0RUCSitt0lBddr«8tt D6 «Hh(S11) 

|8U R WMsriMd (7) 12 


DRHKnc ACT (20) padcM SrMh Etacifi C Bantal 8 U 

ManH0UCniPmnmlMiHd6Lttwe8U 

MCA BBDpRIAfliDpSuAMhbCmiadk fill 




021500 

150500 

oooioo 

01-2205 

050040 

150001 

3U421 

124010 

030100 

364041 

305020 

046002 

21330 

530055 

050200 

304400 

500506 

043036 

JOM00 




PHwpky(^4 

SSs?SSsgBk===?5=Sa 

TOffiR osst^M BSerm^ " »^i4 

!»fiRSSSS&15S^ 

12 _Wl£d9l2 


HBOR1ID CUMSBDl m I BM J UulDE S 11 
0 U raw TOHCAtSEdBqOTIBaB^ Neat* Itanhrtu Caron 811 _IFE*»fl 
UHMiORB (USA) (R E Sava) P OmvMAwn 8 11- 
20 IHWlARLpllQ(M)|MBnh)rMnDrAucBandMflpe811 
MRSA (USA) (5S; (I L DmM 1 Dunlop 8 11 
mtm (S Vtfcdtad Dm) Lflrt htaa«kn 8 11 
48 SHR»GOmOT«odto*«t)»w»UdtaD IflJIXrtsiBll 
-lOdMlMd- 

BEn»MfrRl«llMm.l»ashDeta,B<LAlM^31FlAamn^CmMa I CijtataWintastt- 
^ Pmsa, MatoK 1*1 ARM**. SM hr Gold, 0-1 OreaMte Act 20-1 oOm*. 

IBM: Quaen's Bamom 2 8 H J W0 10-1 P Oappte^W 19 » 

FORM Q1DE 

The sues FaWaht Down and Otaana both made wtordng debuts tor Paul Cede at Leicester 
lass week so tha s&s ara gpod fbr CHAlXDUSr. a waB^datad dautfner of Un&ridadL She 
has a low draw to ownaome but may stH be good enough, though Pew Chapda-^renrs 
Woodttan newcomer LotMorton is sure to fi^ra with the stable tosnawn thB race last 
int Lord Huntfrjaion’s Reploy Is another mrestfr^O^uterta. as Is Robert Armstrong's 
JUwama, whde CHUM loolcs baa of those u«h arveitanca toUoMne a phasing sMh to 
ftougr Rancon atN a wnt te t- Sele cti o n: CHALK DUST 

PASTURE STAKES (HANDICAP) (CLASS D) £5^50 added 
3YD lm 4f 23yds Penatty Value £4,060 

9OTm0renMBMRRnua97 1 Raid 1 

OTUSa4tai)PQ*96 T Qul* 9 

EH CO (113 (Dr Mbcu GaofteyWR ton«aprg9^ _WC»«a M 

a^J&M^ < GHbna^?0^!!!! A CM 14 

MU)im(B(0MIBa«WI*RB12 WMmhS 

GAIEniN(n(}(2I)0IaflBRiyaflBB|FIAtadV811 ISMPJ 8 





JlFMoBll 

_BDqdaS 


S^^jBtamLMonlaeirM,Ww »^^ 

aBKrfl 9 W R OKhaaw 1^ JH^ 20 i»n 

cortttsdrtf some hMBoaa-hawasbWi' 
^SM«mwJusandouillaefWM» 



■BOheHopeUfl 

Fbbkito » (fen-a 
■’DNW^WfecM 

IRIMIRMI | II HIM III lllllll I M 

BACKMBAf (lim Gmam OVMqi) B Lk 
AaiWiecpi^JUacdDraklBDdix 


hSL. 


B3Ctaj. FftaeayfflA 

HRneSl ARfcflDH7 

CRoearll 

30 TWMnJB 


)P(M»713- 


JIHeay (5)B 



■t Rapt Q Actor (both ran in tha Ajr Si*ar ^aipj momxa jwm vw 

** ^^JSTa^t^raldnwbvwr intisMh nty ha« tmpnwatfalnoB her 
^ wma, Irtlaash can ratatse tfta fWm 


BCITI1GC»DMM So SrfhAM Sam Rlnnm. 1CK1 LaadW Spklt, SMI A*Wa. 11-1 WMIffla. 
IMSar Kata, SmM BrfrW, Stapy Data. WoeardK M4UM1«M, 3»lM,lfi-lodwtt. 
13£fc Qusflgo 3 9 3 W Rpn 2D-1 (R HoRuiwid) 15 ran 
FORM SUDE 

•m a n TTmh In tn *"’** l< ‘* t 

ti™) and Dane# So Suita (81b higher after Hayoockwn) may lafl to fwn the 
When weuwmet Udeoaar last ««ek. StapyttamheUaftw-ienBdiaduemsaaowLMif- 

bM SoMt (fifth), who was held up then attar fBMnswIni at SanuoMi and HamBton whan 

the tom. TbdqTB 6lb pul puts PW Eddery* nde In the ptatun once more. But 
one wtocoukl concede the poindaga to Saw Dern»'W»uaR£)iUER,«hohBO seen rest- 
BddooB'GtoiOusBoodwotJd.VIflnnBrofapcoraeeatBriBhinniliaiMgtasJniiiEratwsd- 
tEnewds and hr# third BVbitfi at WRKteor In Uftyib** him wary hope now. HWtodtHUIden 
wfemar Snow Pttaicaaa may progress tiathec «Ma ZMae has sham seme prema® and 
OTbrtily needod ha tateg rrt Go ah^-- tor four m onths- 2^ Uo* wJ 

^ny yiri mtww best oUtskter wtrft improyOTent m»^t. SMortlen: VAUGPP4ER. 



A caress for the 1995 Grand National winner Royal Athlete as Jenny Pitman puts her 
stable's celebrities on display in Upper Lam bourn yesterday Photograph: Adam Scott 


Whitaker 
misses out 

Richard Whitaker left Ponte- 
fract races do richer yesterday 
despite his Our Main Man^ win- 
ning at 50-1. 

The five-year-old had been 
unplaced and beaten a total of 
67 lengths on his last three 
ontings, yet stonned to the 
front a furlong out under rider 
Troy Culhane and stayed on 
strongly to take the Packsaddle 
Handicap. 

Whitaker, who trains at Scar- 
croft, near Leeds, said; “I'm 
speechless. We've tried him 
from the front and the back but 
he didn’t do anything. I came 
here with £2 in my pocket and 
still have £2 in my pocket now 
- there's no way I could have 
backed him.” 

The stewards decided not to 
hold an inquiry into the geld- 
ing’s sudden improvement- 


Element error 


How a previous unraced horse 
twice ran under the name of an 
experienced handicapper is be- 
investigated by the Jockey 

The Qub launched an inquiry 
yesterday into the running of 
Hong Kong Dollar, trained by 
Brian Pearce, after it emerged 
that a stablemate called Ele- 
ment had in fact run in its 
place by mistake. 

Hong Kong Dollar, previ- 
ously with Brian Meehan, had 
been bought by Pearce at the 
September Sales together with 
Element, who bad never run be- 
fore, and from that moment 
their identities became con- 
fused. 

Pearce ran the horse he 
thought was Hong Kong Dol- 
lar in an amateur nders' race at 
his local track Lingfield in Sep- 


tember and then saddled him to 
finish 10th of 12 in a handicap 
at Walverharapton on Saturday 
nighL But each time the horse 
that actually ran was Element 
David Pipe, Jockey Club 
spokesman, said: “This is not a 
ringer inquiry. The trainer has 
admitted he got the two hors- 
es muddled up. We are investi- 
gating the rirannstances. There 
is no skulduggery involved.' 

■ Sebastian, a leading fanry for 
this year’s Derby until hit by 
injury, has been retired until 
next season- The colt had made 
a winning comeback at Haydock 
last Wednesday, and Saturday’s 
St Simon Stakes at Newbury 
had been his next target But his 
owner. Lord Howard de 
Whlden. and trainer, Henry 
Cedi, bave now dedded to put 
the coll away until next year. 


v:a< 

HYPERION 

2.15 Run Fbr Dante 2.45 Tagmoun Chaufour 
3JL5 Aramon 3.45 Cout Rapier 4J5 Pepperoue 
(nb) 4.45 Emaltefi 


o 1 E| AMERICAN EXPRESS NOVICE HANDICAP 
1— • Wl HURDLE (CLASS F) £2,600 added 2m If 

1 0-01104 KHIffiAA (USAJ p2) (CO) ROSiAwn 5 11 10 J3 Com (3| 

2 0-2404 CAST HE LINE (4) CEsnm 5 11 9 lOtama 

3 425-421 ARAMON £0) M Haynes 5 11 5 D&ffOM 

4 COW WQNDERRJL YEARS (USA) (642) Mes J Ewer 5 ID 12 

MAR&nU 

~ 54402(2- D0NUKM0(433) JVttueSlDU APIAcCOy 


GOING: Good to firm (Firm In places). 

■ Left-hand, undulating coarse wttji sharp bends. Tricky down- 
hill Ifcnce In bode 9ouf#i- UphSD nm-tn of 200yds. 

■ Racecourse la off A275 souUi of Haywards Heath. PlumpUm 
raflway aualon acOabis enurae. ADMISSION: Members £ 12; Ttar 
tersaHs SR; (<mnte $4. CAR TAEK: 54 (centre cfNaraeJA SI. 


0F43OF MMErW5nf(OTDBmrac61D7. 
am G8EGGMMXQJM4100. 


..Mm HBUk 

-S 


sjs; 


8 353033 YE0MW BOUND (7(fl (BF) J jfcrtam 7 10 0 CRaa(7) 

-•dadared- 

MUnsn IDsL 5w toKfcap wel^ts: GiQMa 32 lit. Moran Rant 

SsIOOl 

BEnwct 2-1 Anaaon, 5-2 RMhaa, 4-1 Cut Hw LbM, 5-1 Don todno, 
1A-1 Gi«S0na, 1B-X Hoaay Woo, 20-l<tbem. 


Alii 


WINNERS IN 'TOE LAST SEVEN DAYS: none. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS; Bright Sapphire (4 >18) baa been 
aoL 1 70 mUe* by F Jordan Cram Rtihury, Hereford ft ffinescr, 
CbltfOBrflBnL 1 67 mfleo by M Pipe from h&bobnhqyne. 
Devon; San For Dante (3L 16) oenl 131 mOesbyG Hobbard from 
Wu rBng w t u th, SnlTofk. 


3.45 


HANNINGTON'S HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) E5JOOO added 2m 5f 

1 R-6P423 DMUtaCOTRO-SuhenlOULl A P McCoy 

2 24241-4 MFSSmROT(CO)MMum»«a8U4 BPDMl 

3 0UW3 COURT RWH (15) [Q R Aher 13 10 8 Ur P Henley (7) 

4 54-2128 OH m MM* PS) (CD) R Guos 7 10 2 D Monts 


51El GRAVES & PILCHER NOVICE HURDLE (QIIAL- 
±==J IHS) (CLASS E) £2^00 added 2m If 

1 10323 IMlJ«G1RU.eK)OTfUcGorem4U4 v _APRlBCBr 

2 24-0 DECSNESnCE(12S)R Mier 6110 Ur P Hanky (7) 

3 00-2 RUN FOR EMME 0RQ 05) G HtttM 5 11 0 — KGaolap) 

-Stfadarad- 

BETIMG: 4ff MhMnC 8A 2-1 Ran Rir Orete, 4-1 DacMwr Splca. 


BE1THB: 2-1 Court Rq dat U Pep* 8t«l 11-4 During 4-1 Ob So Handy; 

TOUCHE ROSS & CO NOVICES' HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £2,800 added 2m 4f 
631366 SOWT (2Q J Jentaia 4 U 5 


4.15 


OQPfiOO FEReE MU. OTUFttens 3 110. 


am- H MH BU HHSHOT (523) M Madpncfcg 11 0 I R Kan— (ft 

6 FffPBXNE (fRE) (32) R Itow 6 11 0 D 


2.45 


ffiBS HARTLEY COOPER SELLING H'CAP 
CHASE (CLASS G) £3250 added 3m If UOyds 
31SPM UEMGELSBWOTP>tc4vl41112 JKMtta(7) 

2UFP4U- UA06URY LAD PT2) (DJ (*5 J RertTO&ItXH 9 U 12 

R I 


Mntnni m&c Ida Hub handkqp ne^t ar 9st 5b. 

BSnWB: 5-2 tag— Chaaton 7-2 Aarrirtynewlr, 4-1 Badbuy Lad, 9- 
2 lbs Neatetm, 84 am WB, 124 MraRt Dancai; 33-1 TMt 


00439-2 1MHOUN CHNJF0UR FR) P2) M Pipe U) 11 9 ILnwr 

3R3PS6 GRSHHHXP5)nRltowS118 DOTStflon 

2D433-P MBA8E MHCBl (U) MSS C Came 12 11 2- 

D4311M A BM OfH W C 02) Mb L JbwH 9 10 9 II 

fW- 1HF (2332) P data 15 IDO 

-7 1 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 M N0mHBHHKaunr(13)TlfaaMm41O13JI 

-SdaAred- 

BETTHG: 2-1 SedPL 11-4 Cal He Afel, 7-2 PappaRM 8-lRad Ctaanel, 
10-1 BmnMt, 12-1 Another Hank, IB-1 otbun. 


M- RB) CHMWB. (RE) C1S5) T Cwcy 5 11 0 M A FttZgBfWd 

ANOTHER H0MC31QR Guns 4 1013 0lttMi(5) 

20- CALL ME Ala PRE) P53) G LMoob 4 10 13 APMcCoy 


4.45 


DONNE MLEHAM ft HADDOCK HANDICAP 
HURDLE (CLASS F) £2,600 added 2m 4f 
3046M 1ELETH0H (50) (CD) 0f) M»C Case B 1110 Jl«n» 

4000-21 BRKHT StfMRE (Ufl) (P) F Jenan 9 11 9 TBey 

432133 BW1BM (BE) OT n Ms L Jnd 7 11 5 nraBaghir 

222223 OUDJOY (RE} (32) J Jenkins 5 10 9 IQdMoe 

-4dndarad- 


BEnwe: 7-4 TW E Ham, 84 BrtdRSappMra » 


8-10nl4e» 


RACING RESULTS 


FOLKESTONE 

lie: i. NBEEB fW Woods) 14.1; 2. ATS 
ABd 20-1: 3. Pootry 33-L 14 ran. 7-4 tiw 
AcadBiyof Dave (Shi. anwid, srt-rw. (WHae- 
gas. NownwteO. TbtK £12.10: £i60, fSJO, 
Sjza DF: £163^0. CSF: 1235433. Tno riot 
wn; pool of £27,95 earned faraod to Chep- 
BtDwUOtodaji 

1.45: i_ MAHtsnx (S Sandera) 10-3; 2. 
Ttutan leak 8-2; 1 Connoln' Up 14-1. 23 ran. 
11-4 f» Rtti. hd. i*. (P Malm Ogboume 
Mafeeri.Wes £540; ££60, £ 2 . 00 , £5.80. 
Dft £950. CSft £10-64. THo: £39-70- After 
s' inquiry: the pbdngi remained 


2J5: 1. AfenrS CONlESSA (T Spralei 9- 
1 2. Hon Oomos Risky 94 tot 3. Harvest 
Beeper 7-2. 18 ran. hd. (B PMra. Cbw 
britel tote &30-, £2.10. £1.70. £Z0a Oh 
£S20. CSF; £32.58. Trio; £34150. 

£48: 1_ DANSE FUTEH (T Qurv>) 10-3; 2. 
fflMip Stock 15-8 far, 3. May Qt«M Morh 
33-3. 11 ran. ra. 3. (D Arbuttvn, Campion), 
totas £2.90; £120, £1.40. £830. PR: £5-B0 l 
CS ft IlOnO. Trice £282.60. NR: InamreL 
3-15: i. BEAS RIVER (W Woods) 7-1)2. 
Balia Of HoBand 7-2 Jttaa; 3. SSuar Harrow 
13-2. 10 ran. 7-2 Jt ttar ffa A Upper (4tffl. 3, 
m (WMUt lanfcountf. totos £9.40: £2m 
£2130, £2.50. Dft £2730. CSF: £33.88. Trio; 
£60.30. 

34S: 1. OARE SMRROW (J Waavei) 10- 
3 tar: 2. Stoppea Brow 12-1; 3. Balance of 
Fewer 12-1. IS ml i ft, 1V<- (P WNwyn. 
lanbwart.^ fcta: £3^0: £2^0. £fiJ0, £3m 

Oft £45.20. 

4.15: 1. MMNESOm VlKWa (Mr P 
PUrian+GoRlorf) 3-1 tK Z. Socfiame 5-1: 3. 
AO The Joyn 14-1: 4. No Pattern 14- 1. 17 


ran.Lbi4.( 

£3.90: £1.80. £1.90. £730. £2-30. DP: 
£15,70. CSF: £20.99. TrlcasC £191-81- Tno: 
£147^ NftWa re yde^Oeigrac. After esffiw- 
aids' nquay The pbans remained unafterad. 

44BC 1. OR BXiAR (F NvBnl 14-1; 2. EM- 
Uodrip Bruca 6-1) 3. UAma 9-2. 15 ran. 
3-1 tau ScwsBipTs Panda 1. TVs. (G \Magg. 
NewmarkM). Totac £14.90: £3^0. £2.60, 
£2-30. W): £27 JO. CSF: £10144. Thcasc 
£416-88- tno: £10730. 

Ptacapot: £t41O60. 

Ptace &£ SSaSO. Place 5: £37.73. 

PONTEFRACT 

IJXKLMBSlIXtMHK) l-2tar;2.lady 
BankM 55- 1; 3. Time ft*r lbs 14-1. IS ran, 

1. sM+4. (WHag^s. Newmartet). tote: £L50: 
£130, £3-80. £2.40. DF: £17.70. CSF: 
OWL Tftt £107.70. NR; Tmo Katema. 

230: i- OUR MAJN MAN (A Culhane) 60- 
1: 2. HamMah 7-2: 3. UnprajwBce 33-1; 4. 
Berfi—lw Law 25-1. 17 ran. 3-1 Bv 
Cunetace (500. 1 1 /*, hd. 2. (ft Whitaker, Scar- 
cruft), tote: £70.30, £11.00, £1^0, £3.00. 
£44a Oft £84.40. CSF: Z215SS2. Ta&Sb 
£5,47638. tom 170390 part wen; pool Ot 
£703.14 eflmed tanaid » CfepOO* 2-30 tn- 
dajt We lady H&GNd. Roceag lodga. 
390! L WEEFA4HWIE (K Falon) 4-1: 

2. MMAM4H 11-1; 3. Mnahahid 40 tat 8 
ran- 2 V?. lVt (RHeemheed,ltoperU»«W8- 
tote £410: £190. 1390. Dft £33.7a CfiFI 
£38.76. 

3J0: S- AUPAN BLUE (P MfiCfiM 25-1; 
2, S» vwtw 9* 3. Greek M0R Out 5-t 
9 ran. 41iitaus Anen Span, N9u mn. hd, 2. 
(M Hammond, MddWwnL tote: £2390; 
£390. £190, £160. DF: £39.10. CSft 
£12062. ^teac £600-39. Dte £55-60- NR: 


Mis JMeyftml (50- 1) was wdftftawn mi un- 
der orders. tone 4 does net apply. 

49051 ANCESTRAL JANE (K 5-2 
ton 2. tony B-l: 3. Andal CMomb 8-1; 4 Edcra 
Be# 141 IS ran. IVj. V.’. 1 Vm. (Mm j Rems- 
den. TfwshJ. tote: £290; £120. Q30. 
£2-40. £2.10. Dft £15.40, CSft £2Z28, Tn- 
catt £13498. tore £BMO Mta La FVtae, She's 
SrnArGm Sbe'6 SertayGns {33-11 hos wgtv 
drawn nm imder nders. FSAa 4 does not apNy 

49ft 1 . sums (Dean McKm»h) 8-1; Z 
Stuffed 11-1; 3. Srjtwe Carrie 6-1 4. 
AJIyaoa 8-1 IB ran. 7-2 tar Chsdwet Hel 
V*. IV*. (T Banna DvsW. tote: £13.10; 
£340, £390, £220, £230. Dft £7290. CSft 
£S534.tocese £53894. too: £7.04415. Mta: 
Neffs Banana, Ntta-Oel Dancet 
JockpoC Nk won. Pool pt £14952^1 cra- 
ned tomrerj » Chepstow today. 

Quadpot: £4530. Pteeepot: £31790, 
Rape B: £38090. Place S £258.75. 


Wasps 
fall to 
flying 
Hawks 


Ice hockey 


STEVE PINDER 

Humberside Hawks were the 
big winners in the Benson and 
Hedges Cup quarter-finals. 
Their three-goal w innin g mar- 
gin, as they disposed of Durham 
Wasps 12-9 over two games, was 
the weekend’s biggest. 

It was also the one quarter- 
final tn which a commanding 
lead was thrown away. Hawks 
stonned into a 3-0 advantage af- 
ter just six minutes of the first 
match on their home ice. How- 
ever, Wasps levelled halfway 
through the second period and 
went ahead, after Hawks' Scott 
Young was thrown our for col- 
liding with referee John Moore, 
with two power-play goals. 

Hawks refused to give in and 
two goals from Graham Garden 
and Mike Bishop tied the game 
at 5-S. Hawks looked dead m the 
second leg as Wisps ended the 
second period 4-1 up, 9-6 on ag- 
gregate. But then Wasps col- 
lapsed, conceding six goals 
without reply in the final period. 

Cardiff Devils met the team 
they beat in last year's final, 
Sheffield Steele re. The first leg, 
in Cardiff, ended 7-3 to Steeleis, 
who spent the first period con- 
taining the home side to 
(VO and the second and third win- 
ning the game, with the old Dev- 
il, Nicky Chinn, inspirational. 

In the second leg, Charlie 
Colon dashed 1 80- miles to re- 
place Cardiff* snetminder, Mar- 
tin McKay, who was rushed to 
hospital with appendicitis. He 
faced 44 shots at the expense of 
just four goals, but a pair by 
Steeleis’ Tbny Hand settled the 
tie 9-7. 

■A Swedish player, Bengt Ak- 
erblom, died after a freak acci- 
dent in a training match when 
his throat was cut by a team- 
mate’s blade on Sunday. 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Football 

7.30 mins Maul 

UB* CUP SECOND ROUND RRST LEG 

Annum v Nottingham Forest (7.15) 

Brwntoy v Umpool (89) 


lMAUMsdvPSVEhHfluma(8J0)——i 

Ratifa Ih wrera y Bayarn M natch (50) 

far Easter Road, EUmburffl) 

Other ties: Barcelona v Gumadas {Bor} 
(99): Roma v EenckacM Aafea (BaQ (830): 
Lugano (Smo « Stana Prague (Czech Rep) 
(830): Chemomorea Odean (Uta) v tana (Fi); 
Wenfer Bremen v Dynamo Minsk (Beta) (8.0); 
Strasbourg v Mtan (99h Bcnfca v Roda JC 
Kertreda (Hath) (99); Spana Prasre vZbnbnj 


(6.0); S&rto v Oftmpiatos Praam (Gr) I 
Lyon (ft) v Lk» (830). 

AUlO M6ND8CREENS SWD HRST ROUND 

Crew y R a rttayoel — — 

Rntbarim v Burrtoy— 

Cbeatertiehi v NoOs Coonty ........ 

Scunthorpe vBmy 

Wrexham vtorit 


HuB (Sty y Preston ________ 

Bradfonl City v Cafisl* (7.45) — 

Smasaa « Leyton Orient 

Canflff v OBfin^nm 

Ruflnn vWataal (7-45) 

Braatftutl s Exeter (TAB) 

BrigMOD v Bristol Rowan (7-45) 

Bristol CStor v Barnet (7.45) 

torqusy * Sstudon (IAS) 


BEUS SCOTTISH LEAGUE THIRD DMSI0N 
MnsBl « Odom's Park _________ 

FA 1MSRO TROPHY Firat quaSfylM round m- 
phVK Bfcun w sum cokfeti; Lech RM v Bncte- 
nortii (TASt: Leicester Utd w mnMngtcn (745h 
BrWrnae * BucHnffiam towi (7^45); Duknh 
Hansel v Canttaton AOUanc; Baktoch v Bart*ie 
B&top’K Snnbnl v Nvn 0 tan Tbim (T ^5): Vte- 
utoorrtev Hendon (7^45n MartowwhtaioMBor- 

oMff|Tname s Wndihg [7.45 k MvgaevBasNay 
vPir- 


K3S LEAGUE Premier DMsJoo: to» 

IteeL Hret Dhtakan: Chraham « . 

(7.451: Heytwo Swfts w MaUenhead: Leyton 
Pennant v Staners toeeng and Mtcham v 
LtoicfeK vwvrierie <1 Bo&or Regs. SKood M- 
vlsJon: Canrey (hand v Leamemead; Cnattw St 
Reostv Han?«n; Heme) Hempstead v BwJmoft 
Ttouiy v Edouare (7.45): Wsfwm v Eflham. taw 
OMrion: Ccw v Hochan; Fbdmel Heath v 
Weaktaona: Wndmr ana Eton v NathMOOd. 
UNBOND LEAGUE Ptentar DMriocc Banter w 
VUttin AOracEnSeyv itonteaRstaitaiSy: Frick- 


Inrv fltylh Spartan* Knowrioy v toflbCf BddgK 
W4to^vDrqtalen;SpennyrnoorvGuGetey.Hati 
DMiiocc Aibonon r Cucon Aarv 

BreLancreKrv Greet tbmood;rtafa>Sti vHea- 
wotfc Wertigron v Rafctife BaiDugh; Msnsjr Bay 

/rLscp- 

ZER HO MFS LEAflUE Preuiar DMsiorC Blt- 
nn A*wi w W ft^jiy; SuKuy towi v Grawsond. 
Midland DMstoo: Buy tain v RooimA Dr 
Mtatana Cup Dot maid ■aaond lee Cbri- 
ttnham (2) u Weston-supef-Mare ( 1 ) (IAS); 
~ eerier |0) v Witney ( 1 ). 

IHTERIW EXPRESS MTOLAWD ALLIANCE ft> 
rr v Aimreee SNtnai v soadara. 

UNUET SUSSQC COUNTY LEAGUE First DM- 
■ton: wssocks v Stamco: Langney v ttahham; 
OakHood » Bugras Htt Rmpner v mta Bndees. 
John O-Hata laapis Cup Mate ratntf: Ltt- 
dehampesn » AiundeL 


Firat OMstorcStndaoni/BBiainoonc westAu*- 


NORTHERNCOUHnESEASTLEAOJEPreaiiar 
l DMi lo rc A mnniiips>»08saittown;08sanAhton 
vDembyilH 


CuiBnlvHaadstSesitoiTiouSivMixntta. 

* SntefK waodbraio v Dto. 

^TltiUSUMOUEPramtarDMolorctoS- 
toi Manor Farm ir Bnflport Owp e t ia nisWest- 
buy; Eknora v Bldeioto: Pautan v BsetoHO- 
LEAGUE OF lKALEft Alan Udo w ton Ftanta 
POOT1NS LEAGUE FlrM Dhto tote DntV V 
Stt*a(79);ShefltoHUBIv'nw>nieto(74h.Sefr- 
ond EMritac Grirnsby v HtrideKfieM (7.0). 
AVON INSURANCE C0MBIWD10N Ftat DM- 
v 8mol Roncis (2.0J. 
m VOU1H CUP Ffcst mad: AFC Bournemouth 
cay 


Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCHES: CambndMUnMiisyv Ctae- 
■ 's MASK XV (7.15); Cress tayevtonypridd 
(7.0hEtaiiravE)arerUritwRitKNai&arihvUen- 
oewery (7.0): Neran * Kaerea* (7.01: New Dock 
S tttt vUaneB (79): Nu stawBrv South Wfllss 
ftdee (7,0): (Mad Umtntiv London Welsh 
(7.15); fendu v Bndeend (7.0). 

Baskotbafl 

BUDWEI5ER LEAGUE SMflM) Sharis w HtSTta 
Rojefc(7J9. 

7 -UP mow* Newcastle Comes v Dotty 
Storm 

Other sports 

SNOOKER; Skoda Grand Prai (Smtataan. 
TBWtS: taemedonal women's tnumamarr 

Qnchton). 


FULL result: 



CHEPSTOW! 
PLUMPT0NP2 

owovirosfe 


1 

Ivthe iNDEmaiRvrl 

... : Horae 


j 

KaciB®,. ,Y : 

Resahs’^. 

• ConmwiitBity : - 
. 0839-mi75 

SratastoatorMteH^taetlDeiraM • 
edbtAmoalwJ^.pgatortasiira,. :■ * 
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sport 


The performance of the Bath backs must have 
Rowell’s heart. It nevertheless gives him two 



problems 


Not since South Africa annihilated 
Swansea at St Helen's a year ago 
have I seen such a display of at- 
tacking rugby as Bath gave when 
they defeated Bristol at the Roc on 
Saturday. Indeed, if the match bad 
been allowed to go on for another 
10 minutes (the excellent referee. 
Brian Campsall, understandably 
blew up precisely on time, without 
allowing for second-half injuries) I 
have little doubt that Bath would 
have emulated the South Africans 
and put up over 70 points. 

Of the two games, Saturday’s was 
the more satisfying. Bristol are not 
a bad side and were not so on the 
day. They were simply confronted 
by a much better side. Jack Rowell 
was there to see the club be bad 


formerly coached triumph, and to 
draw the appropriate conclusions. 
Let me assist him in his task. 

Graham Dawe may be older than 
Brian Moore but is Moore's equal 
as a hooker and in loose play. His 
tight head, Victor Ubogu, c the per- 
petual bad-boy of international and 
dub rugby alike. He is said to be “ca- 
sual” in his approach to the game. 
I do not know whether this is so or 
not. What I do know is that, once 
such a reputation has been ac- 
quired -whether in rugby or in gen- 
ller fields of endeavour - it is 
difficult to shake off. But there was 
nothing casual about Ubogu 's dis- 
play. In particular, he appeared 
quite comfortable against Bristol’s 
loose head, Alan Sharp, who had 


been puffed in advance as the vis- 
iting team’s not-so-secret weapon. 

Wsafl know about Nigel Redman. 
He is the player that all the other 
players (at any rate, the other for- 
wards) penal first into any side, from 
Bath to the Lions. He did nothing 
to detract from his reputation. 

But why is no one pushing Mar- 
tin Haag for a place in the En gland 
side? He has a curious build for one 
in his position, with powerful legs 
and a relatively narrow upper body, 
a bit like Jonah Lomu. Maybe, on 
account of these characteristics, he 
manages not only to do his work in 
the lineoul but to pop up in all sorts 
of unexpected places in open play. 
And he has good hands - better 
hands, certainty, than Ben Clarke, 



Now that John Han has retired Robinson is5ft9in and Back 5ft 10, 

from the No 6 position - though tfaelatterhavingpuzzhngtygro^an 

Bath, for some curious reason of. inch in the past couple ofyeara. 
the? own, number the blind-side Hie truth is, however, that m tas 
flanke r No 7 and the open side two international appearances Bkx 


ALAN WATKINS 


on rugby 

though that is not saying much. 
However, I do not want to cast a sour 
note on the proceedings, especial- 
ly as Clarke turned up mysterious- 
ly on the left wing to score a try. 


No 6 - Steve Ojomoh can claim a 
regular place: unless, that is, Bath 
choose to move Clarke to No 6 in 
order to bring in Eric Peters. 

But they are surety not going to 
mess Andy Robinson about any 
more. On Saturday he was every- 
where, and had a hand in most of 
Bath’s tries. In his autobk«ranhy (re- 
viewed here last week), Moore 
wrote that Robinson was the supe- 
rior of Nefl Back who had, in 

Moore's opinion, been the benefi- 
ciary of a press campaign. The two 
pfayas are commonly linked because 


has not performed as he has with 
Leicester or the Barbarians. This may 
have less to do with his height than 
with his temperament. My guess is, 
however, that Rowell wilJ still go for 
the younger and taller Rory Jenkins 
of Harlequins in preference to 
Robinson -even though RulTh™" 
er apparently made a monkey of 
Jenkins in the Sale match. 

The performance of the Bam 
Metre must have gladdened RowelTs 
heart. It nevertheless gives him two 
ferns. One is whether to present 

Andrew with his gold watch -he 


deserves a silver teasetaswvll- and 
install Mike Catt at outsute-hanwiih 
Jon Canard at fufl-back.lt vm not a 
fair comparison between Callard 
and Bristol's Paul Hull, owmg to 
Bath’s superiority in other areas. 
Hull has been unlucky* But then so 
has ChUard, who did enough to show r 
his attacking potential 

Rowell’s other problem is 
whether to drop WiU Carling and go 
for the Bath couple, PhD dc Gura- 
viBe and Jeremy GuscotU who on 
Saturday was accelerating like a 
French TGV The trouble is that, if 
be did this, it would look as if Car- 
ling was being punished for rodis- 
cretiora which had nothing whatever 
to do with rugby- Still, lucky Bath, ■ 
lucky Rowell lucky England. 


Squaring 
up to test 
of his life 


FACE TO FACE 



Ian Stafford talks 
to Robin Smith 
about the bouncer 
(left) that could 
have wrecked his 
career, of his 
return to South 
Africa this week 
and of the night 
Mike Atherton 
drank all the wine 


L ast week a small but cru- 
cial test took place in-the 
misty solitude of South- 
ampton’s county ground. One 
of the best attackers of pace 
bonding in world cricket pri- 

toasfc himselfiffte still hacSwfrat 
it takes. 

It is two months since the West 
Indian fast bonder, Ian Bishop, 
smashed a bouncer into the 
free of England’s Robin Smith. 
The subsequent mess which was 
once the 32-year-old's cheek 
meant the end of his productive 
summer# and nearly his career. 

Two depressed fractures lat- 
er, plus an operation to insert, 
and then later remove, a plate, 
together with 14 stitches, re- 
sulted in an apprehensive Smith 
padding up for the first time 
since the injury in the Hamp- 
shire nets. 

By his own admission, his ex- 
ploratory batting session did not 
work well. The next morning. 
Smith returned to the nets, 
swallowed hard and took the 
plunge. 

“They say that if you fell off 
a horse you should get straight 
back on it again,” he said, con- 
stantly stroking the side of his 
face as if ensuring that it real- 
ty is back in place. “So I got the 
bowling machine on fast and 
short The halls kepi flying at my 
face at tremendous speed, but 
I played well and never found 
myself in difficulty. In the space 
of 24 hours ray confidence re- 
turned. Now I know I’m ready.” 
By this he means ready for the 

first England lest series in South 
Africa for 25 years. There is no 
one in the England squad, which 
leases tomorrow, who was more 
determined to make this par- 
ticular lour. For Smith, bom and 
brought up in Durban, will be 
playing in front of what was his 
home crowd, in a country he left 
15 years ago for a new life in 
England. 


We are in the Hampshire 
dressing-rooms, presently en- 
joying some badly-needed dec- 
orating, where his brother, 
Chris, and perhaps the greatest 
South African batsman of all, 
Barry Richards, once saL Talk 
of the tour makes Smith’s whole 
face light up. 

“Of course, when I left for 
England in 1980, nobody could 
see how South Africa would be 

be said. “Butas soon as^outh 
Africa were re-admitted, it be- 
came a dream of mine to play 
there for England. To go and 
play in my own backyard, where 
I learnt my cricket, in front of 
my former home crowd, will be 
more special than playing any- 
where else in the world for me. 
I want to play in all five Ibsts, 
of course, but the third Tfest in 
Durban is the match Fve got to 
be playing in.” 



Homeward bound: “In 24 hows my confidence returned. Now I know Pm roacty” says Robin Smith, determined to shine on tow Photograph: Peter Jay 
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Smith 


reputation as a good player of 
pace, phis my origins, the South 
African bowlers will be espe- 
cially keen to claim my wicket 
“I haven’t got a chie how I 
wfll be treated when Tm over 
there. I hope Fll be met with a 
lot of enthusiasm, but l realise 
it might gp the other way. I 
would feel sad if that's the 
case, because I honestly feel that 
I did not' turn my back on my 
country. Iwas a 17-year-old kid, 
who was desperate to play crick- 
et at the highest standard pos- 
sible, and when Hampshire 
contacted me through my. 

brother, it was 

too good a 
chance to turn 
down.” 

Starting out a 
sporting career 
so far from 
home, and at 
such a tender 
age, was daunt- 


sees 

himself as a fully-fledged Eng- 
lishman, having lived here for 
15 years. This may create some 
adversity. “When I became el- 
igible to play for England in 
1985, there were headlines in 
the South African newspapers 
saying: ‘Smith turns his back on 
South Africa*. Since I left for 
England, 1 have been the sub- 


in South Africa than any 
other English cricketer. 

“I still don’t know whether 
some people may think that I 
should be playing for South 
Africa a gninsf F.nglanri, and 
I'm sure that, because of my 


Smith also 
to contend with 
the sudden discovery that life 
outsde the pro-apartheid Sooth 
Africa was entirety different. “In 
South Africa I believed what I 
was told. We afi did. I was 
taught about the Boer yV&r, and 
about the Afrikaans, but never 
knew that Nelson Mandela was 
imprisoned In Robben Island. 

“As a result, I was very naive. 
I had no idea what really went 
on outside the Bale worid which 
was the former South Africa. 
There was no reason why I 
should have known, because 
when you're a kid you accept 
what you are taught at school 
and at home. Once I arrived in 


England 1 quickly realised that 
the rest of the world had a dif- 
ferent view of life. I read about 
what the world thought of 
South Africa, and about my for- 
mer country’s problems. 

“It was a bit of a shock, but I 
adapted pretty quickly, as most 
young people do. I was made to 
feel very welcome at Hampshire 
and got cm with what I love most 
-playing cricket. Looking back 
I, toother with everyone else in 
South Africa, should have been 
made aware of everything at 
school 

“Now Tm delighted - to- 
gether with the vast majority of 
South Africa - at how things 
have worked out over there. 
Mandela is a truly great man. 
Tb bear no grudges after what 
he lived through is remark- 
able, and I only hope that the 
country comes through the pre- 
sent teething problems as quick- 
ly as possible.” 

The next hurdle for Smith, if 
his dream is to come true, is to 
secure his position in the Tfest 
team- An absolute certainty in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
he has endured some difficul- 
ty in holding his place in the 
England team in recent years. 

Dropped before the final 
summer Test against Australia 
in 1993 - “Mike Atherton was 
staying at my bouse. He drank 
all my red wine the nigbt before, 
and than told me I was out of 
the team over cornflakes the 
next morning”- Smith bounced 
back that winter against the 
West Indies, before a run of 
poor scores against New Zea- 
land in the summer of 1994 re- 
sulted in him cruelty missing the 


three-Tfest series against South 
Africa, and then last winter’s 
tour to Australia. ' 

He accepts that form has, 
from time to time, deserted him, 
but not the criticism he re- 
ceived from within the England 
camp. “Keith Fletcher’s re- 
marks during the Antigua Tfest 
in 1994 were a real setback for 
me," he admits. “I was 68 not 
out overnight, and he calls a 
press conference to announce 
to the world that too many out- 
side interests were affecting 
my game. He accused me of be- 
ing more concerned about mak- 
ing money off 


ter, watching the. Test series 
while on business with my trav- 
el company, and I realised how 
much I missed cricket and that 
I would rather have been out 
there with the England boys. 
Being dropped gave me the 
kicking I needed, but I reseat- 
ed the accusations. It led to 
quite a bit of stick. I remember 
walking out at Southampton, 
and hearing a few people shout- 
ing oiit ‘Shouldn’t you be in the 
office?’ or *Here comes the 
millionaire’. 

“When things go slightly 
wrong people always look for 

excuses, and I 

have always 


felt, as an out- 
sider who’s 
come in, that I 
have to do a lit- 


the field than . . . 

being a dedi- ‘Being dropped 

catedcndoeter. 

“i like peo- gave me the 

pie to be honest , ' . . . . 

with me. If kicking I needed, tie better than 

someone comes everyone else, 

up to me and DUl I f©Sented Lamby (Allan 

tells me to my . , . . Lamb) has 

face, that rm the aCCUSatlOnS gone through 

not playing well fee same thing- 

then You don’t quite 


enough, 
fine, but to rather tell the 
world's press what’s wrong with 
my batting was, to say the least, 
disappointing. I went on to 
make 178, my highest Tfest 
score, the next morning. Per- 
haps if I hadn’t been thinking 
about business, I would have 
made 250.” 

Point taken. Smith concedes 
he was not as dedicated as he 
should have been, but for very 
different reasons. “I’d been 
playing virtually full-time crick- 
et for 13 years, and felt burnt 
out. As a result, I wasn’t prac- 
tising as much as I should nave 
been. I was in Australia last win- 


seem to get as many chances. 
The point is that my cricket ca- 
reer could end tomorrow. It 
nearly ended when Bishop hit 
me. I have every right to try and 
feather my bed for when I finally 
quit the sport, but it seems that 
I will never lose the tag of be- 
ing South African." 

Speaking of tags, Smith’s fi- 
nal problem is his so-called 
difficulty with spin. Even the 
tribe of hitherto unknown tree 
people, recently discovered in 
Sumatra, have probably debat- 
ed this issue over the years. “Tfell 
me aboat it,” Smith adds, weari- 
ly. “Even when I play in local 


benefit games I hear a fielder 
shouting to his captain: Tut me 
on, skip, I can bowl leg spinners 
and Smith's batting’.” 

There tben follows a well-pre- 
pared case for the defence. 
“Tve scored 20,000 first-class 
tuns at an average of 46; 4,000 
Tfest runs at 44, and an average 
of 41 in one-day internationals. 
I average 64 against India, the 
best spinners in the world. 
Come on, I can’t be that bad, 
can I? 

“When I play Sussex, they al- 
ways put on lain Salisbury. Fve 
scored 10 centuries against that 
loL When 1 played Northamp- 
ton last sornmer, Lamby im- 
mediately put on Anil Rumble. 
He bowled 70 overs in that in- 
nings, and I scored 184, and 
made a point of reminding 
Lamby later. The bottom line 
is that I never think ’Oh shit, 
they’re bringing on a leg spin- 
ner 7 . I admit to being more com- 
fortabie against pace, look 
better and play with more com- 
mand, but the end result is no 
different.” 

.Now even Johnny Cochrane 
would have been proud of that 
defence. All that is left, then, 
is a successful tour in South 
Africa. “I’d be disappointed if 
people didn’t think I was one 
of the best six batsmen in Eng- 
land, and Tm very confident of 
being picked for the team. 
That's not being arrogant, just 
honest.” 

I make the point that he 
would be the first South African 
to play for England in his for- 
mer home. “Yeah, you're right,” 
he answers. “That would be 
something, wouldn’t it?” 


Donald 
wraps it 
up for 
S Africa 

Zimbabwe 170 and 283 
South Africa 346 and 108-3 t. 
South Africa win by 7 wickets 


Superb fast bowling by Allan 
Dtmaid and determined batting 
from Hansie Cronje guided 
South Africa to a scven-wickol 
victory over Zim babwe with a 
day-and-a-half to spare of their 
one-off Tfest in Harare. 

Donald produced the fifth- 
best bowling figures in South 
African Test history, snapping 
up the last two wickets in the 
first 17 minutes on the fourth 
Hay to help dismiss Zimbabwe 
for 283 in their second innings. 

Donald finished with 8 for 71 
to complete a match analysis of 
1 1 for 1 13. Only Hugh Tayficld 
(twice), Sibley Snooke and 
“Goofy" Lawrence have pro- 
duced better figures for South 
Africa in a Test innings. 

Donald said: “I don’t think 
Fve ever bawled as well as that, 
particularly on this sort of flat 
wicket. “I felt very tired and a 
bit depressed when 1 came bock 
from England after winning the 
championship with Warwick- 
shire. I really wasn’t well for a 
week or so, but ( got over it and 
now Fm raring to go again. 

“Taking 11 wickets in the first 
Test of the summer has set i 
things up beautifully for the * 
England series. We all know that 
the five Tfests will be very, very 
tough, but we’re also looking 
forward to them immensely.'’ 

Cronje settled a brief crisis in 
the pursuit of the 108 runs South 
Africa needed for victory with an 
unbeaten 56 after three wickets 
had fallen for 4S runs. The vic- 
tory was South Africa's fifth in 
consecutive Tfests, which equals 
their most successful run. 

ffeurtfj day; Zimbabwe won tossJ 
ZIMBABWE - FM taotags 170 (H H Streak 
53: B N SchUC 4-54. A A Donald 3-42J. 
SOUm AHOCA- FM mnkw 346 (A C Hud- 
son 135. B M McMBan 96: B Strang 5-1011. 

ZIMBABWE- second fanfett* 

272 for 8J 

P A Strang c Richardson b Donald J? 

8 Strang nra out .25 

C lock b Donald .0 


i OblO nb9 wl) .20 

***{104 won) 283 

Wfc 1-13 2-64 3-71 4-102 5-199 6206 
7-231 6231 9-279. 

Bowfce Donald 33-12-71-8: SchUc 24-7- 
72-1; fymcax 11-3-22-0; Matthews 20-7- 
52-0; McMAsn 166561; Cronje 1-O-3-0. 
SOUTH AFRICA- Second Mofe 

G fasten c A Hower block 13 

A C Hudson c B Strang b Lock 4 

*W j Cronje not out _.56 

J N Rhodes b Streak 6 

B M McMBan not out 25 

L#» 2 vfij 4 

108 


natal (hr 3, 38 ores)— — 

Fa* 1-6 2-38 3-48. 

Bowtng: Streak 62-24-1; Lock 13-1-37-2; 

B Strang 12-618-0: P Strang 4-0-27-Q. 

■ Brian Lara struck a one-day 
career-best 169 out of 333 for 7 *■ 
but the West Indies were made * 
to fight for a four-run victory in 
their Champions' Trophy match 
in Sharjah yesterday. Hash an 
THlakaratne made 100 for Sri 
I anka, who recovered from 103 
for 5 only to be bowled out for 
329 with three balls remaining. 

CHAMnOMS’ TROPHY (Shariah; UAEY 
West YK»es 333 for 7 (50 wars; BCIaa 
}m. S ChanderpnJ 62no); Sn Lanka 329 
(49.3 overs; RS Mahanama 76. H P TUek- 
erane 1D0). Weal Mm won by fm nna. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


By nature, goalkeepers are differ- 
ent; but David Haney would seem 
unconventional even among his 
peers. While many Leeds players 
from the 1970s still haunt their old 
Stampsrg gound. the man who suc- 
ceeded Gary karate could not have 
left has past much further behind. 

Harvey, now 47. lives on the is- 
land of Sanday in the Orkneys, 
where he is restoring a 150-year- 
okl stone cottage on a 10-acte plot 
he shares wife Ns wife, June, and 
five children, plus various cattle, 
pigs, sheep and poultry, with the 
sea 200 yards from his front door. 

*As a bey 1 kwed the country and 
I wanted to be a hotocuitoraBst," 
the Leeds-bom farmer Scottish in- 
ternational said, recalling gloomi- 
ly how, at 15, he took a job in a 
shoe factory instead. “Happily 
football rescued me and rt rs be- 
cause the game was gpod to me 
that I can true this way now; Mju 
cannot make a fluing from 10 acres 
but we are more or less self-suf- 
ficient and the seat thing is that 
it is totally stress-free.” 



David Harvey 

Once with Vancouver Whitecsps. 
Harrey retired at 37, aftarvMch he 
lepta pub at Stamford SrKfgs, near 
VbrK.andKa-w3sapostman-ThB 
sorting office atmosphere was hie 
a dressing room’' - but hankered 
afrw the fete enjoyed in Ns Leetfe 
prime, when he Rued on a smat- 
hokSng In the 'ftriehfre Wolds. 

1 saw this place advertised in Br- 
cfwnge and Man. 1 fancied Scot- 
land, although l knew nothing of 
the Orkneys. But I look to it as soon 
as I saw it and lie never left the 
islands since we came here IS 
months aga.' 

Jon CuBey 


Colts kick 49ers into touch 


American football 

MATT TENCH 

The Indianapolis Colts’ status 
as the great tarnish ers of NFL 
reputations grows by the week- 
end. Having put as end to the 
unbeaten records of the St 
Louis Rams and Miami Dol- 
phins, it was the San Francisco 
49ers* turn on Sunday to have 
their noses bloodied. 

True, the49ers came into the 
game having already suffered a 
loss, but their standing, with the 
Dallas Cowboys, as one of the 
league’s two outstanding teams, 
remained on diminished. A sec- 
ond defeat before the season’s 
half-way point suggests that 


le 49eis took a 17-15 lead 
midway through the fourth quar- 
ter thanks to Doug Brien’s 51- 
yard field goal but the Colts 
respondedwithascoriflgkkkof 


their own, Cary Blanchford con- 
verting from 41 yards with two 
and a naif minutes left. That still 
gaye the 49e*s a chance, but Brien 
missed from.46 yards to leave the 
Colts IS- 17 winners. “Hollywood 
couldn’t have picked a better 
script for me. This was my last 
chance at kicking in the NFL,” 
said Blanchford, who was cut by 
tbe49eis earlier in the season. 

As with Dan Marino last 
week, it was not just reputations 
that the Colts bloodied. Steve 
Young, the 49ers quarterback, 
sustained a badly bruised back 
and shouMerwhfch threatens his 
participation in Sunday’s game 
m St Louis. Young, who holds 
the current record for consec- 
utive starts by a quarterback at 
55, was knocked down by EH is 
Johnson with a minute to go, 
missed one pity, but returned 
despite the pain. “I felt like I 
could play and felt like I should 
pity until that last hit,’’ he said. 


Marino, injured in the defeat 


to New Orleans, but his absence 
hartity excuses a 33-30 defeat to 
the previously whiles Saints. 
Bemie Kosar, replacing Mari- 
no, passed for 368 yards and a 
trio of touchdowns, and ran for 
one himself, but it was not 
enough. The Dolphins are now 
a game behind the Buffalo Bills 
in the AFC East, and will need 
to regroup rapidly if another 
seasoo of high expectation is not 
to evaporate prematurely. 

The Bills’ defeat of the Seat- 
tle Seahawks was their fifth in a 
row, and, typically, their 70- 
year-old bead coach, Marv Levy, 
waited until victory was secured 
before disclosing be had prostate- 
cancer and will have surgery to- 
day. “If it’s confined to the 
prostate, it’s totally curable. 
Surgery is the surest way to 
know, fm told,” Levy sail “Fve 


been coaching 45 years, and I 
never missed a practice and 
never missed a game. It looks as 
though Fm going to have to” 
The defeats of the 49ers and 

Dnlphms stren gthens thp. Dallas 

Cowboys’ claim to be the class 
of ’95. They were comfortable 
and impressive winners at San 
Diego, with the incomparable 

Emmitt Smith nnirfimg anoth- 
er two touchdowns. 

The Carolina Panthers, new- 
comers to the league this sea- 
son, recorded thdr first victory, 
26-15 over the New York Jets, 
who just pity like newcomers. 
The Jets, without a rushing 
score all season, were limited to 
25 yards on the ground. 

NH-Onme teams ItaO: Buffeto27 5eatte2l, 
Kansas Oy31 New &Wantf 28, NaTMcO- 
sras 34 madefcjftia 17. ©am Bay 30 De- 
von 21, Tanpa Bw 20 Mmesm 17 (oQ, 
MtanapofclBSai raidsoo 17. jadomaa 
27Q42033O,N9wOrf0era33fc*anl3Q,CaF- 
*8 26 New VMM JflCS 15, Anrans 24 Wutv 
*i0Dn 20, San Oegs 9 CBbs 23. DM natpins 
. CtnekwiQ, OvateM. Hamm, Ptateng*. 


Schumacher quick 
off mark at Ferrari 


Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP ' 

Mkfrad Schumacher pians to be- 
gin his challenge for a third con- 
secutive Formula One title just 
nine days after the final round of 
die current championship. 

The German, all but con- 
firmed as champion, is scheduled 
to have hi$ fast test chive in a Fer- 
rari at Estoril on 21 November. 
The Italian team and Benetton- 
Renault are negotiating for his 
switch to take effect after the 
Australian Grand Prix rather 
than the end of the year. In re- 
turn Jean Ales’ and Gerhard 
Beiger win move immediately in 
the opposite direction. 
Schumacher, requiring three 

points from the remaining three 

races to deny Damon Hill the 
title, has consistently contend- 


ed the ’waiiams-Renai 
is favourite next year 


Schumacher’s teaxr 
Benetton, Johnny He] 
pears dose to securii 
tract for next ye 
Tyrrell- Yamaha in ] 
Japan’s Ukyo Kataya 
returns after a one-rao 

in Sunday’s Pacific Gr 
Herbert has also ha 
sions with Saubcr-Ft 
although another Enf 
Mark Blundell, about 
leased by McLaren-^ 
seems to have moved 
him in the queue, thai 
still be given back to 
trian, Karl Wcndlingc 
The other present] 
driver, Mika Hakkinc 
Sunday’s race followii 
eration'to remove hts t 
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Wetherall’s empirical 
progress to be tested 

Ph* 1 Shaw meets the science graduate The strides made since thee 

Leeds uSteSS Whose foothallimr Pril motion at Toed* 


O n a scorching afternoon, 
the coach carrying the 
Leeds United team 
edged through the masses be- 
■ sieging Old Trafford. A sea- 
soned international turned to 
David Wetherall and said: 
“Welcome to the real world." 

While the notion of football 
as the real world would iw*kc 
a fascinating thesis in one of the 
“ologfes”, the words were care- 
fully chosen. Wetherall, who sat 
out the match as a substitute, 
was then embarking on his last 
year as a chemistry undergrad- 
uate at Sheffield University. 
Not so much an unreal world, 
more a different planet. 

Three years on, and with a 
■ BSc (Hons) degree to his 
name, the 24-year-old six-foot- 
- er has made the transition 
from lab coat to first-team 
shirt so successfully that he is 
Leeds’ first-choice centre-back. 
Tbnight in the first leg of a 
Uefa Cup tie against PSV 
Eindhoven, he faces his stern- 
est examination, 
jg The Dutch club's Brazilian 
■prodigy, Ronaldo, will be miss- 
ing because of injury. Even so, 
Vfetherafl might have wished for 
an easier evening after Satur- 
days chastening experience 
against Messrs BergJcamp and 
7 WrighL The technique of play- 
ers like Wim Jonk and Jan 
Wbuters should ensure that the 
game is an education for the 
Leeds defence. 

Given the way he balanced a 
desire to pursue a sporting ca- 
reer with the wish for a quali- 
fication, it seems odd that 
Wetherall ’s approach is now 
characterised as uncompro- 
mising. He chose a couise in his 


Phil Shaw meets the science graduate 
whose footballing education at Leeds 
United undergoes a stiff examination by 
Dutch masters PSV Endhoven tonight 


soured student 


home city so that he could live either go with the lads or stay 
with his parents and play for home to revise. I decided to 
Sheffield Wednesday’s reserves, work, but looking back I think- 
When he left for Leeds, in a “What the hell were you doing?’ 
£275,000 package with Jon Those experiences don’t come 
Newsome, the close proximity around that often." 
was part erf the attraction. . His development as a player 

For 12 months, his first at EJr was hindered by being unable 
land Read and last as a student, to train every day. “1 definite- 
Wetheral] Gved a double life. His ly missed out I noticed a mas- 
debut, four days after the visit sive difference in my fitness 
to Manchester United, was an coming in fan- time . after just 

extraordinary . __ having ■ two 

initiation. blasts a week.” 

Therehe was, a ‘A Jot Of people Nor was he 

part-timer, . able to join in 

playing for the Change their . college fife as 

champions- to- he would have 

be against the personalities when KkedTane-ho- 

reignmg noured student 

champions, they CIDSS the pursuits such as 

Arsenal. rnHprtrng traffic 

-with 20 line, and I've got cones or occu- 

mimites to go, • • . pyingthe refeo- 

we were 2-1 tO dO the Same' toiywentbytbe 

down and T was board as he 

on the touch- dashed be- 

line ready to go on," Wetherall tween South and West 
recalled. “Then Lee Chapman Yorkshire, 
scored and the gaffer (Howard “Thelastreservegameofmy 
Wilkinson) told me to sit down first season here coincided with 
again. But he threw me on for ' my fina ls- I finished at five 
the last two minutes. I always teD o’clock and belted over here, got 
people that made the dSfiereoce changed and went straight out 
in winning the title!” cm the pitch. I was trying to con- 

Wetherall initially felt he was centra te when 1 suddenly 
“on the outside looking in” at thought ‘Damn - 1 answered 
Leeds. His conscience nagged question seven wrongly’.” 
him, especially when the squad Late in the “hangover” sea- 

toured the city in an open-top son which followed the champ- 


Tbe strides made since then 
were recognised last sprin g, 
when Wilkmson named him as 
his player of the year. 

Wetherall has learned, ac- 
cording to his manager, “when 
to push up, when to step back 
and when to pat a foot in”. In 
the sense that he is more ef- 
fective imposing himself be- 
tween opponents and goal than 

in bringing the ball out, be is an 
old-fashioned stopper. His aer- 
ial ability alan malms him a 
threat at set-pieces. 

Organising the defence is an 
aspect where he admits there is 
room for improvement “Pm 
naturally quiet, but that's no ex- 
cuse,” he said. “A lot of people 
change their personalities when 
they cross the line, and I’ve got 
to 00 . the same." 



they CrOSS the pursuits such as Europe -presents 

collecting trafific / test The main thre 


collecting traffic 
Ve gOt cones or occu- 

• . pyingtherefeo- 

same" toiywentbytbe 

. ' ■ board as he 

dashed be- 
tween South and West 
Yorkshire. 

“The last reserve game of my 
first season here osndded with 
my finals. I finished at five 
o’clock and belted ora- here, got 
changed and went straight out 
on the pitch. Iwas trying to con- 
centrate when 1 suddenly 
thought: ‘Damn - 1 answered 
question seven wrongly’.” 

Late in the “hangover" sea- 
son which followed the champ- 


bus with the trophy. “I had an ions hip, he began playing 
exam that week, so I could regularly in the Premiership. 


to whihh he aspires, while Alan 
Shearer has been “by far” his 
most troublesome opponent 
Europe .presents a different 
test The main threat for Mona- 
co, Leeds’ first-round foes, was 
posed by Ronaldo’s compatri- 
ot. Sonny Anderson. Quick and 
clever as he was, Wetherall 
found the Continental tempo 
more problematic. 

“They were patient in their 
build-up, deceptively slow at 
times, waiting tor the moment 
to defiver. Almost before yon 
knew it, the ball was whipped 
in. English teams tend to get 
it forward ranch more 
quickly.” 

PSV may, if anything, be 
technically superior to Mona- 
co. Fortunately for Leeds, their 
defensive Imchpin is more alert 
than most to the danger of be- 
ing blinded by science. 



Graduating with honours: David Wetherall, Leeds’ defensive linchpin, went from 
student to championship winner in Ms first year at Bland Road Photograph: Allsport 




European dreams threatened by home discomforts 


There is an orthodaxyabout Eu- 
rope that dictates yon win ties 
at home and make sure you do 
not lose them on your travels. 
The first round of tire Uefa Cup 
rather confounded that 
Both Leeds and Liverpool 
had their opponents buried, if 
not dead, before they got them 
home while Manchester Unit- 
ed did what was expected in 
Russia and then succumbed on 
A away goals to Rotor Volgograd, 
sit is a deviation from the trend 
that is soothing nerves around 
an Ell and Road preparing to. 
play host to PSV Eindhoven in 
the second round tonight. 


So for this season, good news 
has arrived in West Yorkshire 
mainly via the television as 
Leeds, at home, have resembled 
takeaway owners than defend- 
ers of a fortress. Even Ibny 
Yeboah has prospered more 
away from Elland Road, scor- 
ingnine of his 11 goals. 

The 3-0 defeat by Arsenal on 
Saturday hardly helped as 
Leeds, without the injured Gary 
McAllister or an explosive in- 
tervention from Yeboah, looked 
bereft of ideas. It was not the 
best preparation for PSy who 
are second behind Ajax in the 
Dutch League and whose 


tactical nous has been fortified 
by the appointment of the for- 
mer Netherlands coach, Dick 
AdvocaaL 

Much could depend on the 
fitness of McAllister, who sus- 
tained an aside injury playing 
far Scotland last week. “He is 
optimistic," Howard Wilkin- 
son, the Leeds manager, said, 
“but then he always is." The de- 
tision whether he plays may be- 
come a battle between the 


ical staff’s misgivings. 

fa Leeds’ favour, there seems 
no such dilemma over PSV’s 
young striker, Ronaldo, who 


Guy Hodgson 

previews a difficult 
night in Europe for 
the home teams 

injured a knee playtog for Brazil 
against Uruguay last week and, 
as well as missing out tonjght, 
is doubtful for the second leg in 
a fortnigfat’s time. “Losing him,” 
Arsenal’s Dutch international 
winger, derm Helder, said, “is 
like Leeds losing Yeboah.” 
Liverpool will not have their 
expensive striker, Stan Colly- 
more, in their team, either. 


against Brondby in Denmark, 
but that wiD be by choice as Ian 
Rush is preferred as the foil to 
Robbie Fowler. 

This is an ab andonme nt of 
the one-striker policy adopted 
in the 2-1 success over Vladi- 
kavkaz is Russia in the first 
round, although Roy Evans 
cannot be, described as acting 
through ignorance, as his re- 
serve goalkeeper, Michael 
Stensgaaid, lived 15 minutes 
from Brondby’s stadium be- 
fore moving to Anfield last 
year. 

“There isn’t really one dan- 
german," the 21-year-old Dane 


said, “it’s the whole team. They 
work hard for each other and, 
you never know in a cup game, 
the performance can be 200 per 
cent better than normal, espe- 
cially against a dub as bjg as Liv^ 
erpooL” 

Nottingham Forest, the spir- 
itual home of the prototype, 
come face to face with the man 
described as the “French Bri- 
an Clough” tonight when they 
travel to France to meet the 
Auxerre coach, Guy Roux. 
Frank Clark, Clough's succes- 
sor at the City Ground, admits: 
“We know they are going to 
make it very tough for us, but, 


having been out of Europe for 
11 years, this chib is hungry for 
success on the continent 
again.” 

Not as famished as Raith 
Rovers, whose first European 
campaign has brought them 
Bayern Munich, Jurgen Klins- 
mann and all, in the second 
round at Hibernian’s Easter 
Road. They wiD be urged to 
provide one thing by their man- 
ager, Jimmy NicihoD: “Make 
sure we’re still in the tie by the 
time the second leg comes 
around.” 

It will be a thought echoing 
in a few minds tonight 


Cottee’s 
strike 
rebounds 
on Dons 

MIKE ROWBOTTOM 

Wimbledon 0 

West Ham United 1 


A goal involving swift movement 
of the ball and support in num- 
bers won an intensely compet- 
itive London derby at Sefimrst 
Park WimMedon, in short, were 
out-Wmibledo ned and had Tony 
Cottee, the scorer, and Iain 
Dowie reacted better in the 
closing minutes the margin 
could have been embarrassing. 

Wimbledon, who had con- 
ceded 17 goals in their previous 
five games, began with a new de- 
fensive formation, employing 
three centre-backs. It looked ef- 
fective enough for 18 minutes, 
until a perceptively angled 
through ball from Michael 
Hughes created an opportuni- 
ty for Robbie Slater to run in on 
the Wimbledon keeper. 

The ball appeared to have 
carried a little beyond the reach 
of t he, ginger-haired Aust ralian , 
but his stretching challenge was 
enough to send it looping up off 
Heald’s legs and Ibny Cottee, 
foD owing up, drove in his first 
Premiership goal of the season. 

Suitably encouraged. West 
Ham should have added a sec- 
ond goal just after the half hour 
when John Moncur’s swift break 
and another cross from Hugh- 
es -back in his second loan pe- 
riod from Strasbourg - 
presented Iain Dowie with a 
dear chance from six yards out. 
But his downward header was 
blocked by Heald’s reflex save. 

Wimbledon's immediate re- 
sponse - straight out of the 
Plough Lane hap of infamy - 
was a clattering foul fay Kenny 
Cunningham on his opposite 
full-back, Julian Dicks, back 
from suspension and faring an 
FA charge of disrepute on 
Thursday. You could see a 
metaphorical key being put 
into Dicks’s back - but, wisely, 
he refused to be wound up. 

Wimbledon’s response after 
the break was more positive and 
within five minutes they near- 
ly had a reward when Robbie 
Earle booked a shot against the 
bar after Ludek Miklosko, un- 
der extreme pressure, had failed 
to deal with a corner. 

WSrnMerton 0-5-Z): Heatd; McAlister Thom 
(Ftaspraw. 211. Pony; Stamm (Gayle, h-u. 
Earl, LeanhaniBen (Carte. IH). Janes, Cun- 
ningham; Goodman, HoMsworth. 

Wat Han Urfted (4-4-2): MMuttr, POOS, 
Marun, Dffks; Slater; Rsfrcp. Mono*. 
hkgBK Coaa4DoMe.S<*aauta; not unit 
Rowland, Hutchtoon, Saatey (00. 

Rnfamn: D Getatfter (Banbuy). 


Ryan first to yield to Andrew’s advances 


Rugby Union 

STEVE BALE 

Rob Andrew finally got one of 
his men yesterday when -he 
signed the captain ofhis okl dub 
to play for his new chib. Dean 
Ryan, three times an England 
back-row forward, is to leave the 

First Division by joining New- 
castle from Wisps as Andrew’s 
assistant director of rugby. 

Ryan’s incentive is a three- 
year deal worth around 
£150,000 phis other perks in- 
dutijqg bousing, and be wiD start 
playing for the Second Division 
club as soon as possible. Under 
current regulations this would 
be February, but the Rugby 
FbotbaD Union is considering 


abandoning its 120 -day qualifi- 
cation for transferred players, 
despite the opposition ex- 
pressed yesterday by TbnyHal- 
lett, the RFU secretary. 

“Movement ofplayers daring 
this period of change needs to be 
possibly more restrictive,” HaF 
lett said. “What worries roe is the 
polarisation of players to one or 

two dubs and the effect it would 
have on the competitive edge of 


dub or another.” 

Newcastle’s slide into the 
relegation area has not been 
abated by Sir John HalTs cadi 
injection, and his 'rugby devel- 
opment director has found it 
hard being “the Kerin Keegan 
of rugby” as well as England 
stand-off when players have 


been rejecting his advances. 

Ryan’s acceptance therefore 
represents a critical break- 
through, not least for its pro- 
paganda effect on ' other 
prospective recruits. The Eng- 
land wings Rory and Ibny Un- 
derwood, who unKke Ryan have 
considerable North-eastern 
connections, are on Andrew’s 
shopping-list and likely to make 
then decision this week after 
talking further to both New- 
castle and Leicester. 

“Die Newcastle squad dear- 
ly needs strengthening, because 
it’s not powerful enough for the 
First Division and everybody 
can see the current team is 
struggling fa the Second,” An- 
drew sain yesterday. “Newcas- 
tle need class and experience 


now, and I hope Dean andl can 
be the first two to supply some 
of that quality.” 

• The defection of their captain 
of three years is a body-blow to 
Wasps, coming on top of An- 
drew's but with Ryan, a ^-year- 
old fanner corporal in the Royal 
Engineers who has latterly bam 
fa banking, wanting to get in- 
voived in coaching as well as the 
new professionalism, the call of 
the North was irresistible. 

“My contract is for three 
years and the terms are attrac- 
tive enough for me to move 
home:, family and job,” Ryan 
said yesterday. “But that’s not 
the sole reason. 1 want to be ac- 
tively involved beyond my play- 
ing days, though rD continue 
playing for as long as I can. Tm 


playing as well as when 1 was 
capped." 

As far as the exasperated 
■R&spsareoancemed, Ryan’s de- 
parture cm top of that of Andrew 

wiD fa effect force them to join 
Newcastle fa the market-place. 
“We have no reason now not to 
go on the attack ourselves,” 
Rob Smith, the dub coach, said 
yesterday. just hope other 
clubs don't get upset when we 
come looking lor their players 
but we’ve been left defenceless I 

a the RFU regulations." 

Laurie Mams announced i 
yesterday that he would retire as 
the New Zealand coach after the 
All Blacks’ forthcoming tour of 
France, when he intends making 
public his opposition to French 
midear testing in the Pacific. 


k Wales brace themselves for the giants of Fiji 


ROBERT COLE 


Welsh forwards can expect to 
meet both Mohammed and the 
mountain when the Fijians pack 
down on their seven-match 
tour, which opens against Whies 
A at Bridgend on Saturday. 

On the one side of the 
tourists’ scrum will be the skip- 
per, Joeli Veitayaki,wrighingm 
at 2 Qst Obs, while propping up 
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the tight head ride will be the 
even bigger Vifiame Cavubati, 
who tips the scales at 22st41bs. 

. It means that any front row 
that Wafes can master ftM" the in- 
ternational on 11 NovemberwiD 
be conceding at least 10 stories 
once the Fijians have thrown a 
16st booker into the equation. 

Wales ran headlong into 
Veitayaki on last year’s tour of 
the South Seas. Dm Eng Coun- 
tiy prop scored his ode’s only 
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Esmond Martin sprirted sMeyfrom Mex- 
ico's Carlos Bautina to win Sunday's 
Chicago Marathon. Martin was forced 
to m3® an unscheduled stop after 17 
irtfos dfaa race, wWcft cost ntonear- 
|y’30 seconds, but ha battled hb yuw 
back end caught up Yrttttte tow l ara af- 
Wr 21 mflas, coming homa&i2hrUrf*i 
lSsec, three seconds dear of Bautista 
at the head df an UUXM-«wgfiew. 


try fa a 23-8 defeat in Suva, but 
reckons this year’s team “is 
far, far better because new, 
young players have come in.” 

Vfeitayalri is one of 13 players 
who ply their rugby trade in ei- 
ther New Zealand or Australia 
who are fa the tour party. A 
change in the constitution of the 
Fijian rugby union opened up 
the way for overseas based play- 
ers to represent their coon try. 

It means the Mfelsb can expect 


Cricket 

DomWc Corfc was yesterday named the 
vW^andMaboyC^lcteteroftfiefoar, 
48 touts before leaving on Brigand's 
whiter tour of Soiflh Africa. 


a far tougher time than 16 


jians arrive raving recently won 
the South Pacific Championship 
for the first time since 1989. 

Traditional Fijian flair is 
bound to keep the defences of 
the top five chibs from last sea- 
son, Wales A and Wiles on their 
toes, while it promises to be a 
heavyweight battle up front 
FUTDUR nrnaURV &30Wck-0ff unless 
s&tBcl): 21 Octobar MMu A {BrfctencQ. 25 
OetotMK? Neath. 28 OctabMiCwiML 1 


NovmMmr TiearChyL 4 Nmnmhnr ftjn- 
MrxKL 7 Novwnber Ltoneflt 11 Navam- 
bon Wales 0X1} (CanUff Arms Part). 

■ Junior Raramore, a member 
of the Western Samoan rugby 
union team, announced yester- 
day that he is switching to rug- 
by league to play for the 
Auckland-based Hunter Valley 
Mamfw in the npw Aiiarabagn 
Super League to start next year. 
He becomes the sixth Western 
Samoan player to switch to 
league since the World Cup. 
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God's gamming bodes are to Introduce 
a ooe-snute penalty nSe In an attempt 

toarnb^^play.ltowKte'skwptew’ 
art to appear In the rulebook for the Itat 
time from l January. Among the otter 
ehmgi owning Wd effect next year are 
ones tha t penntt committees to mate lo- 

caJ rules to prohibit play from ar arm- 
ronmarcafly sensitive area. A farther 
a me n dment wfl tony a player refief when 
his stance, not the Ml iaaffottsd tyea- 
sual votes, ground under or cer- 
tedn damage to the course. 
USPSATOJR I teJ ii i iM wy aiBwaa f [US 
wIm statMf): 1 G Norman (Aus) 

Sl^67^M (£1.025.000); a; L *nam 
S1323Jfi6E3CRW*n- 


Jnr *1.006 ,241; 7 

VSBBtfSSaB 

*842.759- Sri l MArt; 19 N FafcJo (GBJ 
*719,583- 

SOWY WOULD HUHBNC S l aoJn* p nrtrtw 
ra2EE*^1^3NP»tetfW 
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float MB 

Usmna (R) STSpu; 2 L DMs . _ 

Oougi 427; 4 A Sorenson (Sms) 39ft 5 A 
Nctwtes 300; 6 T Jaftnmi 254; 7 K Orum 
(Den) 242; 8 E Ortoy (SmIQ 23X 9 F Dsssu 
TO 191: M L Neumann 17 ft U. C Hel 

17ft 12 J Forties 174. 

FORD ORDER OF MBRtC: 1 Sorenstam 

£130^24{2DHb£UXfa97;3KUto0(Aud 
£90^;4FtofoMtfi£aU39:5DeUren- 
(R) fTO^e«Wttte S7386: 7 John- 
am £52^64; 8 C Dfcnah us) £SU344: a 


NBimw*if4ft887;10J 


9 £51^44: 8 
neafa i »fi. 


Hocfaay 

meup PlHtroiKt CaraUdgeO Caonn 0 
rtaaaon 4^3 after penety Broke si; 
Cothesier3 PeScans 2; Long Sunon l\¥d- 
wyn Sevden CHy 0; Luton faw 4 Henfad lj 

Ba^aorttortSUAchwarth 
ttonl 4 PtaaticrtwSh foai ft Braftwoort l 
Ouimalbitl5fDad)am5Spalifrig2aftB'«- 
n am; sudbuy o ft EM«HCi) 8 MMi 

Non* 1; CBasterteH S Norttwnp- 

mn Saints 1 Khafea 3; Wftnaai 1 Stwnstuy 
n 4-3 4P4hLefceaer Thus- 
4; MarafleW 1 WadneEtuy 




mPRMVFWney ft QUm 1 Ban Rhydtfng 
0«ftNaiCTeSlBdaon4;W () 4t()9 p Miaan- 
sey (loM) ft Natron 4Soutfpon2;Wwilng- 
tnn SOasnrO; Bowdon 2 SudMl 1; MHw 
1 fitattun 2; Urapooi SOU) 0 HsnH^ 
ftArncmhanORnMrnftHeHSneDnHL 
MMHhtofUan ft Okl Ertartm 1 
ft OulS^tixfonSSuntuy l; OldH^H 
itewOWMrtdHftflEMEOMaiderSinaW 
TW» HR 2 Banes 1 (tiefl; TititirkftB WeSs 9 



Madaonc 0 ; rc*igion l Btadmeam 2, W*- 
irgiara8VfetoH^aW[J^2Sae^ 
0; MM Sussex O CHdwoar 2; NtarloM 2 An- 
douer 1 aoc (Wad Hants 4 0M VlMcountiaB 
ft Baanssuha 5 wanaion 2; Gan Cpurt 5 
Stans ft VAncteRs- 1 High Wycombe 0; 
8etodem0 BM&tf Colefla h Uors2 Ram- 
gwtw ft Iamb 7 Erttcete 2-, Porsenoe 0 
Soumemufi ft Robinsons 4 Wea Wflts 3 aet; 
US PhmoilJi o Rynwwn 4; LeOfrtnflw 1 Stf- 
|MU»1 lftwmfrtsWMrt 5-4 apsfc Guernsey 
4 wfca QoucestefBrtre Xi Lerndown L iflfea- 
on-super-Mare 5; Vbfk 1 Tlmpertoy 3. 

Ice itoctey 

NHL noma 5 NV Wandas ft New Jersey 4 
Sufioto 3; Ftiladelprto 7 EAnonton 1; OOtMD 

7Tam|H8av4;CNcee3lQj(^imwe> 
npeg S Detroit 5 (ot): Vancouwr 3 us An- 
gatosSW. 

BENSON AND HEDSES CUP QnartBf HnlE 
CanHf Devls 3 Shafted Staelac 7; Sheffield 
Sttdw 2 CanMTDwfo 4 (Steens Mi 
B«anese*e5Nmdnjm4;No(arWiam7Bas- 
tfCSOte 4 (NatSn&Bni nTn 11-^; Rfe 6 New- 

caate S: Newcastte 5 Hfe 5 (Hfe Mi 11-1(9: 
Humbeode 5 Durham 5: Curtram 4 Hi^nber- 
side 7 (Humberafcfe Mi 12-91. 

BRITISH LEABUE Pnmtar DhiWoii (Scrtw- 
MltDn Hryrias 3 Skxieh 6. Hist DM. 
3taa (Saturday): Blackburn 12 DMmSbnl 
ft X)umftles 5 BradmeS 4; GuDdtanf 5 Marv 
Chester ft Medwy 14 Munefield i; Pafctay 
18 B4lnghan ft Swindon 7 Soflhtf ft 
feM»l 7 PatBrtm^ 2- (Stedqfc BW 

twn6S*rtndonl2;ChBlmdonl4Dumfrtes 
9; Mandiester 9 Munaydea 4 ; Madway 7 
BtecNbum 4; PnWey U Teferd 4; Fmerbto 
9 GuWort 9; So»m« 6 Bnwmefl a 


Edwards still 
in doubt for 
semi-final 

Rugby League 


The England captain, Shaun 
Edwards, was described as re- 
sponding to treatment fa a pri- 
vate clime for the knee infection 
that has laid him low, but he re- 
mains doubtful for the World 
Cup semi-final against Tables at 
Old’Baffmd on Saturday, writes 
DaveHadfiekL 

Gary Connolly, the Wigan 
centre who has been out with 
pneumonia, yesterday com- 
pleted a training session and will 
be considered for the semi-final. 

The WfeLtfi have serious injury 
problems of their own. John De- 
vereux has a deep laceration of 
the knee and is rated at no bet- 
ter than 50-50, while Nefl Cowie 
is thought to have strained lig- 
aments and has had Jus ankle 
imroobiEsed as a precaution. Al- 
lan Bateman is to see a dental 
surgeon over damage caused by 
a blow to his mourn. 

Featherstone Rovers have 
signed Fiji’s Wbdd Cup second- 
row forward Diesa Toga on a 
one-year contract And three of 
his F ijian IwnrnniiIM — fiilU wpb 
Waisale Sovatabua, prop 
MaJakai Yasa Kaunaivahi and 
wfager Josaia Dakuitoga - have 
joined Sheffield. 


Ice skating 

Robin Cousins, who won the gM 
medal at the winter Olympics in 1980, 
te to retire In December. Cousins, now 
38, wflJ tate part in his last competi- 
tive event when he skates in the Nu- 
traSweetC to i cnflo of Champions aithe 
London Arena on 14 December: 


Motor racing 

Brazil's Marco Campos was declared 
"ciinicaBydeati'yes»rtav 
during a Formula 3000 race at Magny 
Cours on Sunday. The 19-year-okf, who 
suffered severe head injuries, is hos- 
pitafised in Paris In a deep coma end 
s being tentative with a respiraKrpend- 
ing a decision by his family 

Rallying 

HONS WNfreauoie RMnr ttfdwpamn 
«ltw dug tte: i K Eritenin 
2ta 06rnn 29sec: 2 A Vbtanen (Rn} MtinAMi 
290743; a P Bourn* WO Subaru 20BJS9; 4 R 
Burro (QEB Sudani 2HCL33. 
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fN «J 5-2; S ‘- " 

. (End 1«S 
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(VM) bt P Harold (M 5-ft J fww (N no teM 
Pnes (EiW 6-3: J wito (&w u A Boqii (M«M 
54* J wtoem (n« III M K&s (Bfo 


Cooks beat the drum 
at Post Office Road 


DAVE HADFl ELD 


The United States discovered 
fa Featherstone last night that, 
for an emerging rugby league 
nation, size is not everything 
when they lost 64-6 to the 
Cook Islands. 

It was small wonder, perhaps, 
that the Cook Islands should 
have felt at home at Post Office 
Road, the 16,000 population of 
the village match fag just about 
perfectly that of the whole of 
their archipelago. 

They brought the Savour and 
especially the sounds of those is- 
lands to Featherstone fa the 
opening match of the Emerging 
Nations’ World Qro: their team, 
substitutes and officials sin g in g 
their national anthem in sublime 
20 -part harmony and the play- 
ers performing the most com- 
plicated war dance of either this 
or the Senior World Cup com- 
petition so far. 

Featherstone also provided 
drummers to beat out the is- 
lands’ distinctive tattoos every 
time they scored. It was always 
likely that the drummers would 
be kept busy, as the Cooks, ge- 
ographically obscure as they 
might be, can daim a health 
crop of genuine rugby league 
players with experience in New 


Table tennis 

The International Table Tennis Federa- 
tion president Lofio Ham marl und, who 
was elected to the post in May has died 
from cancer. 


Taranto 

SALEH OPEN (Bnftng) Marti teAt Hist 
mrt S Draper (tesi bi P KkMny (Am) &3 
&4; D Namtan BA) W M Joyce (US) 6-3 
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Zealand and beyond. The 
drums first beat out their mes- 
sage fa Ok firri minute and con- 
tinued to do so at regular 
intervals, as players like All 
Davys, Craig Bowen, Denvour 
Johnson and Methi Noovao 
showed their pedigree. 

The United States tried to 
counter the Cooks’ massed 
choir with their left-winger 
Britton Coffman’s stirring ren- 
dition of “The Star Spangled 
Banner." It was all a little tike 
being at some large, open-air 
karaoke festival What they 
lacked fa technique and com- 
plex harmony, they (fid their ut- 
most to make up for fa sheer 
courage. In the former Marine, 
Jeff Preston, they had one per- 
former of conspicuous gallantry, 
and it was fitting that he was 
their lone try-scorer. 

By the end, a crowd consid- 
erably bigger than Feather- 
stone’s average this season was 
urging the Americans on for a 
second but, as they know bet- 
ter than most, some days it is the 
little guys’ turn. 

In the other Group One 
match, also at Featherstone, 
Scotland scored 20 points with- 
out reply in the second half to 
beat Russia 34-9 while, fa 
Group "Bvo at Rochdale, Ireland 
beat Moldova 48-26- 


5- 7 8-1; T Henman (GB) bt PSapsM (GB1 
3-6 6-4 6-4; M TaDbutl (Am) til P Wrtesa 
(Kenj 6-3 fr2; L PMs (tel) M J EaOe (Ausy 

6- 7 7 -S 6-1: R Furtao ft) til B Shaun (US] 

3- 6 6a 7-5; K Cartsen (Den) tit C Caram (It) 
&4 7-6: D Norman (8a0 tit «a Jtapmg (Qi) 
&3 6-3. Doubter Ikst romt H T Lao and 
Y 1 foon p)W tit Jojce and G Parti (It). 

!SS 1 , L^ 2 *m , w l N toiriMW 1 M 

7- 6: T Marti (US) K A CMOncfttv (HUS) 
7-6 7-6; J-PHoufianfff) WM HossetlSwit) 

4- 6 6-4 6-4. 

TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of players that 
KasWma Anttere banred from 
taking pert in a Japanese foot- 
ball league match after real- 
ising they had taken a cokl 
medicine containing several, 
banned stimuiarrts 1 Tncfudir% 
ephedrine. They lost 3-1. 
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UNFORD CHRISTIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Exclusive extracts begin in Saturday’s magazine 






Eubank announces retirement as pressure builds up 


Boxing 

JAMES REED 

Chris Eubank yesterday an- 
nounced his retirement fironi 
boxing, a decision that is not a 
surprise, though it remains to be 
seen if he will quit for good. 

Eubank, 29, has fought 47 
times and suffered his first defeat 
in Maidi of this year when he lost 
his World Boxing Organisation 


super middleweight title to Steve 
Collins and last month he lost for 
the second time when Collins 
once again beathim. On both oc- 
casions Eubank was devastated 
by the defeat, 

“There is life outside the 
ring and f feel the pressure is 
now off me. I’ve been boxing 
since I was 16 and it’s a hard life. 
I won’t be coming back,” Eu- 
bank promised yesterday. He 
denied that the death of the 


Scottish bantamweight, James 
Murray, influenced his decision. 

Eubank will now concentrate 
on a sports and fashion business 
he has set up with an associate, 
Rory McCarthy, called “Show 
Offs”. It is an appropriate name 
for the Brighton boxer who has 
spoken of quitting the ring since 
he first won the WBO mid- 
dleweight title from Nigel Berm 
in November, 1990. 

Since his defeat and what 


could be his final fight last 
month against Collins, Eubank 
has eked out an ascetic existence 
in Hove. Even at the opening of 
his new wine bar, Hyde's, the 

e nigmati c hnner was amazin gly 

quiet and left before the open- 
ing night party was in full swing. 

During the last few weeks 
there has been speculation 
about bis intentions. His train- 
er Ronnie Davies had suggest- 
ed that Eubank would move up 


to ligfat-heavyweight' It isstffl an 
option. “We’ve had some mar- 
vellous times and I'm obvious- 
ly sad but if he wants to retire 
and stay retired I will back his 
decision all the way,” said 
Davies, who often despaired at 
his fighter's antics. 

Eubank’s first five fights were 
in Atlantic City but in 1988 he 
returned to England and short- 
ly after joined Barry Hearn. 
They remained together until 


August of this year when Eubank 
left, and his last fight agaisst- 
Collins was for Frank Warren. 

“It was always going to be tbe 

end of an era, it had to come and 
Eubank’s always made it quite 
dear that he’s a businessman 
who boxes,'’ said Hearn. 

“Eubank’s called boxing a 
mug’s game for years and per- 
haps from a timmg point of view 
with the tragedy ofJames Mur- 
ray it is an understandable de- 


Desolate 
Graf 
talks of 
ordeal 


Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Brighton 

Steffi Graf is here, seeking 
refuge from what she describes 
as “the unhappiest time of my 
life” the only way she knows 
how. by playing tennis. Whether 
the Wimbledon champion re- 
turns to Britain in the future de- 
pends on the stale of a chronic 
back injuiy and her ability to 
deal with the strain of a German 
tax investigation into her earn- 
ings, which has led to the im- 
prisonment of her father. 

During a break from prepa- 
rations to compete in the 
Brighton International women’s 
tournament tomorrow, the 26- 
year-old Graf explained what it 
has been like for her to be at the 
centre of controversy. “You 
just can’t get away from it,” she 
said. “You sit in the car with the 
radio on. There's news every 
five minutes, and you are always 
In iL You turn on the TV, and 
it's just there constantly. There’s 
a chat show on, and they're dis- 
cussing whether you should be 
sent to jail or not. There’s no 
way of escaping it.” 

There is one way, but Graf 
has not been fit enough to 
compete on the WTA Tour 
since defeating Monica Seles in 
the final of the United Slates 
Open almost six weeks ago. 
“Being here is like a little hol- 
iday for me right now,” she said. 
“I'm happy to get away. Tennis 
right now gives me the break of 
not having constantly to talk to 
lawyers. Tennis is what I'm liv- 
ing for right now, nothing else.” 


Asked if she had considered 
leaving the sport in order to take 
herself out of the public eye, she 
said: “How am I supposed to 
drop out of the public eye? I 
didn't give any statements. 1 
didn't do anything which would 
put me in the public eye more 
than any other time in my life.” 

One consequence of the tax 
investigation was the loss yes- 
terday of Grafs £650.000 Opel 
sponsorship. The German car 
company said: “We do not 
question her integrity. It's prob- 
lems with her management.” 

Graf arrived in England on 
Sunday evening, ending a week 
of speculation that injury would 
cause her to miss the Brighton 
event for tile thud year con- 
secutively. Her first appoint- 
ment yesterday at Blatchington 
Mill School, Hove, answering 
questions about her te nnis life 
from pupils, some of whom 
will be ball-girls at the tourna- 
ment 

“It's been so crazy at home,” 
she said. “I heard from other 
people that apparently I'd con- 
ceited the tournament, but it 
was someone just starting to 
spread rumours around. I’ve not 
had the greatest preparation, 
but I never felt I wasn't going 
to play here. 

“I didn't touch a racket for 
two and a half weeks after the 
US Open. When I did start 
back, I did a lot of condition- 
ing. For the first time in a long 
time I was able to lift a lot of 
weights. I have a lot more 
strength all over and feel fitter 
than I have done for a longtime. 
Before that I couldn't even do 
the gym exercises for a long time 



Troubled daughter: Steffi Graf answers questions at a Brighton school yesterday 


Photograph: Ross KInnaird/Allsport 


because my back was hurting. My life has beetfso busy. I re- 
The last few days I’ve been able aliy couldn't concentrate the 


The last few days I’ve been able 
to run like I haven’t been able 
to run for years." 

It would appear that periods 
of rest after the more demand- 
ing tournaments mil become 
the norm for however long 
Graf decides to continue her car 
reer. “Since Houston, in April, 
when I took some time off, I re- 
ally haven't had much time off. 


aliy couldn't concentrate the 
way I wanted to do." 

Had she experienced as 
much hassle around her home 
in Germany as she did outside 
her New York apartment dur- 
ing the US Open? “It hasn't 
been too bad for me - even if 
they tried to catch up on me 
they didn’t stand a chance.” 

The organisers of the 


Brighton tournament are enor- 
mously relieved that Graf is in 
town. It is the 18th and last oc- 
casion the event wiU take place, 
having been squeezed out of the 
calendar by lack of sponsorship 
and dwindling interest. Graf hi 
won tbe title six times, starting 
in 1986. 

Britain’s only winner was Sue 
Barker, in 1981. Jo Dune was 
the runner-up to Chris Evert in 


1983 after defeating Pam Shriv- 
er in the semi-finals. The only 
home players in the draw this 
week are Qare Wxxi, from Sus- 
sex, who has been given a wild 
card, and Sam Smith, from Es- 
sex. who fought through the 
qualifying tournament, a com- 
mendable effort after being 
out of the game for three years 
while studying for a degree in 
history. 
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Illingworth shoulders 
England’s burden 


IQ E3 D 


□ Em 
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In Saturday's prize puxle 21 across 
should have read "Jumper original- 
ly available in fine lambswool, ex- 
tremely attractive (4)". Our op logics. 



ACROSS 

I Illuminating bit of soccer? 

<&5). 

10 Copious untruths written 
about artist (7) 

II Biographer notes personal 
hygiene problem on dashing 
person m 

12 Nome a place for building in 
report (4) 

13 Right time to gel into handy- 
man's work to show effect 
thereof? (5) 

14 Compete to protect new 
plant (4) 

17 A deterioration s concern- 
ing Latin 6 dn (7) 

15 Subsequently returning to 
hold Channel Islands per- 
formance (7) 

19 Range of company found by 
MP on a ship (7) 

22 Turn to stream to find a large 
animal {71 


24 Making shoe go round 
this? (4) 

25 Line-up essential for swok- 
cr player wc hear (5) 

26 Sign of people getting old 
prematurely (4) 

29 What vou have to pay to 
kennel dog just now? (7) 

30 Try to secure deal to pro- 
duce profit from drinks (7) 

31 Overtime payment abol- 
ished? (3.3,7) 

DOWN 

2 Going round and round 
piece in exam f7) 

3 Allowance made for pack- 
ing weight of fodder plant 

4 Descriptive of unbreak- 
able record which could 
make team ill (3-4) 

5 Make high -ball and rest 
lazily of course? (7) 

6 Recess for leaden in all 


party sessions evidently (4) 

7 Get along with English team 
splitting the expense (2-5) 

8 Current charge if excessive 
could produce it? (8^) 

9 A positive outcome of bor- 
ing lesson? (5,13) 

15 Some mountainous peaks, 

16 going to Spain in pan- 
ic (5) 

20 One abandoned in failure of 
justice? It’s a nasty blow (7) 

21 Deliberately destroy coal 
carrier (7) 


ing wasted (7) 

23 Liberal university doctor has 
a game? It’s a pain? (7) 

27 Great master has say essen- 
tially (4) 

28 Horrid creatures showing 
reverse of academician’s 
skills (4) 


Cricket 


Just in case anyone was in the 
slightest doubt, Ray Illingworth 
has spelled out where the pow- 
er will lie on England’s tour of 
South Africa Lhis winter. With 

bnTK 

The England tour party 
leaves tomorrow and, as chair- 
man of selectors and tour man- 
ager, Illingworth has made it 
dear that he will use his un- 
precedented powers through- 
out a daunting programme 
that starts with a nve-Test se- 
ries. continues with seven one- 
day internationals against 
South Africa and winds up 
with a World Cup campaign in 
India and Pakistan. 

“I can't play for the players 
but Tm sure Tm going to be 
judged on what happens this 
winter,” Illingworth said. “I’ve 
been involved in the game a' 
long time and I back my knowl- 
edge. Maybe I’ve given way on 


selection matters once or twice 
when I shouldn't have done. But 
I have overall say this winter and 
there won’t be a tour selection 
committee, as has been the 
case in the past” 

Illingworth's working rela- 
tionship with captain Mike 
Atherton has not always been 
ideal during its 18 months of 

robin smfiC 

Squaring up 
to the test 
of his life 

Page 26 i 

operation, but the 63-year-old 
Yorkshireman suggested there 
would be no change in his atti- 
tude. “HI be picking the twiwa 
and chatting to Alhers from 
time to time”, he said. 

But, Illingworth added, there 
was mutual respect between 
him and his captain. Tm pre- 
pared to take Mike’s tho ugh ts 


on board. He’s good. He makes 
a lot of sensible comments. 
Well work together. I’ll write 
down the team I think we 
should play, Mike will put down 
what tie thinks and there’ll 
probably be an odd position 
we’ll argue over." 

While Illingworth continues 
to insists this will be bis onty win- 
ter in charge, he added: “Al- 
though ray contract ends after 
the World Cup, I would like to 
do another summer if thing s go 
ail right and people are happy 
with me. 

“I wasn’t unhappy with our 
2-2 draw against Wfest Indies but 
IwiU be veiy disappointed if we 
don’t win the Test series in 
South Africa .. The players have 
backed me and the. captain 
over the last six months by 
putting in some hard work. If 
they keep putting in 100 per 
cent they’ve got nothing to fear 
from me.” 

Face to face with 
Robin Smith, page 26 


Teesside welcome for Juninho 


cision.” added Hearn, who 
claimed Eubank is also the high- 
est paid British fighter of an time. 

Before Eubank met Collins, 
there was speculation about 
multi-million pound fights 
against his former rival, Nigel 
Bean, and the current sensation 
of American boring, Roy Jones, 
but since losing to Collins both 
those lucrative avenues dried up. 

“Eubank is no good to me be- 
cause he has now lost twice*’' 


said Jones recently. Bcnn has 
never been keen lo meet Eu- 
bank for a third time, even 
though he lost the first en- 
counter and drew their second 
fight when they met in front of 
42,000 people at Old Thiffonl 
In October, 1993. 

“It is a dirty business and box- 
ers should be in control of their 
own destiny," said Eubank at last 
year's inaugural Professional 
Boxers Association dinner. 




King of grand 
entrances exits 
unlamented 

Ken Jones assesses the boxing career 
of a flamboyant but flawed exhibitionist 


In the process of amassing a con- 
siderable fortune from boxing 
Chris Eubank and his promot- 
er, Barry Hearn, rejected total- 
ly the idea of going in with Mike 

j McCallum, who then held a ver- 
sion of the middleweight 
championship. “What would 
McCallum bring?" Hearn snort- 
ed. The answer was danger. 

While Eubank showed plenty 
of courage in hard contests 
agnms t Nigel Beon and the ilkfaL- 
ed Michael Wilson, he was nev- 
er likely to run unnecessary risks 
with titles put out by the Yforid 
Boxing Organisation. Eubank, 
who announced his retirement 
from the ring yesterday, had but 
one self-confessed aim: to ma- 
nipulate tbe sport he declared to 
be beneath his contempt. 

So many past baring champ- 
ions have ended their days pen- 
niless that nobody, not even the 
fellow professionals who resent- 
ed his attitude, could deny Eu- 
bank the riches from a career 
shaped around ludicrous pos- 
turing, extravagant entrances and 
tiie many mismatches an a record - 
that shows just two defeats. 

With the eager co-operation 
of ny who projected the first 
phase of hs championship ca- 
reer; Eubankgained a reputation 
out of all proportion to his abil- 
ity. “Hike to think I set standards 
for others,” he said yesterday. 

If Eubank was referring to tire 
hyperbole that served to polarise 
public opinion to the point 
where millio ns of viewers (his 
fights achieved record figures) 
switched on simply to see him 
defeated, there isn’t an argu- 
ment Stunt followed stunt He 
arrived by crane, once astride a 
motorcycle. Dress and stylised 
speech established him as an ec- 
centric. Unmitigated gall never 
failed him. 

Eubank the fighter is a dif- 
ferent matter. Curiously for one 
so determined to grow rich from 
the sport he took liberties in 
preparation that often left him 
well overweight only a few days 


before championship contests, 
some of which were not worthy ■ 
of the name. A former title-hold- j 
er said of Eubank, before his Qfc — t 
cent failure to regain the Wdvjt- i i 
super-middleweight title from 

Steve Collins, “I did more work i 
in a day than he does in a week.” j 

Never far from controversy. 
Eubank gained a Quraber of de- 
cisions from WBO officials that j 
raised eyebrows at ringside. It i 
is impassible to know how good •' 
a fighter Eubank might have be- 
come, because he never com- 
mitted himself fully, the 
posturing unquestionably a de- 
vice to conceal serious limita- 
tions in stamina. 

Eubank was seen at his best 
when taking the WBO middle- 
weight title from Bcnn, stopping 
him after nine rounds, and m the 
two contests against Watson. 
Whtson was ahead in the second 
when Eubank climbed from the 
floor to score a knock-out that 
bad tragic consequences. 

There is no way of knowing 
these things but it is hard to 
imagine that Eubank would 
have attained even domestic 
championship status bad his ca- 
reer coincided with those of 
AJan Minter, who held the 
undisputed world middleweight 
championship, or Kevin Finne- 
gan and Tony Sibson, who both 
went m with Marvin Hagler. 

Interestingly, however. Eu^ 
bank will probably be remcir" 
bered for having a higher "1 
profile than any of them. A man 
for the time, he rode the tele- 
vision bandwagon for all he was 
worth and earned more than 
any British fighter outside the 
heavyweight division. 

Despite the attention he at- 
tracted, Eubank could not be . 
considered a great champion, .. 
and the arrogant worst of him 
in the ring, especially the taunt- 
ing of humbled opponents, has 
been taken up by the new star. 
Naseem Homed. If that was set- 
ting standards, Eu bank's re- 
tirement is no cause for regret. 


COULD YOU 
GET TEN 
SOLDIERS 
ACROSS 
AFRICA, NOT 
JUST TEN 
ACROSS? 
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After a 14-hour three-legged 
trip from Sao Paulo, Juninho 
eventually landed at Tfeesside 
airport yesterday to be greeted 
by supporters decked out in 
Brazilian shirts and waving ban- 
ners written in his native Por- 
tuguese. It was a welcome that 
not even this 22-year-old could 
have expected. 

Obviously enjoying the ex- 
citement his signing has gener- 
ated, the beaming Juninho 
asked: “What’s all the fuss 
about, has someone stolen the 
Crown Jewels?” 

Juninho touched down in 


Teesside at I lam yesterday, hav- 
ing flown by private jet from 
Heathrow accompanied by his 
father. In a message to the Mid- 
dlesbrough fens, he said' “I can- 
not wait to start playing. TO do 
my best and hopefoljy help the 
team to win the Premiership.” 

The Brazilian interna tional 

then climbed into a chib Jaguar 
and was driven to Middles- 
brough to undergo a medical. 
The club are hoping Juninho's 
work permit comes through 
neat week, allowing to make hk 
debut against his manager 
Bryan Robson's old dub, Man- 
chester United, at Old Hafford 
on Saturday week. 

Supporters eager to watch 


Juninho continued to queue in 
their hundreds yesterday trying 
to snap up the last of the 21,500 
season tickets for the stadium 
which has a 30,000 capacity. 

Manchester City have taken 
the 24-year-old Celtic defend- 
er, Mark McNally, on trial. 

Steve Wicks has been sacked at 
Lincoln City - after only 41 days 
in charge — to make way for John 
Beck to take over as the man- 
ager of the Third Division dub. 

David Kohler, the Luton 
chairman and managin g dfw ytor ; j ■; . il o m v 
has put the First Division dub up 

Kffi£ ngpri “ isbe - 

Weth wall’s progress, page 27 
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